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PREFACE 

With  our  increasingly  abundant  supply  of  high-grade  his¬ 
tories  of  French  literature,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  he 
would  indeed  be  bold  who  should  attempt  to  compete.  This 
little  volume  certainly  does  not  attempt  such  competition. 
For  extended  reading,  the  present  writers  are  satisfied  with 
the  existing  standard  works,  upon  which  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  in  no  way  competent  to  improve. 

It  is  a  pedagogical  aim  that  accounts  for  this  book, — the 
desire  to  place  before  beginners,  in  a  form  clear,  brief,  ac¬ 
curate,  readable  and  systematic,  but  unpretentious,  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  of  French  literature. 

The  first  appeal  of  such  a  book  would  naturally  be  in 
general  survey  courses,  for  which  purpose  comprehensive 
histories  are  always  more  or  less  appalling.  Unless  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  main  effort  is  to  be  diverted  from  reading  literature  to 
studying  about  it,  he  needs  for  his  purposes  a  brief  book  in 
which  essentials  have  been  culled  out  for  him  and  carefully 
presented  in  a  form  easily  learned,  with  frequent  tabulation 
of  landmarks.  With  this  substantial  framework,  he  can 
then  be  legitimately  expected  to  center  his  attention  upon  the 
literature  itself,  as  well  as  to  read  (rather  than  study )  fuller 
comment  in  longer  works  upon  outstanding  figures,  or  some 
such  stimulating  appreciation  of  the  entire  field  as  Strachey’s 
short  book. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  manual  will  also  prove  useful  out¬ 
side  of  the  general  survey  course.  First,  as  an  outline  of  any 
period  at  the  beginning  of  intensive  study,  in  which  case  all 
the  details  would  be  of  interest.  Secondly,  to  give  an  outline 
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knowledge  of  the  facts  to  those  who  may  never  undertake 
the  formal  study  of  French  literature, — for  instance,  inter¬ 
mediate  language  classes.  Thirdly,  by  using  Part  IV,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  connected  outline  of  the  material  for  classes  studying 
some  particular  type,  such  as  the  novel  or  the  drama. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  gradation  of  material.  The  “Land¬ 
marks”  of  literature  and  history  appear  in  two  tables.  The 
essentials  next  in  importance  are  tabulated  in  the  section 
called  “Brief  Synopsis.”  Then  follows  a  compact  outline  of 
the  main  facts  of  French  literature,  each  period  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brief  summary  of  historical  events.  Repetition 
of  material  has  been  allowed  in  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  in  case 
any  of  these  Parts  is  to  be  used  independently. 

The  sections  which  follow  summarize  the  historical  De¬ 
velopment  of  Each  Important  Genre  (or  type),  and  provide  a 
handy  List  of  Definitions  of  some  of  the  more  important 
terms  used  in  literary  or  historical  discussions. 

The  lists  of  Suggestive  Questions  are  not  simply  a  cate¬ 
chism,  and  the  answers  to  them  are  not  all  to  be  found  within 
the  brief  compass  of  this  book.  They  aim  to  summarize  the 
facts  and  to  set  the  student  thinking.  If  sufficiently  stimu¬ 
lated,  he  will  seek  some  of  his  answers  in  the  larger  histories, 
or  better,  in  the  works  of  the  authors  themselves. 

In  selecting  essentials  for  the  elementary  student,  we  have 
felt  it  our  first  duty  to  present  the  basic  external  facts ;  but 
the  more  obvious  inner  meaning — the  artistic  and  spiritual 
import  of  a  man  or  a  movement — we  have  felt  to  be  quite  as 
valuable  a  contribution  to  the  culture  of  even  the  elementary 
student  as  are  the  so-called  “bare  facts,”  provided  these  judg¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  neither  too  subjective  nor  too  uncer¬ 
tain.  In  the  matter  of  biography,  those  aspects  of  a  writer’s 
life  which  were  felt  to  be  important  in  a  general  estimate  of 
his  place  and  work  have  been  written  into  the  body  of  the 
text;  biographical  details  of  secondary  importance  appear  in 
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notes,  which  may  be  ignored  by  teachers  not  interested  in 
such  matters. 

While  we  have  sought  to  be  independent,  and,  upon  a  few 
rare  occasions,  original,  we  have  throughout  the  book  made 
perfectly  transparent  use  of  the  indispensable  and  well-known 
sources,  just  as  these  have  used  the  accumulated  common 
fund  of  information  and  opinion  recorded  in  older  or  more 
specialized  books.  Our  work  is  essentially  a  piece  of  peda¬ 
gogical  compilation,  and  in  no  sense  an  original  contribution. 
In  some  cases  specific  borrowings  are  noted ;  if  not  in  all 
cases,  the  omission  is  never  malicious. 

The  works  most  freely  used  or  consulted  are  Petit  de 
Julleville’s  compendious  history ;  the  more  recent  one  by 
J.  Bedier  and  P.  Hazard  (Larousse)  ;  the  Histoire  illustree 
de  let  litter ature  frangaise  of  Abry,  Audic  and  Crouzet 
(Didier,  Paris;  D.  C.  Heath)  ;  G.  Lanson’s  well-known  books 
on  French  literature;  F.  M.  Warren’s  Primer  (Heath)  ;  Des 
Granges’s  Histoire  illustree,  as  well  as  his  Precis  (Hatier) ; 
G.  L.  Strachey’s  Landmarks  in  French  Literature  (Holt)  ; 
Nitze  and  Dargan’s  A  History  of  French  Literature 
(Holt)  ;  C.  H.  C.  Wright’s  book  with  the  same  title  (Ox¬ 
ford)  ;  M.  Braunschvig’s  Notre  Litterature,  and  Litterature 
frangaise  contemporaine  (Colin)  ;  Cunliffe  and  De  Bacourt’s 
French  Literature  During  the  Last  Half  Century  (Macmil¬ 
lan)  ;  and  Rene  Lalou’s  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  frangaise 
contemporaine  (Cres).  An  occasional  phrase  or  biographical 
detail  has  been  taken  from  the  Vreeland-Michaud  Anthology 
of  French  Prose  and  Poetry  (Ginn),  Maxwell  Smith’s  Short 
History  of  French  Literature  (Holt),  and  G.  N.  Henning’s 
French  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Ginn).  A  chance 
point  may  have  come  from  other  books.  For  our  historical 
facts  we  are  indebted  to  the  works  of  W.  S.  Davis,  Duruy, 
and  Lavisse.  Nelson  L.  Greene’s  Historical  Chart  of  French 
Literature  (Chicago)  has  also  proved  helpful. 
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PART  ONE 


I.  LANDMARKS  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY 

At  the  dawn  of  history,  the  semi-barbarous  Gauls 
inhabited  France.  By  50  b.  c.  the  Romans,  under  Julius 
Cesar,  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  Vercingetorix  be¬ 
ing  the  last  chieftain  to  yield.  The  Gauls  adopted  the  “Vulgar 
Latin”  of  the  Roman  soldiers  (which  gradually  developed 
into  “French”),  and  were  influenced  by  Roman  civilization 
and  religion  for  more  than  400  years,  being  completely  Chris¬ 
tianized  in  the  4th  century. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Teutonic  Franks  (whence 
“France,”  “ frangais ”)  conquered  northern  Gaul,  but  these 
barbarian  conquerors  ultimately  adopted  the  Gallo-Roman 
religion,  language  and  civilization.  They  helped  Rome  win  its 
last  victory  by  defeating  Attila  the  Hun  at  Chalons,  451. 

By  degrees  the  Frankish  Merovingian  family  took  the 
lead.  Clovis  (died  51 1)  is  conspicuous;  he  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  was  recognized  as  undisputed  Frankish  master  of 
northern  and  of  most  of  southern  Gaul.  After  him  there  was 
no  strong  king  nor  unified  kingdom  of  France  for  many 
years.  Charles  Martel,  a  prime  minister,  defeated  the 
Moslems  near  Tours 1  in  732  and  saved  western  Europe 
for  Christianity. 

In  752  the  Franks  chose  their  king  from  the  Carolingian 
family,  greatest  of  whom  was  Charlemagne,  grandson  of 
Charles  Martel,  wise  king,  successful  warrior,  and  patron  of 
learning,  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Romans  in  800. 

1  Or  Poitiers. 
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Civil  strife  and  weakness  followed  his  death.  The  Frankish 
“Empire”  was  divided  in  843  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun 
among  three  of  his  grandsons. 

The  Normans  invaded  northern  France,  a  part  of  which, 
Normandy,  was  ceded  to  them  c.  900. 

Hugues  Capet  was  elected  king  in  987,  establishing  a  new 
line;  with  him  begins  the  real  feudal  kingdom  of  France  and 
the  hereditary  principle. 

First  Crusade,  preached  by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  led  by 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  took  Jerusalem  in  1099.  Saint  Bernard 
was  the  life  of  the  Second  Crusade  (1147).  French  litera¬ 
ture  begins  by  about  1100. 

Louis  IX  (“Saint  Louis,”  1226-70),  great  king,  pious, 
virtuous,  brave,  charitable,  just.  Shared  in  two  unsuccessful 
crusades. 

Beginning  of  Valois  branch  of  Capetian  house  with 
Philippe  VI  in  1328. 

Hundred  Years’  War  (1337-1453).  The  English,  at  first 
successful,  finally  expelled  from  France.  Du  Guesclin  a 
great  leader.  Jeanne  d’Arc,  patriot  and  martyr. 

Louis  XI  (1461-83)  strengthened  the  throne  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  great  lords  and  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy. 

(14th  and  15th  centuries  times  of  literary  barrenness.  In¬ 
vention  of  printing  and  fire-arms,  and  discovery  of  America, 
in  15th.) 

Wars  in  Italy.  (From  1494  on.)  Francois  Ier  (1515— 
47),  brilliant  king,  patron  of  arts  and  letters.  Unsuccessful 
rivalry  with  Charles  V  of  Spain  (the  successful  candidate) 
and  Henry  VIII  of  England  for  crown  of  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Renaissance  in  intellectual  life.  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  beginning  (1562)  of  wars  of  reli¬ 
gion. 

Succeeding  kings  weak.  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew’s 
Day  (1572)  under  Charles  IX.  Civil-Religious  Wars, 
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ended  by  accession  of  Henri  IV  in  1589,  popular,  strong, 
successful;  beginning  of  Bourbon  Monarchy;  end  of 
feudal  nobility.  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 

Louis  XIII  (1610-43),  though  an  inferior  personality,  be¬ 
came  powerful  through  the  efforts  of  Richelieu. 

Louis  XIV  (1643-1715),  a  brilliant  autocrat.  Great  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  literary  period ;  but  the  poor  suffered,  and 
Protestants  were  persecuted.  This  reign  ended  in  eclipse  and 
misery,  but  French  literary  influence  was  still  supreme 
throughout  Europe. 

Louis  XV  (1715-74),  an  evil,  idle  despot.  Time  of  corrup¬ 
tion  And  social  misery.  Beginnings  of  revolt.  France  loses  in 
the  contest  with  England  for  colonial  empire  in  India  and 
America. 

The  Revolution. — States  General  (1789).  First  Re¬ 
public  (1792).  Louis  XVI  Beheaded  (1793).  The  Great 
Terror  (1794).  War  and  the  rise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte: 
Consul  (1799),  Emperor  (1804);  Battle  of  Waterloo 
(1815)  ends  his  career.! 

The  Restoration. — Louis  XVIII  (1815-24),  brother  of 
Louis  XVI,  a  moderate.  Charles  X  (1824-30),  also  brother 
of  Louis  XVI,  a  reactionary. 

Revolution  of  July  (1830). 

Louis-Philippe  (d’Orleans,  1830-48),  a  liberal:  bour¬ 
geois  prosperity. 

Beginnings  of  French  Colonial  Empire  in  Africa. 

Revolution  of  February  (1848).  Second  Republic. 
Louis-Napoleon  (nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte)  President. 
Coup  d^etat  (1851).  Louis-Napoleon  establishes  the  Second 
Empire  (1852),  and  makes  himself  emperor  with  title  Na¬ 
poleon  III,  (1852-70). 

Franco-Prussian  War.  (1870-1).  Loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

Third  Republic  (1870).  Reconstruction  of  France.  Ex- 
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tension  of  colonies  in  Africa  and  Indo-China.  Alliance  with 
Russia.  Entente  with  England. 

World  War  (1914-18).  Recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Colonial  development. 

Reconstruction  (from  1918  on). 


PART  TWO 


BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
AND  HISTORY 
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PART  TWO 


BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  OF  FRENCH  LITERA¬ 
TURE  AND  HISTORY 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  PROPER;  BEFORE  1328 

Historical  Background;  800-1328  1 

Charlemagne  or  Charles  the  Great  (768-814)  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome  in  800.  Defended  Christian  world  against 
Moslems  and  Saxons ;  patron  of  learning,  strong  ruler ;  name 
Carolingian  is  given  'to  his  dynasty. 

Treaty  of  Verdun  (843).  Charlemagne’s  grandsons  di¬ 
vide  his  territory  into  three  parts. 

Normandy  ceded  to  Norse  pirates  (c.  900). 

Hugues  Capet,  Duke  of  France,  becomes  first  of  Capetian 
line  of  kings  (987). 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  (1066)  gave  rise  to 
many  disputes  and  wars  on  account  of  claims  of  Norman- 
English  kings  to  French  territory. 

The  Crusades  (1096-1270),  or  military  expeditions  to 
take  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Moslems,  weakened  the  power 
of  the  feudal  lords  and  strengthened  the  royal  authority. 

Philippe-Auguste  (d.  1223)  and  Saint  Louis  (d.  1270) 
left  a  well  organized  kingdom. 

The  French  Language  is  largely  composed  of  words 

1  For  a  brief  outline  of  historical  events  before  800  see  “Landmarks 
in  French  History,”  page  3. 
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derived  from  spoken  Latin  and  other  words  borrowed  from 
literary  Latin. 

French  Literature  begins  about  uoo. 

Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  Proper;  1100-1328 

I.  Feudal  Literature 

1.  Chansons  de  Geste  were  epic  poems  dealing  with  in¬ 
cidents  in  national  history  and  tradition.  The  Song  of  Roland 
is  best  of  these  poems. 

2.  The  Crusades  furnished  material  for  later  epic  or  nar¬ 
rative  poems. 


II.  Courtly  Poetry 

1.  The  Breton  Romances  were  tales  of  Celtic  origin, 
founded  on  legends  and  tales  of  events  in  Brittany  and  the 
British  Isles.  Feudal  sentiments  of  war  and  nationality  re¬ 
placed  by  adventure  and  courtly  love.  Chretien  de  Troyes 
(d.  1195)  greatest  of  French  writers  who  dealt  with  Breton 
legends:  wrote  Tristan,  Lancelot,  Yvain,  etc. 

2.  Lais  of  Marie  de  France,  short  tales  in  verse  of  love 
and  magic,  last  half  of  12th  century. 

3.  Aucassin  et  Nicolette  (12th  century),  a  story  of  ro¬ 
mantic  love  in  prose  and  verse. 

4.  Romances  of  Adventure  include  tales  from  eastern 
and  other  sources — ancestors  of  later  novels.  Floire  et 
Blanche fleur,  Chatelaine  de  Vergy  are  examples. 

III.  Learned  and  Allegorical  Poetry 

1.  Poems  of  Antiquity  (12th  and  13th  centuries),  of 
learned  or  literary  origin,  based  on  Greek  and  Latin  sources ; 
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some  were  free  translations  of  such  works  as  the  JEneid. 

2.  Allegory:  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  (13th  century),  a 
long  poem  in  two  parts,  a  tale  of  courtly  love  and  a  satire  on 
society ;  of  great  influence  on  medieval  literature. 

3.  Didactic  Poetry  :  combines  information  with  religious 
or  moral  precepts:  treatises  on  natural  history  called  Besti- 
aires,  Lapidaires,  etc. 

IV.  Bourgeois  and  Satirical  Poetry 

1.  Fables:  several  collections  of  animal  fables  called 
“Ysopets,”  best  written  by  Marie  de  France. 

2.  Roman  de  Renart  { 12th  and  13th  centuries).  A  body  of 
verse  tales  making  up  an  Animal  Epic  and  based  on  the 
fables :  main  theme  is  feud  between  the  fox — Renart — and 
the  wolf  :  intended  to  amuse  but  also  a  vehicle  for  satire. 

3.  Fabliaux  (13th  and  14th  centuries):  some  150  tales 
in  verse  dealing  with  everyday  events  in  the  lives  of  middle 
class  people — often  coarse  in  tone,  chiefly  to  amuse,  at  times 
satirical. 

V.  Lyric  Poetry 

1.  In  the  South  (12th  and  13th  centuries).  Artificial 
love  poetry  of  the  Troubadours — written  in  the  language 
called  Provengal ;  influenced  the  lyric  poets  of  other  countries. 

2.  In  the  North.  Composed  for  festivals  and  dances: 
themes  were  love,  spring,  and  pastoral  subjects. 

VI.  Drama  Before  1300 

A.  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA 

(a)  Liturgical  Origins  in  nth  century.  Church  em¬ 
ployed  drama  at  certain  festivals  to  teach  the  essentials  of  the 
faith  and  incidents  from  the  Bible. 
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(b)  Transition  Plays.  Adam,  Jeu  de  St.  Nicolas,  Mi¬ 
racle  de  Theophile;  drama  passes  into  secular  hands  and  out 
of  the  Church. 


B.  COMEDY 

(a)  Origins  in  pantomimes  and  jugglers’  performances. 

(b)  Adam  de  la  Halle  (1230-1288  c.)  :  Jeu  de  la  Feuil- 
lee  and  Jeu  de  Robin  et  de  Marion  mark  beginning  of  real 
comedy. 


VII.  History 

First  records  were  monkish  chronicles  written  in  Latin. 

Villehardouin  (1152-1212  c.)  wrote  history  of  Fourth 
Crusade. 

Joinville  (1225-1317)  wrote  history  of  Louis  IX  (St. 
Louis). 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD  (1328-1515) 

Historical  Background 

Hundred  Years’  War  (1337-1453)  growing  out  of 
claims  of  English  kings  to  the  French  throne.  French  de¬ 
feated  at  Crecy  (1346),  Poitiers  (1356)  and  Agincourt 
(1415).  By  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420),  infant  son  of  Henry  V 
of  England  to  be  heir  of  Charles  VI  of  France.  Jeanne 
d’Arc  relieved  siege  of  Orleans  (1429)  ;  English  were  driven 
out  and  war  ended  with  surrender  of  Bordeaux  (1453). 
Culture,  trade,  industry,  nearly  wrecked,  but  royal  authority 
strengthened. 

Louis  XI  (1461-1483)  by  clever  diplomacy  gave  his  coun¬ 
try  comparative  peace  and  prosperity,  and  widened  its 
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boundaries.  His  son,  Charles  VIII  (1483-98)  began  wars 
in  Italy. 


Literature 

I.  Poetry 

1.  Christine  de  Pisan,  first  Frenchwoman  to  live  by  her 
pen. 

2.  Alain  Chartier  and  Charles  d’Orleans  wrote  poems 
better  in  form  than  in  substance. 

3.  Francois  Villon,  the  vagabond  poet,  though  medieval 
in  his  form,  strikes  a  personal  note  that  seems  modern. 

II.  Drama 

A.  RELIGIOUS 

(a)  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame  (14th  century).  Incidents  in¬ 
volving  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary  extended  to  persons  in 
danger. 

(b)  Mysteres.  Serious  dramatic  productions,  based  on  the 
Bible,  legends  of  the  saints,  history. 

B.  COMIC  OR  PROFANE 

(a)  Moralites,  intended  to  amuse  and  also  teach  a  moral. 

(b)  Softies,  intended  to  amuse  but  including  satire. 

(c)  Farces,  sole  object  to  amuse  the  crowd:  best  known  is 
called  Maitre  Pathelin  (c.  1464)  probably  by  Guillaume 
Alecis. 


III.  History 

1.  Froissart  (1337-1405)  in  his  Chroniques  describes 
events  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 
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2.  Com  mines  (1445-1511)  in  his  Memoir es  relates  history 
of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XI  and  Charles  VIII. 

IV.  Prose  Tales 

The  Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles,  short  stories  imitated  from 
Italian  models,  of  15th  century  (author  not  known). 

THE  RENAISSANCE:  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

(1515-1600) 

Historical  Background 

Wars  waged  by  Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII  and  Francois 
Ier  to  annex  Italian  territory  brought  France  into  contact 
with  Italian  culture.  Francois  Ier  furthered  French  culture 
by  his  patronage  of  art  and  literature. 

Protestant  Reformation  became  in  France  a  cause  of 
civil  strife,  attacking  royal  authority  during  the  reigns  of 
several  weak  kings.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day 
(1572)  great  blow  to  Protestant  cause. 

Civil  and  religious  struggles  ended  by  Henri  de  Navarre, 
who  became  king  as  Henri  IV  (1589-1610)  ;  by  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1598),  giving  certain  rights  to  Protestant  subjects, 
he  attempted  to  establish  religious  toleration. 

Literature 

The  spiritual  and  intellectual  awakening  that  started  in 
Italy  and  spread  over  western  Europe  is  called  the  Renais¬ 
sance. 


A.  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  CENTURY 

1.  Clement  Marot  (1497-1544),  a  transition  writer  and 
court  poet  of  Frangois  Ier. 
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2.  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  sister  of  Frangois  Ier,  patron¬ 
ess  of  art  and  letters  and  liberal  in  religious  views,  wrote  the 
Heptameron,  a  collection  of  prose  tales. 

3.  Franqois  Rabelais  (c.  1494-1553),  typical  many- 
talented  genius  of  the  Renaissance,  wrote  a  satire  of  his 
times  called  Gargantua  et  Pantagruel. 

4.  Jean  Calvin  (1509-1564),  defender  and  law-giver  of 
French  Protestantism,  expounded  his  doctrine  in  the  Institu¬ 
tion  de  la  religion  chretienne ;  made  Geneva  a  Protestant 
Rome. 

5.  Drama  continues  in  form  of  religious  plays  and  learned 
attempts  at  tragedies  in  imitation  of  the  Ancients. 

B.  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  CENTURY 

1.  La  Pleiade  was  a  group  of  young  poets  who  under¬ 
took  with  considerable  success  to  elevate  French  to  the  dignity 
of  Latin  as  a  literary  language. 

(a)  Ronsard  (1524-1585)  was  the  leader  of  the  Pleiade 
and  greatest  poet  of  his  age :  odes,  eclogues  and  son¬ 
nets. 

(b)  Du  Bellay  (1522-1560)  wrote  the  manifesto  of  the 
Pleiade,  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  langue  frangaise 
(1549)- 

(c)  Jodelle  (1532-1573)  wrote  tragedy  ( Cleopatre ), 
and  comedy  (Eugene).  From  his  time,  tragedy  was 
developed  on  classic  lines,  comedy  under  Italian  influ¬ 
ence. 

2.  Montaigne  (1533-1592),  essay  writer,  skeptical  phi¬ 
losopher.  His  Essais  began  to  appear  in  1580. 

Lesser  writers  are  Amyot,  the  translator  of  Plutarch;  du 
Bartas,  Protestant  rival  of  Ronsard;  d'Aubigne,  chief 
Protestant  poet  in  France ;  Monluc,  who  wrote  on  religious 
wars;  Brantome,  who  contributed  biographies  of  con- 
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temporaries;  Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  who  wrote  on  the 
religious  life. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY:  1600-1715 
(THE  “CLASSICAL”  AGE) 

I.  PERIOD  OF  TRANSITION:  1600-1660 
Historical  Events 

Henri  IV  (1589-1610),  leader  of  the  Protestants,  became 
a  Catholic  and  was  thus  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
French;  a  strong,  liberal  monarch,  he  brought  about  internal 
peace,  established  religious  liberty,  strengthened  royalty,  and 
improved  the  international  standing  of  France.  His  reign 
marks  the  transition  from  the  political  and  intellectual  dis¬ 
order  of  the  1 6th  century. 

Louis  XIII  (1610-43;  Regency  of  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis)  was  an  inferior  king,  but  the  strong  hand  of  his  minister, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  organized  victory  and  established  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  king. 

Minority  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-61).  With  Anne  of 
Austria  as  Regent  and  Cardinal  M azarin  as  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  France  is  victorious  in  war  and  adds  to  her  territory. 
The  Fronde  revolt  is  put  down. 

Literature 

I.  Preparation  of  the  Classical  Discipline 

The  coming  discipline  (evidenced  in  the  Salons,  Malherbe, 
Balzac,  the  Dramatic  Rules,  the  Academy,  and  Descartes) 
contends  against  the  old  free  spirit  of  the  16th  century. 

i,  Malherbe  (1555-1628),  The  Reformer  of  Poetry, 
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an  uninspired  poet,  was  most  influential  as  critic  and  gram¬ 
marian,  working  for  sobriety,  taste,  and  clearness  in  language 
and  literature.  His  influence  was  unfavorable  both  to  exag¬ 
gerated  fantasy  and  to  the  true  lyric  impulse. 

2.  Guez  de  Balzac  (1594-1654);  The  Reformer  of 
Prose.  His  Lettres  and  other  works  mark  progress  toward 
force  and  regularity. 

3.  The  Salons  (e.  g.,  that  of  Mme  de  Rambouillet) 
are  centers  of  refinement  in  life  and  language.  In  time, 
pedantry  and  debased  preciosite  weaken  their  influence ; 
distinction  becomes  affectation. 

4.  The  Academy  (1634)  adds  official  sanction  to  letters. 

5.  The  Novel,  though  much  admired,  is  gallant,  prolix, 
inferior.  The  Astree  of  d’Urfe  is  the  masterpiece  of  pastoral. 
Mlle  de  Scudery  wrote  le  Grand  Cyrus,  etc.,  in  the  heroic- 
precieux  manner;  Sorel  and  Scarron  wrote  burlesque  ro¬ 
mances. 

6.  Drama  Before  Corneille  : 

(a)  Comedy  is  an  artificial  reflection  of  Italian  comedy, 
which  disappeared  with  Hardy.  Real  comedy  was  re¬ 
established  about  1630  by  Rotrou  and  Corneille. 

(b)  Hardy  (d.  1632),  inartistic  but  possessed  of  dramatic 
sense,  first  interested  audiences  in  tragedy.  He  also 
wrote  pastorals,  and  tragi-comedies  with  comic  ele¬ 
ments. 

(c)  Mairet  (1604-86).  His  Sophonisbe,  1634,  is  the 
first  thoroughly  classical  tragedy. 

II.  The  First  Generation  of  the  Great  Classics 

1.  Corneille  (1606-84),  Creator  of  Classical  Trag¬ 
edy,  combines  the  art  of  the  Pleiade  school  with  the  vitality  of 
Hardy’s  product  into  the  first  tragedies  that  are  great  as 
literature,  adding  the  elements  of  moral  interest  and  logic  of 
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character;  le  Cid  (1636-7),  Horace,  Polyeucte,  Cinna.  His 
brilliant  period  ends  in  1651.  He  creates  ideal  heroic  char¬ 
acters  with  all-conquering  wills,  rather  intellectual  than  senti¬ 
mental. 

2.  Contemporary  Drama: 

(a)  Comedy: — Corneille  in  his  early  period  wrote  orig¬ 
inal  comedies.  Rotrou  is  important.  Farce  continues 
on  a  lower  plane.  All  other  comedy  is  extravagant. 

(b)  Tragedy  and  Tragi-Comedy  : — Rotrou  ( Saint - 
Genest,  Venceslas ) ;  Th.  Corneille  (Timocrate) . 

3  Descartes  (1596-1650),  The  Reformer  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  by  his  Discours  de  la  Methode  (163 7)  founds  modern 
philosophy,  rejecting  authority  and  basing  knowledge  on  rea¬ 
son  alone.  This  work  is  a  great  masterpiece  of  French  prose, 
but  the  style  is  loose. 

4.  Pascal  (1623-62);  Scientist,  Religious  Philoso¬ 
pher,  Creator  of  Artistic  Prose.  Distinguished  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  physics,  Pascal  is  known  to  literature  for  two 
great  religious  works, — the  Lettres  provinciates  (1656-7), 
written  to  defend  the  Jansenist  sect  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  Pensees,  unfinished  notes  for  an  argument  in  favor  of 
Christianity.  His  prose  is  unique  for  vigor,  elegance,  natural¬ 
ness,  wit,  logic. 


II.  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  GREAT  CLASSICS 

1660-1685 

( THE  SCHOOL  OF  1660 ) 

Historical  Events 

Louis  XIV  (1643-1715)  ruled  in  person  after  1661,  a  bril¬ 
liant  autocrat,  whose  love  of  war,  conquests,  pleasure  and 
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display  finally  brought  on  disaster.  France  was  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  Europe  from  1661  to  1685 ;  victorious 
on  land  and  sea  and  gaining  in  territory.  Religious  liberty 
was  ended  in  1685.  The  brilliance  of  the  court  contrasted  with 
the  misery  of  the  peasantry. 


Literature 

“Classical”  Art  is  characterized  by  order,  common  sense, 
logic,  simplicity,  impersonality,  discipline,  authority,  elegance, 
clear  general  ideas,  and  respect  for  Classical  Antiquity.  Po¬ 
etry,  individualism,  imagination,  lyrism,  are  not  favored. 

1.  “Les  Mondains”  : 

(a)  La  Rochefoucauld  (1613-80),  famous  for  his  care¬ 
fully  wrought  Maximes,  giving  a  pessimistic  view  of 
human  motives. 

(b)  Cardinal  de  Retz  (1614-93):  Memoires  (of  the 
Fronde). 

(c)  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  author  of  the  first  French 
psychological  novel,  la  Princesse  de  Cleves  (1678), 
distinguished  from  earlier  novels  by  brevity,  realism, 
and  moral  emphasis. 

(d)  Madame  de  Sevigne  (1626-96)  wrote  the  most  im¬ 

portant  Letters  of  the  century. 

2.  Boileau  (1636-1711),  Theorist  of  the  Classical 
School,  was  a  minor  poet  and  the  most  influential  critic  of 
his  time  in  all  Europe.  Ffe  favored  respect  for  the  Ancients, 
order,  good  sense,  restraint,  “reason,”  “truth”;  and  opposed 
affectation,  emphasis,  fantasy.  (See  especially  l’ Art  po- 
etique .)  His  doctrine  was  useful  in  its  time,  but  it  is  narrow, 
too  abstract,  unfriendly  to  imagination,  and  is  founded  upon 
limited  knowledge. 
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3.  La  Fontaine  (1621-95);  The  Supreme  Fabulist. 
Brief  moralizing  narratives  dramatically  told  in  free  poetic 
form  with  unrivalled  technical  power.  One  of  the  rare  writers 
of  his  time  with  a  feeling  for  Nature  and  the  lyric  touch. 

4.  ,M.oliere  (1622-73),  Greatest  of  Writers  of  Com¬ 
edy,  has  left  more  than  20  masterpieces,  in  verse  or  in  prose, 
ranging  from  farce  to  near-tragedy;  les  Precieuses  ridicules 
(1659),  I’Avare,  le  Misanthrope,  le  Malade  imaginaire 
(1673).  Classical  in  spirit,  but  not  servile  in  matters  of  form. 
Primarily  interested  in  social  satire. 

5.  Racine  (1639-99);  The  Consummate  Tragic  Poet. 
In  nine  tragic  masterpieces, — including  Andromaque  (1667), 
Phedre  (1677),  Athalie  (1691) — all  distinguished  by  psy¬ 
chological  realism,  he  studies  a  passionate  crisis  in  simple, 
concentrated  form,  being  especially  successful  in  portraying 
jealous  love  and  the  soul  of  woman.  He  easily  follows  the  rule 
of  the  unities. 

6.  BossUet  (1627-1704),  Preacher,  Teacher,  His¬ 
torian,  Theologian,  is  especially  known  for  his  funeral 
orations,  and  his  Discours  sur  I’histoire  universelle  (the 
theological  interpretation  of  history).  He  has  a  magnificent 
style  and  develops  his  material  in  orderly  fashion. 

7.  Bourdaloue  (1632-1704),  a  preacher. 

III.  THE  END  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  AGE:  1685-1715 
( LIBERATION  AND  TRANSITION ) 

Historical  Events 

Europe  combines  against  the  ruthless  ambition  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  France  is  ultimately  defeated  in  war  and  diplomacy. 
Louis  dies  in  political  eclipse  and  family  sorrow,  after  a 
reign  brilliant  in  conquest,  social  splendor  and  literary 
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achievement,  but  cruel  and  ultimately  disastrous.  The  com¬ 
placent  belief  in  the  finality  of  the  existing  social  order  is 
shaken. 


Literature 

1.  The  Quarrel  of  the  “Ancients”  and  the  “Mod¬ 
erns”  is  evidence  of  the  growing  tendency  to  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  Antiquity. 

2.  La  Bruyere  (1645-96),  in  his  Caracteres  ou  les  Mceurs 
de  ce  siecle,  composes  brief  maxims  or  longer  “portraits,” 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  but  not  so 
compact,  bitter,  or  pessimistic,  and  with  a  hint  of  the  coming 
social  protest. 

3.  Fenelon  (1651-1715),  an  ecclesiastic  with  liberal  po¬ 
litical  views,  wrote  several  educational  works,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  Telemaque.  His  Lettre  a  I’Academie  frangaise 
is  an  important  document  in  literary  criticism. 

4.  Drama: 

(a)  The  Comedie  Franqaise  established  1680. 

(b)  Regnard  ( le  Joueur,  etc.)  and  Lesage  (Tur caret) , 
comedy  of  manners. 

(c)  Crebillon,  inferior  tragedy. 

5.  Two  Forerunners  of  the  New  Spirit  : 

(a)  Bayle  (1647-1706)  compiled  the  Dictionnaire  his- 
torique  et  critique  (1697),  a  landmark  in  the  learned 
critical  discussion  of  accepted  views  in  religion  and 
morals. 

(b)  Fontenelle  (1657-1757)  was  a  popularizer  of 
science  and  scientific  rationalism.  His  Histoire  des 
oracles,  Entretiens  sur  la  pluralite  des  mondes,  etc., 
were  all  published  before  1700. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY:  1715-1799 

I.  FIRST  PERIOD:  1715-1750 
(. FORMATION  OF  THE  “PHILOSOPHIC”  SPIRIT) 

Historical  Events 

Louis  XV  (1715-74)- — The  Regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (1715-23)  was  a  time  of  moral  looseness  and 
public  ruin.  Popular  distress  continued,  in  spite  of  super¬ 
ficial  prosperity,  under  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 
Lorraine  was  won  for  the  queen’s  father  (and  ultimately 
for  France)  in  a  successful  war  with  Austria,  1733-5.  Louis 
XV  governed  alone,  and  badly,  after  1743;  he  took  part  in 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  1740-8. 

Literature 

The  Spirit  of  the  Century. — The  18th  century  was  a 
critical,  scientific,  anti-religious  period,  much  influenced  by 
England  in  thought  and  literature.  It  extended  the  cult  of 
reason,  so  that  critical  analysis  included  religion  and  the 
social  order.  But  its  rationalism  is  tainted  with  prejudice,  and 
its  style  lacks  feeling  and  color.  Royal  influence  wanes; 
cafes  and  salons  become  important,  and  the  power  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  money  is  felt  in  society.  Literature  runs  in  two 
streams: — (1)  a  mechanical  continuation  of  the  “classical” 
tradition,  (2)  a  new  literature  of  critical  analysis  and  propa¬ 
ganda  for  humanity  and  reason.  Before  1750  literature 
is  satirical  rather  than  revolutionary. 

1.  Saint-Simon  (1675-1755)  ;  picturesque  Memoires  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  Regency ;  an  echo  of  the  Old 
Order. 
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2.  Vauvenargues  (1715-47)  ;  Reflexions  or  Maximes ;  a 
sentimental  moralist,  more  optimistic  than  La  Rochefoucauld. 

3.  Drama: 

(a)  Tragedy  is  weak,  though  Crebillon  and  Voltaire 
had  a  great  contemporary  reputation. 

(b)  Comedy:  Marivaux  (1688-1763)  creates  the  Com¬ 
edy  of  Love  (e.  g.,  le  Jeu  de  l’ amour  et  du  hasard), 
combining  true  psychology  with  fantastic  situations. 

(c)  Comedie  Larmoyante  (Sentimental  Comedy)  ;  La 
Chaussee  (1691-1752)  inferior  in  quality,  but  had  a 
great  vogue. 

4.  The  Novel  was  practically  created  in  the  18th  century: 

(a)  Lesage  (1668-1747)  creates  the  Novel  of  Man¬ 
ners,  of  which  the  rogue  type  is  seen  in  Gil  Bias. 

(b)  Marivaux  (1688-1763),  Vie  de  Marianne,  adds  the 
element  of  feeling. 

(c)  Prevost  (1697-1763),  Manon  Lescaut;  sentiment  be¬ 
comes  uncontrolled  passion. 

5.  Verse  was  wholly  “unpoetic,”  though  at  the  time  Vol¬ 
taire  was  believed  to  be  a  great  poet. 

6.  The  Beginnings  of  “Philosophic”  Literature: 

(a)  Montesquieu  (1689-1755).  Lettres  persanes,  criti¬ 
cism  of  Western  life  in  story  form.  In  Grandeur  et 
decadence  des  Romains  he  is  the  serious  political 
philosopher,  with  a  secular  view  of  history.  In  the 
Esprit  des  lois  (his  masterpiece)  he  generalizes  as  to 
the  reason  for  variations  in  legislation. 

(b)  Voltaire’s  First  Period  (1694-1750).  Great  con¬ 
temporary  reputation  for  verse  and  tragedy.  The  Let¬ 
tres  philo sophique s ,  with  their  unfavorable  view  of 
the  French  system,  resulting  from  a  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  exile,  show  his  critical  bent.  Histoire  de 
Charles  XII. 
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II.  SECOND  PERIOD:  1750-1789 
( THE  “ PHILOSOPHIC ”  CONFLICT ) 

Reason,  humanity,  propaganda,  scientific  progress.  A  vio¬ 
lent  attack  upon  the  existing  order  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
the  Encyclopedists.  Pure  literature  occupies  a  second  place. 
But  sentiment  and  imagination  also  awaken. 

Historical  Events 

Louis  XV  ( Continued ).  Under  a  weak  and  debased  court, 
ruled  by  woman  favorites,  France  met  with  defeat  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  Louis  XV,  worst  of  French  kings,  died 
in  1774. 

Louis  XVI  (1774-92)  became  king  at  a  moment  of  mis¬ 
ery,  disorganization,  and  corruption.  His  weak  attempts  at 
improvement  were  futile.  The  States  General  were  con¬ 
vened  in  1789  and  were  asked  for  money. 

Literature 

1.  Voltaire’s  Second  Period  (1750-78) ;  pamphleteer, 
enemy  of  the  Old  Order,  universal  genius,  “liberator  of  the 
human  mind”;  a  tremendous  destructive  influence  in  the 
realm  of  government  and  faith,  guided  by  belief  in  liberty, 
material  progress,  toleration,  and  deism.  He  writes  history, 
tracts  in  fiction  form,  letters,  and  the  Dictionnaire  philoso- 
phique  (attacking  the  established  order).  The  Essai  sur  les 
mceurs,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  and  Precis  du  siecle  de  Louis 
XV  form  a  universal  history  of  mankind,  modern  in  spirit, 
but  marred  by  a  prejudice  against  religion. 

2.  The  Philosophes  were  the  social  and  intellectual  radi¬ 
cals  who  warred  against  the  Old  Order  in  the  name  of 
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Humanity  and  Reason, — the  first  great  popularizers  of 
knowledge,  with  a  powerful  influence  toward  political  and 
intellectual  liberalism. — The  ENCYCLOPEDIE  (1751-72), 
their  text-book,  was  a  survey  of  the  advance  of  civilization, 
with  a  double  purpose, — to  popularize  technical  knowledge, 
and  to  attack  religion  and  absolute  monarchy.  It  owed  its 
completion  to  the  materialist,  Diderot  (1713-84),  who  also 
wrote  novels,  criticism,  and  plays. 

3.  Philosophic  Salons  (after  1750)  were  influential 
centers  of  propaganda,  e.  g.,  those  of  Mme  Geoffrin,  Mme 
du  Deffand,  and  Mile  de  Lespinasse. 

4.  Drama  : 

(a)  “Drame  Bourgeois”  (pathetic,  didactic  tragedy  of 
ordinary  people,  in  prose)  was  tried  unsuccessfully  by 
Diderot  and  others.  Sedaine’s  Philosophe  sans  le 
savoir  was  the  most  successful  example. 

(b)  Beaumarchais  (1732-99)  ;  gay  comedy  of  plot,  with 
satire  of  social  abuses ;  le  Barbier  de  Seville,  le  Man¬ 
age  de  Figaro. 

5.  The  Novel  (“philosophic,”  used  for  propaganda  or 
satire,  often  gross)  : 

(a)  Voltaire:  Zadig,  Candide. 

(b)  Diderot:  le  Neveu  de  Rameau. 

(c)  Rousseau:  la  Nouvelle  Heloise. 

(d)  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre:  Paul  et  Virginie. 

6.  Buffon  (1707-88),  a  naturalist  with  literary  gifts: 
Discours  sur  le  style,. Histoire  naturelle. 

7.  Rousseau  (1712-78),  Prophet  of  a  New  Spirit,  who 
voiced  a  spiritual  revolt  against  the  mechanical  philosophy  of 
his  century,  was  a  constructive  innovator,  religious,  senti¬ 
mental,  subjective.  Nature  and  the  picturesque  style  re¬ 
entered  literature  with  him.  Though  a  vast  influence  upon 
modern  life,  he  was  weak  in  character,  and  guilty  of  fallacies 
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and  inconsistencies.  The  Discours  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts 
formulates  his  fundamental  thesis, — protest  against  civiliza¬ 
tion — as  does  the  Discours  sur  forigine  de  Vinegalite  parnii 
les  homines  (which  argues  that  property  is  the  source  of 
social  woes).  La  Nouvelle  Heloise  is  a  sentimental  novel 
teaching  duty.  Le  Contrat  social  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
absolute  democracy.  Emile  gives  Rousseau’s  ideas  on  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Confessions  are  his  autobiography. 

8.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (1737-1814).  The 
Etudes  de  la  nature  present  a  new  art  of  form  and  color,  but 
are  weak  as  science  and  philosophy.  Paid  et  Virginie  is  a 
sentimental  story  famous  for  descriptions,  praising  the  “nat¬ 
ural”  life.  He  introduced  the  exotic. 

III.  THIRD  PERIOD:  1789-1799 
( THE  REVOLUTION ) 

Historical  Events 

The  States  General  (1789)  defied  the  king  and  became 
first  the  National  Assembly  and  then  the  Constituent 
Assembly;  thus  began  the  Revolution.  The  Bastille  was 
stormed  July  14,  1789.  A  liberal  constitution  was  proclaimed. 
The  vacillation  of  the  king  and  the  violence  of  the  radicals 
led  to  conflict. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  (1791-2)  was  moderate,  a 
transition  period.  Foreign  wars  began  in  1792. 

The  National  Convention  (1792-5)  proclaimed  the  Re¬ 
public  (1792)  and  executed  the  king.  The  Vendee  was  a 
royalist  revolt.  The  radical  Jacobins  gained  control  and  in¬ 
stituted  the  Terror,  under  Robespierre.  Military  successes 
now  began,  and  continued  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  Convention  turned  over  its  power  to  the  Directorate 

(1795-9)- 
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Literature 

1.  Pure  Literature  is  barren  in  this  period,  which  wit¬ 
nesses  the  destruction  of  polite  society  as  a  literary  power, 
the  birth  of  the  daily  political  newspaper  (really  free  only 
until  the  Terror),  and  the  beginnings  of  political  eloquence 
(Danton,  Robespierre,  Mirabeau). 

2.  Poetry.  The  Marseillaise  of  Rouget  de  Lisle.  The 
verse  of  Chenier  (1762-94),  written  in  this  period  but  pub¬ 
lished  later. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  1799-1890 

I.  FIRST  PERIOD:  1799-1830 
( PRECURSORS  OF  ROMANTICISM ) 

Historical  Events - — Consulate,  Empire,  Restoration 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1799-1815),  victorious  general 
and  great  administrator,  replaced  the  Directorate  by  the  Con¬ 
sulate;  became  Consul  for  Life  in  1802  and  Emperor  in 
1804;  won  further  victories  over  the  European  Coalition  (ex¬ 
cept  at  sea),  and  almost  complete  control  of  Europe  outside 
of  England  and  Russia.  The  Concordat  of  1802  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Russian  campaign  was  the 
beginning  of  his  downfall,  defeat  coming  first  in  1814,  and 
finally  (after  a  brief  return  from  his  first  exile)  at  Water¬ 
loo  in  1815. 

The  Restoration. — Louis  XVIII  (1815-24),  an  intelli¬ 
gent  moderate  constitutional  king,  was  then  placed  on  the 
throne. 

Cpiarles  X  (1824-30),  a  reactionary,  was  overthrown  by 

“The  Revolution  of  July”  (1830),  which  made  Louis- 
Philippe  king. 
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Literature 

The  period  from  1799  to  1820  or  1830  is  very  barren.  Only 
three  great  names  emerge. 

1.  Mme  de  Stael  (1766-1817)  renewed  literary  criticism, 
helping  to  break  the  authority  of  Boileau,  and  revealed  Ger¬ 
man  literature  to  France  :  De  la  Litterature  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  les  institutions  sociales,  De  I’Allemagne.  Also  two  novels, 
Delphine,  Corinne. 

2.  Chateaubriand  (1768-1848),  melancholy,  rhetorical 
rather  than  intellectual,  registers  a  new  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  Christianity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Nature;  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  artist,  a  painter  and  poet  in  prose.  Atala  is  a  story 
of  love  among  the  American  Indians.  Rene,  the  incarnation 
of  romantic  melancholy,  is  a  story  of  the  relations  of  a 
brother  and  a  sister.  Le  Genie  du  christianisme  is  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  picturesque  elements  in  Christianity.  Les 
Martyrs  describes  love  and  martyrdom  among  the  early 
Christians.  Les  Memoires  d’outre-tombe  are  autobiographical. 

3.  Lamartine  (1790-1869),  a  poet  who  embodies  new 
ideas  in  old  forms,  less  brilliant  than  Chateaubriand,  but  of 
more  genuine  emotion :  tender  and  melodious.  Meditations 
poetiques  (1820),  etc. 

4.  The  Novel.  Besides  those  of  Stael  and  Chateaubriand, 
Senancour’s  Obermann  (1804)  and  Constant’s  Adolphe 
(1816). 


II.  SECOND  PERIOD:  1830-1850 
( THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT) 

Historical  Events 

Louis-Philippe  (1830-48),  though  progressive  and  lib¬ 
eral,  was  overthrown  by  the 
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“Revolution  of  February”  (1848),  which  proclaimed  a 
Republic.  Louis-Napoleon,  the  first  president,  seized  the 
power,  and  as  the  result  came  the 

Second  Empire  (Napoleon  III)  in  1852. 

Literature 

I.  The  School  of  1830 

Full  blown  Romanticism,  the  revolt  against  Classic  regu¬ 
larity  in  the  name  of  freedom,  individualism,  and  feeling, 
now  prevails. 

II.  Poetry  in  the  Romantic  Period 

1.  Vigny  (1797-1863),  profound,  sincere,  and  more  im¬ 
personal  than  the  typical  Romantic.  His  creed  is  haughty 
pessimistic  stoicism. 

2.  Hugo  (1802-85),  the  sublime  singer  of  average  human 
sentiments,  both  lyric  and  objective,  the  typical  Romantic,  the 
leader  of  the  school,  a  supreme  artist  but  a  shallow  thinker. 
Feuilles  d’ automne ,  Chatiments,  etc. 

3.  Beranger  wrote  popular  chansons. 

4.  Musset  (1810-57),  poet  of  fancy  and  passion,  was 
fully  Romantic  in  his  early  stage  only.  His  theme  is  the  om¬ 
nipotence  and  sanctity  of  love.  Les  Nuits,  etc. 

5.  Gautier  (1811-72)  marks  the  Transition  from  Ro¬ 
manticism.  The  first  exponent  of  “art  for  art’s  sake,”  a 
finished  workman  striving  for  plastic  effects,  without  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  interests. 

III.  Drama  in  the  Romantic  Period 

Romantic  drama  made  a  great  stir  at  the  time :  its  theories 
are  found  especially  in  the  Preface  to  Hugo’s  Cromwell ,  the 
manifesto  of  the  new  freedom, 
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1.  Dumas  the  Elder  (1803-70)  has  dramatic  instinct  but 
is  neither  psychologist  nor  artist.  Henri  III  et  sa  cour, 
Antony. 

2.  Hugo’s  Hernani  (1830)  marks  the  triumph  of  the  new 
theories.  Great  in  imagination  and  lyric  power,  his  plays  lack 
solid  dramatic  worth;  striving  for  effect  replacefs  true  char¬ 
acter  and  passion. 

3.  Vigny’s  Chatterton,  close  to  the  Classic  ideal,  is  a  sym¬ 
bolic  exposition  of  the  crushing  of  the  spiritual  man  by 
materialistic  society. 

4.  Musset,  best  dramatist  of  the  group,  neither  wholly 
Romantic  nor  Classic,  depicts  love  as  life’s  sacred  and  su¬ 
preme  good.  Deep  sentiment  and  sincere  psychology  in  fanci¬ 
ful  settings  are  seen  in  Fantasio,  On  ne  badine  pas  arose 
Vamour,  etc. 

5.  Scribe  (1791-1861),  a  prolific  writer  of  Comedy  dur¬ 
ing  the  Romantic  Period,  was  not  part  of  the  movement. 
Superficial,  but  skillful  in  handling  plot.  On  Verre  d’eau, 
Bataille  de  dames,  etc. 


IV.  The  Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period 

A.  THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

1.  Vigny’s  Cinq-Mars  (1826)  symbolizes  the  struggle 
between  Richelieu  and  the  nobility. 

2.  Hugo’s  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  and  other  novels  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  subject,  spirit,  and  treatment;  his  improbable 
plots  and  weak  psychology  are  somewhat  redeemed  by 
imagination,  style,  and  a  singular  grandeur. 

3.  Other  Writers:  Merimee,  Gautier,  Dumas  the  Elder, 
Balzac  (early  work). 
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B.  THE  SENTIMENTAL  NOVEL 

George  Sand  (1804-76),  Indiana,  la  Mare  au  Diable, 
etc.  An  optimistic  interpreter  of  life,  but  not  divorced  from 
reality;  fond  of  Nature  and  the  life  of  peasants. 


C.  THE  ANALYTIC  NOVEL 

This  type  develops  in  objective  form  during  the  century. 
Stendhal  (1783-1842),  le  Rouge  et  le  noir,  la  Chartreuse 
de  Parme,  was  the  first  to  combine  Romantic  breadth  with 
fidelity  to  truth ;  a  psychological  Realist. 

D.  TOWARD  REALISM 

Balzac’s  (1799-1850)  Novels  of  Manners  add  the  sense 
of  the  real  to  the  Romantic  novel.  Powerful  reproduction  of 
reality,  but  without  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of  life : 
Eugenie  Grandet,  le  Pere  Goriot,  la  Cousine  Bette,  etc. 

E.  MERIMEE  (1803-70)  AND  THE  “nOUVELLE” 

Less  massive  than  Balzac,  but  a  better  artist  and  an  imper¬ 
sonal  Realist,  Merimee  depicts  strong  emotions  and  strange 
subjects  with  care  and  restraint.  ( Matteo  Falcone,  Tamango, 
Colomha,  Carmen ). 


V.  History 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century  Guizot  (1787-1874;  Revo¬ 
lution  d’Angleterre,  Civilisation  on  France)  and  De  Tocque- 
ville  (1805-59;  Democratic  en  Amerique,  etc.)  attempt 
philosophic  history.  Narrative  history  is  exemplified  in 
Thierry  (1795-1856;  Recits  des  temps  merovingiens,  etc.). 
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Michelet  (1798-1874;  Histoire  de  France )  seeks  to  revive 
the  life  of  the  past;  artist  and  poet  rather  than  impersonal 
scholar. 


VI.  Religion  and  Philosophy 

1.  Lammenais  (1782-1854),  a  priest  of  liberal  social 
views :  Paroles  d’un  croyant. 

2.  Cousin  (1792-1867 ;  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau  et  du  Bien ),  an 
eclectic  and  idealistic  philosopher. 

3.  Comte  (1798-1857)  founds  Positivism,  which  limits 
its  investigations  to  phenomena  and  claims  to  discover  only 
relative  truth. 


VII.  Criticism 

1.  Nisard  continues  Boileau’s  dogmatic  criticism. 

2.  Villemain  inaugurates  the  expository  method. 

3.  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-69),  Creator  of  Modern 
Criticism,  undogmatic,  explanatory,  “natural  history  of 
minds.”  Causeries  du  lundi ,  etc. 


III.  THIRD  PERIOD:  1850-1890 
( THE  AGE  OF  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS ) 

Historical  Events 

Second  Empire. — Napoleon  III  (1852-70),  as  emperor, 
waged  successful  wars  in  the  Crimea  and  Italy,  but  was  over¬ 
thrown  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-1),  a  crushing 
defeat  for  France.  The  Republic  (proclaimed  provisionally 
in  1870)  was  forced  to  make  a  disastrous  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Outbreak  of  The  Commune  in  1871. 
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The  Third  Republic  (which  still  exists)  was  finally  es¬ 
tablished  in  1875. 


Literature 

Reaction  Against  Romanticism  characterizes  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  this  period;  this  takes  shape  first  in  Realism  and 
then  in  Naturalism  ;  it  is  especially  significant  in  prose. 
Science  and  the  positivist  philosophy  of  Comte  are  influen¬ 
tial. 


I.  Philosophy  and  Criticism 

Taine  (1828-93),  historian,  philosopher,  and  critic,  is  the 
theorist  of  Naturalism  and  “scientific”  literature ;  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  influence  of  Race,  Milieu,  and  Moment. 

II.  History 

The  great  names  are  Taine  and  Renan  (1823-92),  the 
latter  a  powerful  influence  in  the  rationalized  study  of  re¬ 
ligious  history  ( Vie  de  Jesus).  History  becomes  more  exact 
and  objective  in  this  period. 

III.  The  Novel:  Realists  and  Naturalists 

This  genre  dominates  literature  in  this  period,  as  objectiv¬ 
ity  replaces  subjectivity.  Realism  merges  into  Naturalism. 
The  Naturalists  aspire  to  “science,”  and  prefer  the  lower 
classes  and  brutal  aspects  of  life. 

1.  Flaubert  (1821-80)  Creates  the  Realistic  Novel, 
combining  observation  and  art,  writing  laboriously,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  critical  sense.  Madame  Bovary,  Salammbd. 

2.  The  Goncourt  Brothers.  Germinie  Lacerteux. 

3.  Zola  (1840-1902),  theorist  of  the  Naturalistic  novel 
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and  a  powerful  writer,  brutally  distorts  reality.  La  Debacle; 
Germinal. 

4.  Daudet  (1840-97),  more  refined  and  sympathetic  than 
the  genuine  Naturalists.  Le  Petit  Chose,  Jack,  Sapho ;  Tar- 
tarin  (humorous).  Excellent  short  stories. 

5.  Maupassant  (1850-93),  impersonal  artist,  master  of 
the  short  story.  Pierre  et  Jean  and  other  longer  novels. 


IV.  The  Drama 

A.  COMEDIE  DE  MCEURS 

Thesis  plays,  realistic,  interesting  in  plot,  skillfully  con¬ 
structed  : 

1.  Augier  (1820-89)  studies  the  family  especially.  His 
thesis  does  not  dominate  his  art.  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  le 
Fils  de  Giboyer. 

2.  Dumas  tpie  Younger  (1824-85)  studies  vice  in  a 
lofty  mood.  His  art  is  injured  by  his  preaching,  but  his  plots 
are  interesting  and  his  dialogue  is  witty.  La  Dame  aux  came- 
lias  (with  a  Romantic  tinge),  le  Demi-monde. 


B.  NATURALISTIC  DRAMA 

1.  Becque  (1837-99)  treats  brutal  reality  with  pessimism 
and  keen  observation,  and  without  moral  interest ;  les  Cor- 
beaux,  la  Parisienne. 

2.  The  Theatre  Libre  (1887-94) 

C.  LESS  SERIOUS  COMEDY 

Labiche,  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon.  Sardou,  Pattes  de 
mouchc. 
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V.  Verse 

A.  THE  END  OF  ROMANTICISM 

1.  Banville  (1823-91),  a  disciple  of  Gautier  in  “art  for 
art’s  sake,”  marks  the  end  of  Romanticism. 

2.  Baudelaire  (1821-67)  is  a  strange  unwholesome  poet, 
with  great  imaginative  power  and  feeling  for  formal  beauty. 
Les  Fleurs  du  mal. 


B.  THE  PARNASSIANS 

These  poets  stand  for  restrained,  impersonal,  polished 
verse,  perfect  in  technique  and  limited  in  bulk. 

1.  Leconte  de  Lisle  (1820-94)  is  their  leader.  In  him 
are  seen  a  cold  perfection,  the  objective  precision  of  the 
painter,  pessimism,  and  exoticism. 

2.  Heredia  (1842-1905),  compact,  polished  sonnets. 

3.  Sully  Prudhomme  (1839-1908),  philosophic  poetry 
and  some  exquisite  short  pieces. 

4.  Coppee  idealizes  the  commonplace. 

C.  THE  SYMBOLISTS 

These  writers  substitute  fluid  impressions,  vague  music, 
and  a  looser  form  for  the  rigidity  and  intellectualism  of  the 
Parnassians. 

Verlaine  (1844-96)  is  their  greatest  poet. 

THE  MODERN  PERIOD:  1890-1926 

Historical  Background 

The  Third  Republic  continues.  Colonial  expansion;  alli¬ 
ance  with  Russia  (1894)  ;  Entente  Cor  diale  with  England 
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(1904).  The  “Dreyfus  Affair”  (1894-1906)  creates  a  breach 
between  conservatives  and  liberals,  widened  by  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  (1901-7).  The  “Great  War”  (1914-18). 

Literature 

I.  General  Tendencies 

The  excesses  of  Naturalism  result  in  a  reaction  toward  less 
materialistic  and  pessimistic  literature,  encouraged  by  the 
spiritualistic  philosophy  of  Bergson  and  other  thinkers.  Re¬ 
vival  of  nationalism  and  conservative  political  views. 

II.  The  Novel 

1.  A.  France,  literary  artist,  urbane  humanist,  skeptic. 
Novels  more  interesting  for  style  and  comment  on  life  than 
for  plot. 

2.  P.  Loti,  impressionist  exotic  novel. 

3.  Paul  Bourget  studies  contemporary  moral  problems 
with  a  conservative  religious  and  political  bias. 

4.  Barres,  political  and  religious  conservative,  cultivates 
the  national  patriotic  tradition. 

5.  Prevost,  novels  of  psychological  analysis. 

6.  Rolland,  an  internationalist. 

7.  Proust,  character  analysis. 

III.  Drama 

1.  Rostand,  idealistic,  poetic  drama,  without  the  worst 
Romantic  excesses. 

2.  Brieux,  social  studies. 

3.  Maeterlinck.  “Static  drama,”  followed  by  plays  of 
varied  types. 
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IV.  Poetry 

Freedom  in  form,  religious  impulse.  Francis  Jammes, 
Jean  Moreas,  Henri  de  Regnier,  R.  Verhaeren. 

V.  Short  Stories 

Numerous  in  quantity — various  in  quality. 

VI.  Critics  and  Philosophers 

Brunetiere  (critic)  and  Maurras  (critic  and  social 
philosopher),  conservative  and  moral.  Bergson,  reaction 
against  materialistic  philosophy. 
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PART  THREE 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
AND  HISTORY 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES  PROPER:  BEFORE  1328 

Historical  Background 

As  indicated  in  the  outline  (see  pp.  9-37),  French  litera¬ 
ture  may  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  study  into  chronolog¬ 
ical  periods.  On  this  basis,  the  first  period  is  roughly  limited 
by  the  dates  800  and  1500.  It  is  known  as  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  more  exact  division  breaks  this  period  into  two  parts : 
(1)  The  Middle  Ages  Proper,  from  the  crowning  of 
Charlemagne  in  800  to  the  accession  of  Philippe  VI  of  Valois 
in  1328,  and  (2)  The  Transition  Period,  from  1328  to  the 
accession  of  Frangois  Ier  in  1515. 

Our  historical  sketch  may  well  take  briefly  into  account 
the  period  of  one  thousand  years  or  more  before  real  French 
literature  began. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  or  France,  known  to  his¬ 
tory  are  called  Gauls  ;  they  were  mainly  of  the  Celtic  race. 
After  Cesar’s  Conquest  (50  b.  c.),  the  pliant  Gauls 
quickly  adopted  the  superior  culture  of  the  Romans,  and  Gaul 
was  during  four  centuries  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  When  the  Empire  fell  before  the  attacks  of  the 
Teutonic  Tribes  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  Gaul 
suffered  devastation  and  ruin,  and  then  went  through  the 
process  of  absorbing  its  invaders  and  fusing  with  them  to 
form  a  new  civilization. 

About  the  year  500  Clovis,  the  chief  of  the  pagan  Franks 
(a  group  of  Teutonic  tribes  that  had  settled  in  northern 
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Gaul),  became  nominally  Christian,  and  brought  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  territory  now  known  as  France  under  his  con¬ 
trol.  The  dynasty  thus  established,  called  Merovingian  from 
Merovius,  an  ancestor  of  Clovis,  remained  in  power  for  over 
two  centuries.  In  732  Charles  Martel,  prime  minister 
of  a  weak  Merovingian  king,  by  defeating  near  Tours  the 
Moslem  invaders  who  had  overflowed  from  Spain,  saved 
western  Europe  for  Christianity.  In  752  his  son,  Pepin  the 
Short,  became  king.  The  new  dynasty  is  called  the  Caro- 
lingian,  from  Pepin’s  son  Charles,  generally  called  Charle¬ 
magne  or  Charles  the  Great,  who  extended  his  power 
and  waged  successful  warfare  on  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  the 
Saxons.  On  Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800  he  was  crowned 
Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  in  Rome.  He  was  a  wise  ruler  and  a 
patron  of  learning,  but  his  revival  of  imperial  power  quickly 
broke  down  in  the  hands  of  his  weaker  descendants.  In  843 
his  grandsons  signed  the  Treaty  of  Verdun/ dividing  their 
inheritance  into  three  parts  which  corresponded  roughly  to 
modern  France,  Germany,  and  a  strip  along  the  Rhine  be¬ 
tween  these.  The  disputes  arising  over  this  debatable  ground 
have  come  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Carolingian  rulers  of  the  western  kingdom  died  out 
by  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  About  the  year  900  they 
ceded  to  Norse  pirates  some  territory  bordering  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel.  The  Northmen  were  promptly  assimilated  as 
“Normans,”  and  made  the  last  important  racial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  French  nation. 

In  987  Hugues  Capet,  Duke  of  France,  a  powerful  noble 
with  estates  centering  about  Paris,  was  chosen  king.  The 
Capetian  Dynasty,  in  various  branches,  endured  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  until  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  in  1793.  Hugues 
Capet,  in  spite  of  having  a  very  limited  territory  under  his 
direct  control,  was  the  first  king  of  France  in  the  modern 
sense.  For  three  centuries  the  Capetian  kings  strove  to  con- 
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solidate  the  kingdom  and  break  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The 
latter  owed  their  strength  to  the  Feudal  System,  which  had 
grown  up  between  masters  and  dependents  as  a  means  of 
mutual  protection,  and  gave  great  landholders  an  army  of 
vassals  over  whom  they  exercised  almost  royal  authority. 
The  lords  nominally  owed  obedience  to  the  king,  but  the  king 
could  not  always  enforce  it. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  (1066),  the 
Norman-English  rulers  of  England  had  acquired,  through 
marriages  and  inheritance,  claims  on  large  portions  of  France. 
Disputes  arising  out  of  these  claims  were  gradually  settled  by 
force  of  arms,  and  Philippe-Auguste,  victor  at  Bouvines 
over  the  Germans  and  their  English  and  Flemish  allies,  at 
his  death  in  1223  left  a  realm  well  united.  When  his  grand¬ 
son  Louis  IX,  called  Saint  Louis,  died  in  1270,  the  royal 
power  had  been  still  further  consolidated. 

The  Crusades  (1096-1270)  also  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  royal  authority.  All  the  nations  of  western  Europe  shared 
in  these  military  expeditions  to  Palestine  to  recover  the  holy 
places  of  Christianity  from  the  Moslems ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden  was  borne  by  France,  and  many  of  the  French 
nobles  were  killed  or  impoverished  as  a  result.  A  so-called 
crusade  (1207-1218)  against  the  Albigensian  heretics  in  the 
South  added  further  territory  to  the  kingdom.  In  1302  the 
calling  of  the  States  General  (an  assembly  of  the  three  great 
classes:  nobility,  clergy  and  bourgeois)  by  Philippe  IV 
strengthened  the  king,  because  the  middle  class,  flattered  by 
being  called  into  council,  supported  him. 

The  French  Language 

The  modern  French  language  is  more  than  ninety  percent 
Latin  in  origin.  Other  elements  are:  German  (a  few  hundred 
words),  Celtic  (a  few  words  and  place-names),  and  small 
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groups  of  words  from  other  sources  (English,  Italian,  Span¬ 
ish,  Oriental,  etc.). 

The  speech  of  the  Gauls  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Caesar  belonged  to  the  Celtic  group,  which  is  represented  to¬ 
day  by  Welsh  and  Gaelic  in  the  British  Isles ;  in  France  it  sur¬ 
vives  in  Brittany  under  the  name  of  Breton. 

Romanized  Gaul  adopted  Latin,  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin  spoken  by  the  soldiers,  colonists  and  civil  administra¬ 
tors  (called  Vulgar  Latin  to  distinguish  it  from  Classical 
Latin  or  the  written  tongue  of  the  educated).  This  speech 
was  gradually  transformed  by  the  operation  of  natural  lin¬ 
guistic  laws.  The  Teutonic  tribes  who  overran  Gaul  at  the 
breakdown  of  the  Empire  adopted  this  modified  Latin,  while 
contributing  some  hundreds  of  words,  mainly  military  terms. 

The  Gallo-Roman  language  developed  dialectic  differences. 
The  dialects  of  the  north  of  Gaul  were  grouped  under  the 
general  term  “langue  d’o'il” ;  those  of  the  south  were  known 
as  “langue  d’oc”  ( oil  and  oc,  words  meaning  ye^).  Of  the 
dialects  making  up  the  “langue  d’oil,”  the  one  spoken  in  and 
around  Paris,  through  the  centering  of  royal  power  in  that 
city,  took  the  lead  and  became  Old  French,  the  basis  of 
Modern  French.  From  the  “langue  d’oc,”  or  Provencal,  came 
the  modern  Provengal  still  used  in  southern  France. 

In  its  present  form,  French  contains  two  distinct  Latin  ele¬ 
ments,  “popular”  and  “learned.”  The  popular  words  are 
those  of  everyday  life,  handed  down  by  oral  tradition ;  the 
learned  words  were  taken  directly  from  literary  Latin  as  the 
life  of  a  newly  developing  society  made  its  needs  felt. 
Learned  words  are  more  like  their  Latin  originals  than  are 
the  popular  words. 

Pre-literary  “M ointments” 

Nothing  in  French  that  can  be  called  literature  remains 
from  the  period  before  800,  and  little  of  importance  before 
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noo.  The  French  language  itself,  as  distinguished  from 
Latin,  has  left  no  records  until  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  To  the  oldest  preserved  specimens  of  the  language  is 
applied  the  term  “Monuments.”  Among  these  crude  docu¬ 
ments  are : 

(a)  The  Glossaries  of  Cassel  and  Reichenau  (named  from 
the  places  where  they  are  now  preserved),  lists  of 
Latin  or  German  words  with  Gallo-Roman  equiva¬ 
lents. 

(b)  The  Oaths  of  Strasbourg,  a  treaty  signed  by  two  of 
the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne  making  alliance  against 
a  third,  dated  842. 

(c)  Incidents  from  the  lives  of  saints,  in  verse :  the  Se¬ 
quence  or  Cantilene  of  Saint e  Eulalie,  with  a  certain 
naive  beauty,  tenth  century ;  the  Life  of  Saint  Leger, 
tenth  century;  a  short  poem  on  the  Passion,  tenth 
century ;  the  Life  of  Saint  Alexis,  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

These  are  merely  compositions  in  the  French  language,  and 
are  not  in  any  way  monuments  of  the  national  literature, 
which  begins  about  the  year  1100. 

Literature  Before  1328 , 

I.  Feudal  Literature 

1.  Chansons  de  Geste  (nth  and  12th  centuries).  As 
is  the  case  in  most  languages,  the  oldest  preserved  literary 
expression  of  northern  France  is  in  the  form  of  epic  poems. 
Some  of  these  may  date  from  the  eleventh  century.  The  au¬ 
thors  are  unknown.  There  are  at  least  two  theories  as  to  their 
origin.  An  early  one  was  that  the  poems  themselves  were 
composed  much  earlier  than  the  manuscripts  in  which  they 
are  now  preserved,  possibly  in  oral  form,  and  nearly  at  the 
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time  of  the  events  described,  the  longer  epics  being  made  by 
joining  several  shorter  poems  together.  This  theory  has  been 
combated  recently  by  another,  which  maintains  that  the 
epics  were  composed  later,  in  about  the  form  in  which  they 
are  preserved,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  pilgrims  to  cer¬ 
tain  monasteries  and  shrines. 

These  poems  were  recited  before  the  noble  in  his  castle 
and  the  throng  in  the  market-place  by  travelling  bards  called 
“jongleurs.”  They  were  generally  in  verses  of  ten  syllables. 
In  place  of  rhyme  there  was  an  agreement  or  “assonance  in 
the  vowel  sounds  of  the  last  accented  syllable  in  groups  of  a 
varying  number  of  lines  called  “laisses.”  There  was  no  neces¬ 
sary  agreement  of  the  adjacent  consonant  sounds ;  jvrent  and 
olive  constitute  assonance,  brise  and  grise  rhyme.  Later  epics 
or  late  versions  of  the  older  ones  are  in  rhyme.  They  then 
passed  into  prose  and  became  tales  of  adventure.  With  their 
widespread  popularity  they  influenced  literature  in  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Geste”  means  a  deed  or  exploit.  For  convenience  of  study, 
the  Chansons  de  Geste  may  be  divided  into  groups  or  “cy¬ 
cles.”  One  of  these  groups  deals  with  historic  or  legendary 
events  connected  with  Charlemagne  and  other  characters  of 
the  Merovingian  or  Carolingian  periods. 

La  Chanson  de  Roland.  The  best  example  and  perhaps  the 
oldest  of  these  poems  preserved  is  The  Song  of  Roland,  dat¬ 
ing  possibly  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Its 
historical  basis  is  an  expedition  of  Charlemagne  against  the 
Moslems  in  Spain  (778).  As  he  was  returning,  his  rear  guard 
was  attacked  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  cut  to  pieces.  Its  leader,  Roland,  was  slain.  On 
this  incident,  tradition  and  imagination  built  up  the  following 
tale,  told  in  four  thousand  verses : — Charles  has  been  in 
Spain  seven  years.  The  Moslem  king  sends  an  embassy 
promising  that  if  Charles  will  return  to  France,  he  will  come 
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to  do  him  feudal  homage  and  will  become  a  Christian. 
Roland,  the  nephew  of  Charles,  suggests  that  Ganelon,  his 
stepfather,  be  sent  with  a  message  of  acceptance.  Ganelon  is 
angry,  for  the  Moslems  have  been  known  to  kill  ambassadors. 
He  departs  vowing  vengeance  on  Roland.  He  tells  the  Mos¬ 
lems  that  Roland  is  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  makes 
an  agreement  with  them  to  have  him  left  with  the  rear  guard ; 
while  the  main  army  returns  to  France,  the  Moslems  will 
overwhelm  this  rear  guard.  The  plan  is  carried  out,  and 
Roland  is  left  behind  with  twelve  knights,  called  the  “peers,” 
and  20,000  men.  Seeing  the  Moslems  about  to  attack,  Oliver, 
one  of  the  peers  and  the  brother  of  Roland’s  fiancee,  urges 
him  to  blow  his  horn  and  recall  the  main  army.  This  Roland 
refuses  to  do,  saying  it  would  be  cowardly.  Not  until  the 
detachment  is  wiped  out  does  he  sound  the  horn.  He  then 
blows  so  lustily  that  his  temples  burst.  Lying  down  on  his 
horn  and  sword,  he  dies  with  his  face  toward  the  retiring  foe. 
Charles,  thirty  leagues  away,  has  heard  the  horn.  Putting 
Ganelon  in  chains  to  await  trial,  he  hastens  back,  finds  the 
bodies  of  Roland  and  the  twelve  peers,  and  wreaks  vengeance 
on  the  Moslems.  When  the  French  return  home,  Aude, 
Roland’s  fiancee,  hearing  of  his  fate,  drops  dead.  Ganelon  is 
now  brought  to  trial :  he  denies  that  he  has  been  a  traitor,  for 
he  was  merely  seeking  to  avenge  himself  on  Roland.  After  a 
trial  by  combat  in  which  his  champion  loses,  Ganelon  is  found 
guilty  and  is  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses. 

Other  groups  or  cycles  of  the  Chansons  de  Geste  relate 
the  defense  of  southern  France  against  the  Moslems  (“cycle 
of  William  of  Orange”)  ;  and  the  struggles  of  royal  au¬ 
thority  with  the  feudal  barons  (“cycle  of  Doon  de  May- 
ence”). 

2.  Cycle  of  the  Crusades  (13th  century).  These  are  late 
poems.  The  central  figure  is  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  founder  of 
the  short-lived  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (1099-1187). 
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II.  Courtly  Poetry 

1.  The  Breton  Romances.  As  the  name  implies,  these 
poems  are  thought  to  be  mainly  of  Celtic  origin,  or  to  show 
Celtic  influence.  After  the  Chansons  de  Geste  they  are  the 
great  literary  achievement  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Un¬ 
like  the  Chansons  de  Geste,  which  lay  claim  to  a  real  historical 
basis,  the  Breton  Romances  are  founded  on  legends  and  tales 
of  events  in  Brittany  and  the  British  Isles.  They  are  written 
in  couplets  of  eight-syllable  rhymed  verse.  The  authors  of 
some  of  them  are  known.  Feudal  sentiments  of  war  and  na¬ 
tionality  are  replaced  by  adventure  and  courtly  love,  thus  de¬ 
veloping  the  ideals  of  chivalry  and  the  cult  of  woman. 
Imagination  and  the  supernatural  play  a  large  part.  Leading 
themes  of  these  romances  are : — 

(a)  Tales  centered  about  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  These  stories  are  well  known  to  English 
readers  through  Malory’s  Morte  d’ Arthur  and  Tennyson’s 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

(b)  Tristan  et  Iseult  is  a  tale  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
two  lovers.  Tristan  is  returning  to  Cornwall  from  Ireland 
with  Iseult,  who  is  to  be  the  bride  of  his  uncle,  King  Mark. 
Accidentally  they  partake  of  a  magic  drink  intended  to  en¬ 
sure  eternal  love  between  Iseult  and  the  king.  The  proposed 
marriage  takes  place,  but  the  fatal  draught  leads  Tristan  and 
Iseult  into  a  series  of  clandestine  meetings.  When  Mark  dis¬ 
covers  the  situation,  he  casts  them  both  out,  but  later  receives 
Iseult  back  again,  while  Tristan  weds  another,  “Iseult  of  the 
White  Hands,”  in  Brittany.  Having  received  a  wound  that 
can  be  healed  only  by  Iseult  of  Ireland,  Tristan  sends  for  her, 
and  she  arrives  just  in  time  to  weep  over  his  dead  body.  There 
are  numerous  variations  in  different  versions  of  the  story. 

(c)  Perc.eval  and  the  Holy  Grail.  This  material  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Arthurian  legends.  A  youth  brought  up  in 
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simple,  rustic  ways  leaves  home  to  seek  his  fortune  with  the 
King.  He  proves  his  worth  and  sets  forth  upon  a  quest.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  a  castle  where  he  sees  a  wounded  knight,  a  lance  that 
drips  blood,  and  a  magic  vessel,  he  fails  to  ask  the  proper 
questions,  thus  missing  an  opportunity  to  win  fame.  Later  he 
resists  temptation,  redeems  himself,  and  is  admitted  to  the 
company  of  the  Round  Table.  Subsequently  a  religious’  ele¬ 
ment  was  added  in  the  form  of  the  Grail  legend.  The  Grail 
was  a  magic  dish  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  Last  Supper  or 
to  have  received  the  blood  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Modern 
readers  should  be  familiar  with  this  legend  through  Lowell’s 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  the  Parzifal  of  Richard  Wagner, 
who  also  derived  his  Tristan  und  Isolde  from  the  Breton 
material. 

2.  Chretien  de  TrDyes  (died  1195).  Chretien  is  the 
greatest  of  the  French  writers  who  dealt  with  the  Breton 
legends.  He  paid  attention  to  style  and  evidently  expected 
his  poems  to  be  read  and  not  sung  or  recited.  Some  of  his 
works  are  lost ;  others,  such  as  his  Perceval,  were  finished  by 
other  hands.  Among  his  preserved  works  are  Tristan,  Erec, 
Cliges,  Lancelot,  and  Yvain.  They  exemplify  the  growing 
theory  which  justified  love  affairs  even  when  one  or  both  of 
the  lovers  were  married.  Thus  the  “eternal  triangle”  of  mod¬ 
ern  French  fiction  is  almost  as  old  as  French  literature. 
Cliges,  for  example,  is  the  story  of  the  love  of  Cliges  and 
Fenice,  the  latter  married  to  the  former’s  uncle.  By  means  of 
a  magic  drink,  Fenice  seems  to  die,  but  she  is  rescued  from 
the  grave  by  her  lover.  To  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  deceived 
husband  they  take  refuge  in  Arthur’s  court,  but  after  the 
uncle’s  death  they  live  happily. 

3.  The  Lais  of  Marie  de  France  (12th  century).  The 
Lais  were  short  verse  tales  based  on  material  similar  to  the 
Breton  Romances.  They  deal  with  love  and  the  supernatural, 
and  correspond  in  length  and  purpose  to  the  modern  short 
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story.  They  were  composed  for  a  courtly  audience.  The  best 
of  these  were  written  by  a  Frenchwoman  living  at  the  court 
of  Henry  II  of  England,  and  known  as  Marie  de  France, 
writing  about  1175.  Among  her  best  Lais  are: 

Tidorel  (the  love  of  a  queen  for  a  mysterious  knight  of 
the  lake)  ; 

Eliduc  (the  love  of  a  princess  for  a  knight  whom  she  be¬ 
lieves  single;  his  wife  sacrifices  herself  for  the  princess)  ; 

Bisclavret  (a  knight  who  passes  part  of  his  time  in  the 
forest  as  a  werewolf ;  his  wife,  who  has  a  lover,  finds  a 
way  to  prevent  her  husband  from  recovering  his  human 
form  and  many  adventures  are  required  to  restore  him 
to  his  rights). 

Marie  also  wrote  other  works,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  a  collection  of  fables  called  Ysopet. 

4.  Aucassin  et  Nicolette  (12th  century).  This  unique 
masterpiece  by  an  unknown  hand  is  a  story  of  romantic  love, 
written  in  prose  interspersed  with  verse,  and  hence  called 
“chante-fable.”  Aucassin,  son  of  the  count  of  Beaucaire,  loves 
Nicolette,  a  fair  Saracen,  bought  from  pirates  and  brought  up 
a  Christian.  The  count  does  not  favor  the  match,  and  shuts 
Nicolette  up  in  a  tower.  Hard  pressed  by  an  enemy,  he 
promises  to  give  her  to  Aucassin  if  the  latter  will  help  him ; 
however,  he  does  not  keep  his  word,  and  even  imprisons 
Aucassin.  Nicolette  escapes,  and  then  Aucassin  is  released. 
He  finds  her  in  a  forest;  they  reach  a  place  of  refuge,  only 
to  be  carried  ofif  by  pirates.  At  last  Aucassin  returns  to 
Beaucaire,  and  Nicolette  finds  herself  in  Carthage,  where  she 
discovers  that  she  is  a  princess.  To  avoid  marriage  with  a 
pagan  king,  she  flees,  reaches  Beaucaire  and  is  finally  united 
to  Aucassin.  (Some  critics  place  Aucassin  et  Nicolette  in 
the  group  next  following.) 

5.  Romances  of  Adventure.  Under  this  head  may  be 
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grouped  a  considerable  number  of  tales  from  eastern  and 
other  sources  that  are  really  the  ancestors  of  the  long  novels 
so  popular  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  them  are  such 
titles  as  the  Roman  des  Sept  Sages;  Floire  et  Blanchefleur ; 
Chatelaine  de  Vergy;  Robert  le  Diable. 

Floire  et  Blanchefleur  is  the  story  of  two  lovers  whose 
romance  began  in  childhood.  Their  parents  separate  them-, 
but,  after  many  adventures,  including  the  imprisonment  of 
Blanchefleur  by  an  oriental  Emir  who  means  to  make  her  his 
wife,  for  a  year  and  then  kill  her,  the  lovers  are  united  in 
happy  marriage. 

III.  Learned  and  Allegorical  Poetry 

1.  Poems  of  Antiquity  (12th  and  13th  centuries).  These 
poems,  sometimes  called  the  “cycle  of  Antiquity”,  were  of 
learned  or  literary  origin,  and  were  based  on  Greek  and  Latin 
history,  poetry  and  legend.  Some  of  them  were  mere  free 
translations  (with  additions)  of  such  works  as  Virgil’s 
JEneid.  The  personages  were  made  over  into  medieval  peo¬ 
ple  with  no  regard  for  the  differences  in  epochs.  One  of  these 
poems,  dealing  with  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  alter- 

■  nating  rhymed  couplets  of  twelve  syllables,  gave  the  name 
“Alexandrine”  to  this  much-used  type  of  French  verse. 

Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  writing  about  1165,  based  his 
Roman  de  Troie,  a  poem  of  some  30,000  verses,  on  the 
legends  and  tales  of  the  Trojan  war;  he  is  the  most  famous  of 
the  writers  who  handled  the  classic  material. 

2.  Allegory.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  allegory  consists 
in  representing  abstractions  like  Peace,  War,  Charity,  etc.,  by 
human  figures  whose  looks  and  gestures  indicate  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  In  literature,  allegory  consists  in  presenting  Ideas, 
Feelings,  Vices,  or  Virtues,  as  living  persons,  and  in  making 
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them  talk  and  act  as  such.  The  most  famous  example  of 
allegorical  poetry  in  medieval  France  is  le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
(13th  century),  a  work  in  two  parts: 

(a)  The  first  part,  some  4500  verses,  was  written  by 
Guillaume  de  Lorris,1  about  1230.  In  form  it  is  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  dream ;  it  tells  of  the  lover  and  his  lady,  the  Rose, 
together  with  their  friends  and  enemies,  such  as  Courtesy, 
Beauty,  Wealth,  Danger,  Slander,  Jealousy.  The  lover  finds 
his  lady  in  a  garden,  and  by  aid  of  the  allies  or  friends  obtains 
a  kiss.  Then  the  foes  intervene,  surround  the  garden  with  a 
wall,  and  imprison  the  allies  in  a  tower.  Here,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  poet,  the  narrative  breaks  off.  It  is  an  allegory  on 
the  art  of  love,  persons  being  replaced  by  personified  qual¬ 
ities. 

(b)  The  second  part  (of  18,000  verses)  was  composed  by 
Jean  de  Meung  (or  Meun)  about  1275.  The  allegorical  ro¬ 
mance  is  completed,  the  lover  winning  his  lady.  The  author 
finds  occasion  to  make  satirical  comments  on  marriage,  on  the 
mendicant  friars,  on  royal  power,  and  to  give  a  dissertation 
on  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  age.  In  his  attacks  on  the 
evils  of  his  day,  and  in  his  attempts  to  influence  opinion,  Jean 
de  Meung  may  be  considered  an  ancestor  of  Rabelais  or 
Voltaire.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  popular  works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  cast 
a  spell  of  allegory  over  literature  for  two  hundred  years.  A 
translation  of  a  portion  of  it  is  attributed  to  Chaucer. 

3.  Didactic  Poetry.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  much 
energy  was  devoted  to  writings  intended  to  instruct,  in  both 
prose  and  verse.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  usually  to  com¬ 
bine  information  with  moral  and  religious  precepts.  There 
were  many  treatises  on  natural  history,  including  Bestiaires 
and  Lapidaires,  about  animals  and  stones  respectively. 
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IV.  Bourgeois  and  Satirical  Poetry 

Just  as  the  side  of  literature  that  is  aristocratic  in  tone  and 
origin  is  represented  by  the  Chansons  de  Geste,  by  the  Breton 
Romances,  and  by  the  first  part  of  The  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
so  is  the  bourgeois  side  represented  in  various  ways.  The 
spirit  of  satire,  of  cynicism,  of  ridicule,  of  popular,  at  times 
vulgar,  wit  has  often  been  termed  “esprit  gaulois,”  as  if  it 
were  inherent  in  the  Celtic  or  Gallic  part  of  French  genius. 
The  term  “bourgeois”  is  probably  better,  for  both  tendencies 
(the  serious  and  the  gay,  the  refined  and  the  coarse,  the  fanci¬ 
ful  and  the  realistic)  are  found  in  most  literatures. 

1.  Fables.  This  type  of  literature  attempts  to  point  a 
moral  by  a  tale,  usually  brief,  in  which  the  characters  are 
often  animals  talking  and  acting  like  men ;  it  was  very  pop¬ 
ular  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  fables  were 
medieval  in  origin,  but  many  were  derived  through  Latin 
versions  from  ancient  collections  ascribed  to  SEsop.  There 
were  many  medieval  collections  of  beast  fables  called 
“Ysopets,”  the  best  of  which  was  that  of  Marie  de  France, 
also  known  for  her  Lais  (see  p.  49). 

2.  Le  Roman  de  Renart  (12th  and  13th  centuries).  Out  of  • 
fables  or  other  animal  stories  developed  a  body  of  some 
twenty-five  tales  or  “branches,”  making  up  le  Roman  de 
Renart  or  Animal  Epic,  in  eight-syllable  verse  in  rhymed 
couplets.  The  main  theme  is  the  feud  between  Renart  or 
Renard,  the  fox,  and  Isengrin,  the  wolf.  The  original  story 
has  many  sequels,  such  as  Renart  le  Nouveau  and  Renart  le 
Contrefait.  The  animals  that  represent  the  personages  of  the 
narrative  have  names  and  other  human  attributes,  and  live 
in  a  real  medieval  society.  While  the  primary  object  of  these 
poems  is  to  amuse,  there  is  much  satire  of  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  and  the  lesson  taught  is  that  wit,  if  it  disregards 
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morals,  can  get  the  better  of  force.  Many  authors  must  have 
contributed,  but  most  of  them  are  unknown. 

The  Jugement  de  Renart  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  tales. 
The  Lion  is  holding  his  court.  Chantecler  the  cock  arrives 
with  a  cortege  of  his  hens  bringing  the  dead  body  of  one 
recently  killed  by  Renart.  Complaints  are  lodged,  the  Lion  is 
in  anger,  the  corpse  is  buried,  and  messengers  are  sent  to  find 
the  guilty  fox.  All  is  related  in  mock-heroic  style  copied  from 
the  Chansons  de  Geste.  The  clever  fox  tricks  the  animals 
sent  to  fetch  him,  and  they  return  wounded  and  chagrined. 
At  length  Renart  himself  comes,  humbly  confesses  his  fault 
and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  make  amends  by  going  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  Fabliaux  (collected  in  13th  and  14th  centuries).  This 
term  is  applied  to  an  extensive  body  of  tales  in  verse,  orig¬ 
inally  recited  by  jongleurs,  some  150  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  They  doubtless  existed  in  oral  form  before  they 
were  written.  The  stories  are  based  on  incidents  of  daily 
contemporary  life,  wives,  husbands,  and  the  clergy  being  the 
chief  personages.  They  present  a  crude  and  exaggerated  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  life  and  the  faults  of  the  men  and  women  of  a 
crude  age.  The  society  they  portray  is  tricky,  brutal  and  un¬ 
scrupulous.  Except  for  a  few  of  the  “edifying”  type,  they 
offer  realism  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  amuse.  The 
Fabliaux  served  as  a  source  book  for  Chaucer,  Boccaccio 
and  Moliere.  Later  in  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  re¬ 
placed  by  prose  tales.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  reap¬ 
pear  in  the  verse  contes  of  La  Fontaine.  Farces  of  any  age 
reflect  their  spirit. 

Le  Vilain  Mire  (Le  Paysan  medecin )  will  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Fabliaux.  A  wife  who  has  been  ill-treated  by 
her  husband  finds  a  means  of  revenge  when  two  royal  mes¬ 
sengers  pass  by,  seeking  a  physician  who  can  cure  the  king’s 
daughter  suffering  from  a  fish  bone  caught  in  her  throat.  The 
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wife  tells  them  that  her  husband  is  a  skilled  doctor,  but  that 
he  will  not  admit  it  until  he  has  been  severely  beaten.  The 
false  doctor  is  taken  to  court.  He  makes  such  grotesque  faces 
that  the  princess  laughs  until  the  bone  works  loose.  The 
peasant  now  has  a  reputation,  and  is  embarrassed  by  patients. 
Assembling  them  all,  he  says  he  can  cure  them  by  the  use  of 
the  ashes  of  the  one  who  is  most  ill.  When  he  tries  to  discover 
who  is  to  furnish  the  ashes,  none  will  admit  any  illness. 
Loaded  with  gifts,  he  returns  home.  This  tale  is  the  basis  of 
Moliere’s  le  Medecin  malgre  lui. 

4.  Rutebeuf  (1230-80?).  This  Parisian  bourgeois,  about 
whose  life  little  is  known,  has  left  enough  writings  to  prove 
his  varied  talent :  fabliaux,  a  miracle  play,  two  lives  of  saints, 
and  many  didactic,  satiric  and  allegorical  poems.  Over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Villon,  he  finds  amid  his  poverty  and  mis¬ 
ery  the  inspiration  for  a  lyric  note  of  deep  personal  emotion. 

V.  Lyric  Poetry 

1.  In  the  South.  Lyric  poetry  had  a  dual  origin.  A 
flourishing  body  of  highly  artificial  lyric  verse  appeared  in 
the  south  of  France  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  its 
makers  and  singers,  often  of  noble  birth,  being  called  Trouba¬ 
dours.  Among  them  we  may  note  the  names  of  Bertran  de 
Born,  Arnaut  Daniel  and  Joffroy  Rudel  as  especially  distin¬ 
guished.  This  literature,  written  in  the  dialects  of  the  langue 
d’oc  (see  p.  44),  is  usually  termed  Provencal.  It  affected  the 
poetry  of  the  North  as  “Provengal  influence,”  and  its  north¬ 
ern  exponents  were  called  Trouveres.  It  also  made  itself  felt 
in  England,  Spain,  Germany  and  Italy.  In  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  peace  and  culture  of  the  South 
by  the  “Albigensian  Crusade”  put  an  end  to  this  literature. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  poet  Mistral,  once  winner  of  a 
Nobel  prize,  with  an  association  of  poets  which  he  called 
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“Felibrige,”  undertook  with  some  success  to  revive  Provencal 
literature  in  the  modern  form  of  the  language. 

2.  In  the  North  (12th  and  13th  centuries).  Lyric  poetry 
was  at  first  represented  by  relatively  unimportant  composi¬ 
tions  suited  to  festivals  and  to  dances,  contemporary  with  the 
early  epics.  The  themes  were  love,  spring,  and  pastoral  topics. 
The  deeper  themes  of  Nature,  passion  and  suffering  were 
wanting.  These  poems  were  grouped  as : 

Chansons  de  toile  (or  d’histoires )  :  singing  at  her  spinning 
wheel,  a  maiden  longs  for  her  absent  lover ; 

Chansons  d  personnages:  the  complaints  of  an  ill-treated 
wife; 

Reverdies:  songs  of  spring ; 

Pastourelles:  the  nobleman  paying  court  to  a  shepherdess. 

VI.  Drama  Before  1300 

A.  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA 

1.  Liturgical  Origins  (in  the  nth  century).  The  classic 
drama  of  Greece  and  Rome  went  into  oblivion  with  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Roman  civilization.  Later  the  Church  revived  drama  in 
order  to  teach  the  unlettered  multitude  some  essentials  of  the 
faith.  At  festivals  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas  the  priests 
developed  the  liturgy  into  simple  dialogues  or  plays  given  in 
the  church  to  represent  the  Resurrection  or  the  Nativity.  At 
first  Latin  alone  was  used,  but  this  was  soon  replaced  by  the 
vernacular  as  more  easily  understood  by  the  audience.  The 
number  of  actors  gradually  increased,  laymen  were  included, 
and  the  repertory  was  enlarged  to  make  use  of  other  incidents 
from  the  Bible.  Performances  were  transferred  from  church 
to  open  air. 

2.  Transition  Plays: 

(a)  Drame  d’Adam  (12th  century).  This  piece  represents 
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the  story  of  original  sin,  its  consequences,  and  the  hope 
of  redemption.  It  is  almost  entirely  in  French  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  passing  of  religious  drama 
into  secular  hands. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  or  late  twelfth  date  plays 
of  the  miracle  or  semi-religious  type  that  mark  the 
transition  from  the  purely  liturgical  plays  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  religious  plays  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  These  are : 

(b)  Jeu  de  St.  Nicolas  by  Jean  Bodel ; 

(c)  Miracle  de  Theophile  by  Rutebeuf. 

In  the  former  a  miracle  performed  by  a  saint  converts 
a  sultan.  In  the  latter  a  priest  who  sold  his  soul  to  the 
devil  is  saved  by  the  Virgin. 


B.  COMEDY 

1.  Origins.  The  “shows,”  pantomimes  and  jugglers’  per¬ 
formances  that  amused  the  Roman  multitude  were  continued 
in  some  fashion  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  by  the  wander¬ 
ing  minstrels  or  “jongleurs.”  Out  of  these  a  sort  of  comedy 
of  humble  life  probably  developed,  but  we  have  no  actual 
texts  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

2.  Adam  de  la  Halle  (1230-88?).  This  native  of  Arras 
left  two  plays  that  have  been  preserved.  They  are  called  the 
Jeu  de  la  Feuillee  or  Jeu  d’Adam  (1262),  and  the  Jeu  de 
Robin  et  de  Marion.  The  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  satirical 
“revue,”  full  of  local  color.  The  stage  represents  a  bower 
{feuillee),  and  among  the  18  personages  are  the  poet  himself 
and  his  father.  Adam  wishes  his  father  to  give  him  money  so 
that  he  may  go  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  His  father  re¬ 
fuses,  and  this  leads  to  satiric  comment  on  avarice.  Fairies 
are  introduced  in  a  moonlight  scene.  The  citizens  of  Arras  sit 
about,  gambling  and  drinking  and  exchanging  local  gossip 
and  jokes.  The  Jeu  de  Robin  et  de  Marion  is  the  prototype  of 
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comic  opera.  It  is  a  dramatic  pastoral  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
some  parts  to  be  sung.  A  knight  makes  love  to  Marion,  a 
shepherdess,  who  remains  true  to  her  shepherd,  Robin.  In 
another  attempt  the  knight  carries  her  off,  but  she  defends 
herself  so  well  that  she  escapes.  The  piece  ends  with  rejoic¬ 
ings  over  her  return. 


VII.  History 

VlLLEHARDOUIN  (  1 1 52-12 12  ?)  .  JOINVILLE  (1225-I317). 
Before  these  two  writers  there  was  no  history  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  merely  chronicles  in  Latin  or  narratives  written  to 
please  noble  patrons.  There  were  also  some  compilations  of 
legends,  and  the  Chansons  de  Geste,  which  were  based  on 
historical  traditions. 

Villehardouin,  the  first  real  historian  in  French,  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  including  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  an  expedition  in  which  he  took  part. 

Joinville  wrote  in  familiar  style  the  history  of  Louis  IX 
(Saint  Louis),  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  Seventh  Cru¬ 
sade. 


IN  OTHER  LANDS 

England:  Before  The  Song  of  Roland  there  existed  a  flourish¬ 
ing  Anglo-Saxon  literature  in  prose  and  verse.  From  the  Norman 
conquest  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  English  language  under¬ 
went  the  transformation  brought  about  by  the  mingling  of 
Norman-French  with  Anglo-Saxon.  Literature  was  one  of  dia¬ 
lects.  Many  works  were  written  in  French.  One  chronicler  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (d.,  c.  1154),  deserves 
notice  because,  from  the  blending  of  tradition,  legend,  and 
imagination  in  his  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  Mallory, 
Shakespeare,  and  Tennyson  were  to  draw  much  material. 
Layamon,  a  priest,  rendered  into  English  verse  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  History  written  by  Wace. 
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Layamon  added  as  much  as  he  translated  and  his  work,  called 
Brut,  is  the  first  poetic  treatment  in  English  of  the  deeds  of  King 
Arthur. 

Germany:  The  French  troubadours  inspired  the  minne¬ 
singers  or  poets  of  love,  of  whom  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  (d.  1225)  is  an  example.  This  is  also  the  period  of  the 
national  epics  such  as  the  Nib  dung  enlied.  The  French  Breton 
Romances  inspired  the  court  epics  such  as  Parzival,  composed  by 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (d.  1220)  and  Tristan  und  Isolde 
written  by  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  about  1210. 

Spain:  The  national  epic,  the  Poema  del  Cid  (c.  1140),  may 
have  been  inspired  by  the  French  Chansons  de  Geste,  or  may 
have  had  a  common  source  with  the  French  poems.  An  important 
figure  was  that  of  Alfonso  the  Learned  (d.  1284),  whose 
many-sided  genius  found  expression  in  fiction  and  serious  works 
in  both  prose  and  verse. 

Italy:  Latin  was  long  the  language  of  writers.  Provencal  or 
troubadour  influence  was  strong  among  the  lyric  poets.  The 
French  Chansons  de  Geste  were  translated  and  imitated.  Italy 
was  at  first  a  country  of  many  dialects.  Dante  (1265-1321)  gave 
to  Italy  a  national  literary  language  with  his  Divine  Comedy. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES:  1328-1515 

(THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD) 

Historical  Background 

In  this  period  France  lies  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
struggle  with  England  called  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
(I337“I453)>  which  had  its  roots  in  the  fact  that  the  three 
sons  of  Philippe  IV  (1285-1314)  left  no  male  heirs. 

In  1328  the  crown  passed  from  the  direct  Capetian  line  to 
another  branch  of  the  family  in  the  person  of  Philippe  VI 
of  Valois.  Some  Flemish  cities  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
Philippe  invoked  the  aid  of  Edward  III  of  England,  son  of  a 
daughter  of  Philippe  IV.  In  two  pitched  battles,  Crecy 
(1346)  and  Poitiers  (1356),  Philippe  and  his  son  Jean  were 
defeated.  The  English  gained  control  of  large  parts  of  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  France,  Jean  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  the 
peasants  rose  in  a  revolt  (the  “Jacquerie”),  and  Etienne 
Marcel,  a  merchant  of  Paris,  led  an  abortive  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  in  favor  of  popular  rule.  Then  the 
new  king,  Charles  V  (1364-80),  found  an  able  leader  in 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,1  who  regained  most  of  the  lost  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  1415  the  English  returned,  led  by  Henry  V  and  in¬ 
flicted  a  third  crushing  defeat  on  the  French  at  Agincourt.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420)  Henry  married  the  daughter  of 

1  The  s  is  silent. 
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Charles  VI  of  France,  and  on  the  latter’s  death  was  to  be 
king  of  both  France  and  England.  Henry  died  before  Charles, 
but  his  infant  son,  Henry  VI,  was  recognized  as  king  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris.  His  regents  held  Paris  and  the  north. 
The  French  heir  or  dauphin,  Charles  VII,  was  supported  in 
the  south. 

In  1429  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  inspired  peasant  maid,  broke 
the  grip  of  the  English  on  the  city  of  Orleans  and  enabled 
Charles  to  be  crowned  at  Reims.  Soon  after,  Jeanne  was 
captured  by  her  foes  and  burned  as  a  witch  and  a  heretic  at 
Rouen,  while  still  hardly  more  than  a  girl;  but  the  English 
were  gradually  driven  out  of  France,  and,  with  the  surrender 
of  Bordeaux  (1453),  the  war  came  to  an  end.  France  had 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  trade  and  industry  were 
nil ;  the  black  plague  had  swept  the  land ;  population  and  cul¬ 
ture  had  declined.  On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  a  gain 
in  royal  authority  and  national  unity. 

Louis  XI  (1461-1483),  by  tricky  diplomacy  rather  than 
by  force,  continued  the  unifying  process.  His  chief  success 
was  in  his  struggle  with  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
a  vassal  who  was  trying  to  become  a  rival  king.  By  the  time 
Louis  died,  France  had  made  rapid  recovery  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  war  and  reestablished  herself  as  a  strong  nation.  The 
next  king,  Charles  VIII  (1483-98),  took  advantage  of  the 
renewed  national  vigor  to  initiate,  on  trivial  excuses,  wars  in 
Italy  the  effects  of  which  will  be  considered  later. 


Literature 

Owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  conditions  just  described, 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  are  rather  barren  as  to  literature. 
The  old  order  had  run  its  course,  culture  had  been  blighted, 
and  human  intelligence  and  energy  seemed  in  a  vegetative 
state,  preparatory  to  some  new  dispensation. 
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I.  Poetry 

1.  Christine  de  Pisan  (1363-1431).  This  young  widow 
with  children  to  support  became  the  first  woman  in  France 
to  live  by  her  pen.  She  composed  numerous  ballads,  lais  and 
didactic  poems.  Her  chief  poetic  work  is  a  laudatory  poem 
on  Jeanne  d’  Arc,  le  Poeme  de  la  Pucelle.  She  defends  her  sex 
against  the  satire  of  the  second  part  of  le  Roman  de  la 
Rose.  In  prose  she  wrote  a  history  of  Charles  V,  and  the 
Tresor  de  la  Cite  des  Dames,  in  which  she  lists  many  famous 
women  of  all  times. 

2.  Alain  Chartier  (c.  1390-c.  1440)  was  a  learned 
man  who  wrote  well  in  both  verse  and  prose,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  repute  in  his  own  day.  Le  Livre  des  quatre  Dames  is  a 
patriotic  and  courtly  poem  on  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The 
Quadrilogue  invectif  is  a  powerful  prose  presentation  of  the 
woes  of  France.  ( Quadrilogue  means  a  conversation  between 
four  persons,  the  four  being  France,  the  people,  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy). 

3.  Charles  d’Orleans  (1391-1465),  nephew  of  Charles 
VI,  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  spent  25 
years  as  a  prisoner  in  England,  where  he  composed  his 
Ballads  and  other  lyrics,  elegant  in  form,  but  trivial  in  sub¬ 
stance. 

4.  Franqois  Villon  (1431-1465?).  The  two  collections 
of  verse  of  this,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  period,  Petit  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Grand  Testament,  show  love  of  life,  horror  of 
death,  pity  for  the  wretched,  a  combination  of  realism  with 
the  true  lyric  touch.  Though  medieval  in  form,  they  are  mod¬ 
ern  in  sentiment.  Villon  1  was  a  plain  man  of  the  people,  a 
poor  university  student,  a  vagabond,  even  a  thief.  He  was 
familiar  with  gambling-dens  and  jails,  and  just  escaped  hang- 

1  Pronounced  today  “Viyon”  [vij5]. 
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ing  on  a  murder  charge.  His  two  Testaments,  in  addition  to 
the  stanzas  that  bequeath  imaginary  legacies  to  friends  and 
enemies  (to  his  adopted  father,  his  reputation ;  to  an  un¬ 
responsive  maiden,  his  heart ;  to  a  quarrelsome  monk, 
weapons),  contain  other  ballads  and  poems  such  as  the 
famous  Ballade  des  dames  du  temps  jadis,  with  its  refrain 
“Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d’antan?” 

5.  Other  Poets.  Among  poets  now  almost  forgotten  who 
enjoyed  a  great  vogue  in  their  own  day  may  be  noted  Guil¬ 
laume  de  Machaut  (d.  1377),  Eustache  Deschamps  (d. 
1406),  and  a  school  that  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  called  the  Grands  Riietoriqueurs,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Guillaume  Cretin  (d.  1525)  and  Jean  Lemaire  de 
Beiges  (d.,  c.  1525).  Much  of  their  poetry  was  of  the  lyrico- 
didactic  type,  using  the  forms  and  figures  of  the  classics. 
Lemaire  de  Beiges,  who  touches  also  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  really  superior  to  his  group  and  contributed  a  piece  of 
artistic  prose  in  his  Illustrations  de  Gaule  et  singularites  de 
Troie.  Scholasticism,  or  uncomprehending  devotion  to  Greek 
and  Latin  (mostly  Latin)  models,  has  not  yet  been  replaced 
by  Humanism,  or  the  understanding  appreciation  of  An¬ 
tiquity. 


II.  Drama 

A.  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  saw  the  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  religious  or  liturgical  drama  which  had  been 
modestly  begun  by  the  church.  As  it  grew,  it  passed  into  lay 
control,  and  finally  so  deteriorated  that  it  became  a  burlesque 
of  religion  and  morals,  and  was  suppressed  by  an  edict  for¬ 
bidding  the  performance  of  “pieces  sacrees”  in  Paris  (1548). 

Some  of  these  plays,  usually  given  out  of  doors  on  crude 
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stages,  were  long  (sometimes  requiring  several  days  for  a 
single  presentation)  and  called  for  a  large  number  of  actors. 
They  were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  pageant  and  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play.  The  most  famous  troupe  of 
actors  presenting  these  plays  was  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion. 
This  troupe  held  a  royal  charter  (granted  in  1402)  and  had  a 
real  theater  in  Paris. 

1.  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame  (14th  century).  This  type  of 
play,  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth.  Some  forty  examples  are  preserved.  They  were 
encouraged  by  and  often  played  before  societies  called 
“puys,”  a  sort  of  academy  that  offered  prizes  for  lyric  and 
dramatic  compositions.  They  deal  with  incidents  involving 
the  aid  of  the  Virgin  extended  to  some  more  or  less  worthy 
person  in  difficulty  or  danger.  For  example :  A  woman  has 
been  accused  of  drowning  her  child ;  she  is  sentenced  to  be 
burned.  Before  the  decree  is  carried  out,  she  begs  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  the  body  of  her  child  in  her  arms  again.  Be¬ 
cause  she  is  not  guilty  the  Virgin  causes  the  child  to  return 
to  life  as  she  holds  it. 

2.  Mysteres1  (i5th-i6th  centuries).  This  term  applied  to 
a  large  number  of  serious  dramatic  productions.  Even  the 
popular  miracles  were  replaced  by  more  ambitious  and  longer 
plays  drawn  from  the  Bible,  the  lives  and  legends  of  the 
saints,  and  now  and  then  from  history.  They  ranged  in  length 
from  35,000  to  60,000  eight-syllable  verses,  and  were  in 
rhyme.  The  stage  was  a  broad  platform  on  which  were  erected 
small  structures  called  “mansions,”  representing  localities 
where  the  scenes  took  place.  Sacred  history  was  covered  by 
three  great  compositions,  the  Mystere  du  Vieil  Testament,  the 
Mystere  de  la  Passion  and  the  Mystere  des  Actes  des  Apotres. 
These  were  made  up  of  smaller  units  presenting  episodes. 

1  Probably  from  Latin  ministerium  (“action”,  “performance”),  not 
from  mysterium. 
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B.  COMIC  OR  PROFANE  PLAYS 

Although  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  some  scholars  had 
written  Latin  comedies  in  imitation  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
and  we  have  the  plays  of  Adam  de  la  Hialle  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  is  not  until  the  fifteenth  that  we  find  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  comic  or  profane  theater.  There  were  three 
chief  types : 

1.  Moralites.  These  were  pieces  intended  to  amuse  and  also 
to  teach  a  moral  or  lesson.  They  made  use  of  allegory  to 
emphasize  vices  or  virtues,  and  at  times  had  a  semi-tragic  or 
pathetic  tone.  One  of  the  best  was  based  on  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

2.  Sot  ties.  These  too  aimed  to  amuse,  but  added  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  satire.  Under  the  guise  of  comedy,  sometimes  alle¬ 
gory,  the  Sotties  criticized  the  follies  or  vices  of  all  classes  of 
society,  even  touching  on  political  matters. 

3.  Farces.  The  sole  object  of  the  farces  was  to  amuse  the 
vulgar  crowd  by  a  comic  story  and  comic  situations.  They  laid 
aside  the  tone  of  allegory  or  satire,  and  made  the  crowd 
laugh  by  depicting,  often  in  coarse  fashion,  the  daily  life  and 
sins  or  mischances  of  citizens,  their  wives  and  the  clergy.  In 
their  treatment  of  marriage,  farces  are  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  “triangle”  plays.  They  may  be  called  dramatizations 
of  the  fabliaux.  The  most  famous  farce,  that  of  Maitre 
Pathelin,  is  the  beginning  of  true  comedy.  A  lawyer,  Pathelin, 
buys  cloth  and  tells  the  merchant  to  come  to  his  house  for 
the  money.  When  the  latter  does  so,  he  is  met  by  Pathelin’s 
wife,  who  assures  him  that  her  husband  has  not  been  out  of 
his  bed  for  weeks.  The  merchant  believes  that  the  devil  has 
tricked  him.  Then  his  shepherd,  Agnelet,  steals  his  sheep. 
Brought  to  trial,  Agnelet  is  defended  by  Pathelin,  who  tells 
him  to  reply  to  the  judge’s  questions  by  bleating  like  a  sheep. 
The  accusing  merchant  tries  to  tell  the  judge  how  both  the 
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shepherd  and  the  lawyer  have  robbed  him,  but  becomes  con¬ 
fused,  and  the  judge,  seeing  no  sense  to  the  whole  matter, 
discharges  Agnelet.  When  Pathelin  tries  to  collect  his  fee 
from  Agnelet,  the  latter  replies  to  him  in  turn  only  by  bleat¬ 
ing.  The  author  of  this  farce,  long  unknown,  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Professor  Cons  to  be  probably  Guillaume 
Alecis,  who  produced  several  other  less  famous  works. 

Like  the  serious  drama,  the  comic  theater  had  its  companies 
of  players.  There  were  two  great  associations,  that  of  the 
Basochiens  and  that  of  the  Enfants  sans  Souci.  The  Moralites 
and  the  Sotties  ran  their  course  and  disappeared,  but  the 
Farce  survived  and  blended  with  true  comedy. 

III.  History 

1.  Froissart  (1337-1405)  wrote  Chroniques ,  a  prologue 
and  four  books,  relating  important  events  from  1325  to 
1400,  thus  including  part  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 
Froissart  is  a  sincere  but  not  always  a  credible  witness.  He 
has  an  aristocratic  bias,  and  does  not  sift  legend  or  hearsay 
from  fact.  However,  his  pages  contain  vivid  and  interesting 
stories  written  in  picturesque  language.  Noteworthy  passages 
are  the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  and  of 
the  siege  of  Calais. 

2.  Commines  (1445-1511)  was  the  author  of  Memoires 
relating  many  events  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XI  and  Charles 
VIII.  The  fourth  book,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
eight,  describes  the  unfortunate  campaigns  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (whose  service  Commines  deserted 
for  that  of  Louis)  against  the  Swiss.  Commines  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  English  constitution  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  sets  forth  ideas  concerning  practical  statecraft  that  sug¬ 
gest  those  of  the  Italian,  Machiavelli. 
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IV.  Prose  Tales 

The  spirit  of  the  old  fabliaux  appears  in  new  form  in  the 
Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles,  a  collection  of  short  prose  tales 
imitated  in  form  and  setting  from  the  Italian  Novelle,  of 
which  Boccaccio’s  Decameron  is  the  best  known  example. 
The  Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles  date  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Of  really  unknown  authorship  they 
have  frequently  been  attributed  to  Antoine  de  la  Salle 
(1388-c.  1469),  a  versatile  courtier,  soldier  and  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  who  wrote  about  1466  le  Petit  Jehan  de  Saintre,  a 
courtly  romance  in  the  style  of  the  Breton  romances. 


IN  OTHER  LANDS 

England:  This  was  the  period  of  Chaucer  (d.  1400),  with 
his  Canterbury  Tales,  Wycliffe  with  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  (1380),  and  Mallory  with  his  Morte  d’ Arthur,  or  tales  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Germany:  The  period  of  transition  from  Middle  to  New 
High  German  was  a  rather  barren  one  so  far  as  great  names 
are  concerned.  The  great  epics  of  the  earlier  period  were  con¬ 
verted  into  long  romances  of  chivalry. 

Spain:  Prose  and  verse  went  steadily  forward.  Juan  Ruiz, 
archpriest  of  Hita,  wrote  El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  a  curious 
mixture  of  learning  and  indecency.  Juan  Manuel  slightly  ante¬ 
dated  Boccaccio  with  a  collection  of  moralizing  prose  tales  called 
the  Conde  Lucanor.  Lopez  de  Ayala,  (d.  1407)  in  his  Rimado 
de  Palacio,  gave  a  picture  of  many  classes  of  society,  holding 
up  to  scorn  its  evil  ways. 

Italy:  Boccaccio  (1313-75)  did  for  prose,  in  his  collection 
of  tales  known  as  the  Decameron,  what  Dante  had  done  for  verse. 
Petrarch  (1304-74)  left  as  his  literary  monument  his  lyric 
poems.  Both  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  contributed  to  the  human- 
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istic  movement,  and  (like  Dante)  wrote  also  in  Latin.  In  the 
15th  century,  many  lesser  men  followed  Boccaccio  as  story 
tellers.  Boiardo  (d.  1494)  and  Pulci  (d.  1484)  retold  in  verse 
the  stories  of  Roland  and  Oliver.  The  Renaissance  began  in 
Italy  and  gradually  extended  to  France. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY:  1515-1600 
(THE  RENAISSANCE) 

Historical  Background 

This  period  begins  in  France  with  the  Wars  carried  on  in 
Italy  by  Charles  VIII  (1483-98),  Louis  XII  (1498- 
1515),  and  Francois  Ier  (1515—47),  and  ends  with  the 
founding  of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy  by  Henri  IV  in  1589. 
The  Italian  wars  undertaken  to  annex  Italian  territory  to 
France,  failed  in  this  objective,  and  involved  France  in  strug¬ 
gles  with  Spain,  Austria  and  England.  They  served,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bring  France  into  contact  with  Italian  art  and  culture. 

Francois  Ier,  in  his  youth  a  rival  of  Henry  VIII  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Charles  I  of  Spain  for  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  (Charles,  the  successful  candidate,  is 
known  to  history  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V  or  in  French, 
Charles-Quint),  did  much  to  develop  French  culture  by  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  weak  rulers  during  whose  reigns  the  country  was 
torn  with  civil  strife.  In  France  the  Protestant  Reformation 
assumed  political  aspects  and  supplied  the  great  nobles  with 
pretexts  for  attacking  royal  authority.  The  French  Prot¬ 
estants,  called  Huguenots,  were  at  times  very  powerful. 
The  greatest  blow  to  their  cause  during  the  century  was  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Day,  August  24,  1572. 

These  troubles  were  terminated  by  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Henri  de  Navarre,  a  Huguenot  leader,  who  in  be- 
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coming  a  Catholic  appears  to  have  sacrificed  his  personal  be¬ 
liefs  for  the  sake  of  national  peace  and  unity.  As  Henri  IV 
(1589—1610)  he  restored  internal  order  and  prosperity,  and 
forced  foreign  foes  to  respect  France.  By  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1598),  giving  the  Huguenots  the  right  to  worship 
in  their  own  way  and  granting  them  certain  civil  and  political 
privileges,  he  tried  to  establish  the  principle  of  toleration  in 
matters  of  religion.  This  Edict  was  revoked  in  1685. 


Literature 

GENERAL  SPIRIT  OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE  l6TH 

CENTURY 

When  we  turn  to  literature,  we  find  great  changes  and 
progress,  in  spite  of  political  and  religious  turmoil. 

The  term  Renaissance  is  applied  to  a  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  awakening  that  started  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  gradually  made  itself  felt  all  over  civilized  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  all  forms  of  intellectual 
activity  through  the  culminating  urge  of  several  forces  or 
events.  The  chief  of  these  were : 

1.  Voyages  of  Exploration  and  the  New  Astronomy 
stimulated  imaginations  by  presenting  a  vastly  wider  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world  and  the  universe. 

2.  The  Invention  of  Printing  made  possible  the  rapid 
distribution  of  books  and  learning. 

3.  The  Reformation  or  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  contributed  to  the  freeing  of  men’s 
minds  from  the  supremacy  of  tradition  and  unquestioning 
obedience. 

4.  Humanism,  the  new  attitude  toward  Greek  and  Latin 
culture  that  appreciated  spirit  as  well  as  form,  developed  more 
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rapidly  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
(1453)  and  the  consequent  exodus  of  Greek  scholars  into 
western  Europe. 

France,  as  already  stated,  received  these  impulses  to  re¬ 
newed  intellectual  and  artistic  activity  chiefly  from  Italy. 
Even  without  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Marguerite  de 
Navarre  (see  below),  Italianism  would  have  spread  be¬ 
cause  of  the  general  interest  in  Italian  culture  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  such  Italian  writers  as  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Machi- 
avelli. 

Interest  in  Classical  Antiquity  was  stimulated  by  the  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Erasmus  (d.  1536)  and  Bude  (d.  1540), 
and  sustained  by  the  work  of  Daurat  (or  Dorat ;  d.  1588), 
the  teacher  of  Ronsard.  Erasmus,  born  in  Holland  and  a 
cosmopolitan  by  culture  and  choice,  was  a  powerful  influence 
in  French  humanism.  He  was  learned  in  the  classics,  and  a 
clever  commentator  on  many  aspects  of  life.  Bude  was  the 
greatest  Greek  scholar  of  his  generation  in  France.  He  in¬ 
duced  Frangois  Ier  to  found  the  College  de  France,  where 
the  new  learning  could  develop,  free  from  the  conservatism 
of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Etienne  Family  with  their  printing 
establishment  and  classical  dictionaries  helped  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  the  treasures  of  old  manuscripts.  Another 
scholarly  printer  was  Etienne  Dolet,  who  was  hanged  and 
burned  as  a  heretic  in  1546. 

A.  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  CENTURY  (1515-I550) 

i.  Clement  Marot  1  (1497-1544),  Poet  of  Transition. 
This  court  poet  of  Frangois  Ier  was  a  commanding  figure  in 

1  Marot  (whose  father,  Jean  Marot,  was  also  a  poet)  was  born  in 
Cahors  in  southern  France.  A  favorite  of  both  Frangois  Ier  and  his 
sister,  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  former 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  Italy  in  1525.  Suspected  of  being  a  Hugue- 
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his  time.  His  chief  works  include  translations  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  and  of  fifty  of  the  Psalms ;  and  collections  of  epistles 
(in  verse),  elegies,  epigrams  and  ballads.  He  was  witty, 
superficial,  elegant,  aristocratic,  and  a  facile  poet,  lacking  in 
deep  feelings  or  true  appreciation  of  Nature  or  love.  He 
was  often  in  personal  danger  because  of  his  leanings  to¬ 
ward  the  Reformed  religion. 

2.  Marguerite  de  Navarre  (1492-1549).  This  sister  of 
Francois  Ier  was  also  known  as  Marguerite  de  Valois.  She 
was  a  patroness  of  art  and  letters  with  liberal  religious  views. 
She  composed  a  collection  of  prose  tales  in  imitation  of  Boc¬ 
caccio’s  Decameron,  called  the  Heptameron ,  and  also  wrote 
verses.  The  new  culture  and  the  new  faith  were  both  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  in  their  beginnings.  Through  her  little  court 
both  Italianism  and  renewed  interest  in  Antiquity  made  their 
appearance  in  French  culture. 

3.  Francois  Rabelais  (i494?-i553)  was  a  many-sided 
genius,  typical  of  the  exuberant,  optimistic  spirit  of  the 
earlier  French  Renaissance.  In  the  form  of  a  romance  of  ad¬ 
venture  his  Gargantua  et  Pantagruel  contains  social,  religious, 
educational  and  political  satire  and  criticism,  together  with  a 
vast  display  of  the  author’s  wide  learning,  intellectual  curios¬ 
ity  and  large  vocabulary.  Coarse  buffoonery  often  serves  as 
a  cloak  for  satire.  He  attacks  the  courts,  war,  monastic  life, 
and  formal  education,  because  he  finds  all  of  these  carried  on 
in  a  fashion  contrary  to  Nature.  He  was  an  optimist,  looking 
on  life  as  an  experience  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  body  and  mind,  running  counter  to  the  medieval  view  that 
the  world  is  a  vale  of  tears,  and  the  body  a  source  of  tempta¬ 
tion  that  must  be  disciplined  in  order  to  prepare  the  soul  for 
the  life  to  come. 

not,  he  had  to  abjure  at  Lyons  and  finally  fled  to  Geneva  in  1543. 
He  died  in  Turin  the  next  year. 
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The  varied  talents  of  this  remarkable  man  recall  the  many- 
sided  geniuses  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  He  became  a 
monk,  but  left  his  abbey  after  some  years  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  classics.  He  travelled  as  a  lay  brother,  and  studied  law 
and  medicine.  Frequently  in  peril  on  account  of  his  liberal 
views  on  religion  and  learning,  he  was  saved  from  a  martyr’s 
fate  by  his  own  cleverness  and  the  favor  of  powerful  patrons. 
His  reputation  rests  on  the  work  mentioned  above,  which 
appeared  in  five  books  or  parts  beginning  in  1533.  The  last 
book,  possibly  spurious,  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death. 
The  contents  of  this  work  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 
Book  I  [Gargantua) .  Birth  and  education  of  the  giant  Gar- 
gantua.  By  the  aid  of  Friar  John,  Gargantua  defeats  his 
father’s  enemy,  King  Picrochole  (satire  on  war  and  its  fu¬ 
tility).  His  father  rewards  Friar  John  by  building  for  him 
the  Abbaye  de  Theleme,  where  men  and  women  live  together 
under  the  rule,  “Do  as  you  please”  (satire  on  monastic  life 
and  defense  of  natural  impulse  as  a  guide  to  conduct). — Book 
II  (Pantagruel) .  Birth  and  childhood  of  Pantagruel,  son 
of  Gargantua  (revolt  aganist  medieval  education:  Rabelais 
would  develop  body  as  well  as  mind,  and  stresses  knowledge 
rather  than  judgment  or  reason).  Panurge,  a  rogue  and  a 
scholar,  becomes  the  companion  of  young  Pantagruel. — Book 
III.  Mainly  discussions  of  varied  aspects  of  life.  Panurge 
seeks  advice  as  to  the  wisdom  of  marriage  and  is  directed  to 
the  oracle  of  Dive  Bouteille  (Science). — Book  IV.  Voyage  in 
search  of  Dive  Bouteille.  Various  mythical  islands  are  visited, 
the  description  of  whose  peoples  and  customs  affords  occasion 
for  satire  of  the  courts,  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Epicu¬ 
reans. — Book  V.  Voyage  continued;  Rome  visited  (further 
satire  of  the  Church).  Guided  by  study,  the  travellers  reach 
the  Oracle  and  receive  the  answer  “Trinch,”  which  to  the 
elect  means,  “Drink  from  the  sources  of  learning” ;  the  com¬ 
mon  herd  will  take  the  reply  literally. 
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4.  Jean  Calvin  ( 1509-64), 1  contemporary  of  Rabelais, 
was  the  defender  and  lawgiver  of  French  Protestantism.  To 
avoid  difficulties  with  the  French  authorities  he  made  Geneva 
his  residence.  He  supervised  the  translation  of  the  Latin  Bible 
into  French.  His  great  original  work,  Institution  de  la  religion 
chretienne,  was  first  written  in  Latin  (1536)  and  done  into 
French  in  1541.  It  is  a  sober  and  logical  defense  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  the  first  work  on  theology 
published  in  French.  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  predestination  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  Protestantism  for  many  generations,  and 
found  an  echo  among  Catholics  in  “Jansenism”  in  the  next 
century.  To  Catholic  intolerance  and  dogmatism  he  opposed 
a  no  less  intolerant  Protestant  dogmatism ;  to  an  infallible 
Church,  an  infallible  Bible.  From  a  literary  point  of  view 
his  work  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of 
French  prose  style. 

5.  Drama.  Medieval  religious  plays  or  Mysteries  contin¬ 
ued  even  after  they  were  forbidden  in  1548-  Farces  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  popularity.  In  learned  circles  tragedies  in  Latin 
were  written  in  imitation  of  the  Ancients. 

B.  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  CENTURY 

(1550-1600) 

I.  The  Pleiade 

A  group  of  young  scholars  and  poets,  originally  seven  in 
number,  took  this  name  from  a  band  of  poets  in  Alexandria 

1  Jean  Calvin  was  born  in  Picardy.  His  family  name,  Cauvin,  was 
Latinized  into  Calvinus  and  then  Gallicized  into  Calvin.  He  was 
destined  for  the  Church,  but  never  became  a  priest.  Began  to  study 
law  but  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  theology.  His  friend,  Rector 
Nicholas  Cop  of  the  University  of  Paris,  delivered  an  heretical 
address  inspired  by  Calvin  and  both  had  to  flee  the  city.  After  some 
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in  Egypt.  They  were  steeped  in  the  new  learning  as  expressed 
in  the  revival  of  interest  in  Classical  Antiquity,  noted  else¬ 
where  as  Humanism.  Their  avowed  purpose  was  to  elevate 
French  to  the  dignity  of  Latin  as  a  medium  of  expression  and 
to  vivify  the  language  and  literature  by  the  imitation  of  the 
classics.  They  wished  to  ignore  native  literature  previous  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  indulged  in  exaggerated  imitation 
of  Antiquity.  They  had  a  horror  of  the  vulgar  and  common¬ 
place  that  led  them  into  artificiality  and  stiffness.  They  set 
up  rules  for  poetic  technique  and  taste  that  paved  the  way  for 
classicism.  Yet  with  all  their  imitation  of  Antiquity  and  re¬ 
spect  for  art  they  were  rejected  by  Malherbe  (see  p.  85) 
in  the  next  century,  and  not  esteemed  again  until  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  School  revived  their  cult.  These  seven  men  were 
Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  Ba'if,  Thyard,  Belleau,  Jodelle  and 
Daurat  (or  Dorat). 

1.  Ronsard  (1524-85)  1  was  the  leader  of  the  Pleiade, 
and  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  He  enjoyed  an  international 
reputation  and  the  favor  of  several  French  kings  and  was 
called  the  “king  of  poets  and  poet  of  kings.”  In  I924  in 
France  and  elsewhere  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  was  fittingly  observed.  His  career  as  a  soldier  and 
courtier  was  cut  short  by  his  deafness,  and  he  sought  solace 
in  the  study  of  the  classics.  His  lasting  fame  rests  on  his 

years  spent  in  travel,  Calvin  settled  in  Geneva  and  made  of  that 
city  a  “Protestant  Rome.”  He  organized  a  strong  theocracy  and 
crushed  those  who  opposed  him. 

1  Pierre  de  Ronsard  was  born  in  Vendome  not  far  from  Tours. 
He  early  entered  court  life  and  travelled  as  a  page  or  esquire  in  the 
company  of  nobility  to  England,  Scotland,  Germany  and  Italy.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  became  deaf  and  turned  his  energies  to  letters. 
His  first  volume  of  verses  appeared  in  1550.  Three  young  girls  whom 
he  admired  at  different  periods  of  his  life  inspired  some  of  his  best 
lyrics.  His  last  years  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  friends  and  the 
rivalries  of  other  poets. 
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lyrics,  especially  his  odes,  eclogues  and  sonnets.  His  most 
ambitious  attempt  was  an  incomplete  epic  on  the  legendary 
history  of  France,  the  Franciade.  Too  much  erudition  some¬ 
times  injured  his  inspiration,  but  he  had  a  true  lyric  genius. 

2.  Du  Bellay  (1522-60).  After  Ronsard,  the  leading 
figure  of  the  Pleiade  is  Joachim  du  Bellay,  who  wrote  the 
Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  langue  frangaise  (1549).  This 
manifesto  or  creed  of  the  new  school  set  forth  the  claim  that 
French  was  a  language  suited  to  serious  literary  uses,  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  improvements  to  make  it  in  every  way 
justify  this  claim.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  term  illustra¬ 
tion  here  conveys  the  idea  of  “making  illustrious.”  The 
Defense  was  the  first  important  critical  work  in  French. 
Du  Bellay  also  wrote  many  excellent  sonnets  and  other  lyrics. 

3.  Btienne  Jodelle  (1532-73),  dramatist  of  the  Pleiade, 
made  a  scholarly  attempt  to  write  plays  on  classic  models. 
His  Cleopatre,  a  tragedy  in  verse  in  five  acts,  and  Eugene,  a 
comedy,  also  in  verse,  were  performed  in  1552.  A  second 
tragedy,  Didon,  is  in  the  Alexandrine  or  twelve-syllable  verse 
that  was  to  become  the  accepted  form  for  French  tragedy. 
Jodelle’s  effort  was  in  response  to  the  call  issued  by  du  Bellay 
for  a  new  drama  based  on  classic  models,  to  replace  the 
discredited  mystery  plays.  However,  his  plays  and  others  of 
his  time  were  only  the  experiments  of  scholars  and  theorists 
seeking  for  a  new  dramatic  formula.  Their  production  was 
restricted  to  private  performances  before  friends  or  at  court, 
since  there  was  no  popular  audience  for  them.  The  new  drama 
made  progress  slowly,  for  the  prohibited  mysteres  continued 
to  be  performed  outside  of  Paris  and  in  defiance  of  the  edict. 
Jodelle  had,  nevertheless,  pointed  the  way,  and  he  must  be 
considered  the  founder  of  French  classical  tragedy. 

The  other  members  of  the  Pleiade,  except  Ba'if,  who  made 
a  futile  attempt  to  write  French  poetry  on  the  quantitative 
basis  of  Greek  or  Latin,  contributed  nothing  of  note. 
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II.  Development  of  Drama 

A.  TRAGEDY 

The  example  of  Jodelle  was  followed  by  others  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  half  century  developed  the  ideas  that  were  to 
culminate  in  the  classical  tragedy  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  took  the  Latin  dramatist  Seneca  for  their  model,  and 
were  further  influenced  by  Scaliger’s  Latin  commentary  on 
Aristotle’s  Poetics.  Thus  they  at  length  worked  out  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  three  dramatic  “unities”  of  time,  place,  and  action, 
according  to  which  a  play  must  take  place  within  twenty-four 
hours,  in  one  locality  and  with  a  single  “action”  or  interest. 

Among  these  writers,  Garnier,  the  best  tragic  poet  of  his 
age,  though  more  read  than  acted,  produced  besides  tragedies 
a  new  type  of  drama  called  “tragi-comedy”  or  tragedy  with  a 
happy  ending. 


B.  COMEDY 

This  form  of  drama  did  not  follow  a  learned  development, 
but  grew  rather  from  the  older  farces  and  from  Italian 
models.  The  outstanding  writer  of  comedy  is  Larivey,  an 
Italian,  who  adapted  Italian  material  to  the  tastes  of  French 
audiences  with  great  skill. 


III.  Montaigne  and  Other  Writers 

i.  Michel  de  Montaigne1  (1533-92).  This  great  essay¬ 
ist  represents  the  rising  spirit  of  restraint  and  critical  ob- 

l  Michel  Eyquem  de  Montaigne  was  born  in  the  Chateau  de  Mon¬ 
taigne,  his  father’s  estate,  in  Perigord.  He  studied  at  home  under 
tutors,  learning  to  speak  Latin  before  French;  and  later  at  the 
College  de  Guyenne  in  Bordeaux.  He  served  as  magistrate  in  Peri- 
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servation  that  marks  the  second  half-century  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  just  as  Rabelais  represents  the  love  of  action  and 
vigorous  life  that  was  typical  of  the  first  half.  Montaigne  re¬ 
ceived  a  legal  education,  and  served  as  a  magistrate  and  as 
mayor  of  Bordeaux.  He  travelled  extensively  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  wrote  a  description  of  his  journeys.  His 
most  important  contribution  to  literature  is  his  Essais.  These 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1580,  with  a  revised  edition  in 
three  volumes  containing  many  additions  and  changes,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1595,  after  his  death.  They  sum  up  Montaigne  s 
observation  of  life  and  his  reactions  to  it,  constituting  a  study 
of  universal  man  in  the  author  himself,  and  the  exposition 
of  a  rather  unsystematic  skeptical  philosophy.  While  he 
hesitates  to  be  categorical,  and  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  his  own  conclusions,  still  certain  definite  ideas  emerge 
from  his  writings.  The  development  of  individual  personality 
is  the  chief  feature,  coupled  with  a  ready  acceptance  of  ideas 
gained  from  his  reading.  He  favors  a  trained  mind,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  rather  than  memorized  en¬ 
cyclopedic  learning  ;  training  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ; 
doubt,  suspension  of  judgment ;  faith  in  reason,  in  absolute 
monarchy,  in  a  state  church;  and  a  morality  not  entirely 
Christian.  As  to  their  form,  the  Essais  vary  in  length  from 
one  to  many  pages ;  they  are  loosely  constructed  and  rambling, 
the  title  often  giving  little  clue  to  the  subject.  They  have 
proved  stimulating  to  thinking  men  in  many  countries ; 
Bacon  and  Emerson,  among  others,  show  their  influence. 

gueux  and  Bordeaux,  retiring  in  1570  to  his  Chateau,  where  he  spent 
his  time  in  reading,  reflecting  and  writing  his  Essais.  After  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  first  edition  in  1580,  he  travelled  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy;  and  while  in  Italy  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Bordeaux,  serving  acceptably  for  two  terms  of  two  years  each.  In 
1588  he  went  to  Paris  to  arrange  for  the  republication  of  the  Essais; 
a  revised  edition  was  brought  out  after  his  death  by  his  “adopted 
daughter”,  Mile  de  Gournay. 
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Among  the  best  known  of  the  Essais  are  those  on  Education 
and  on  Friendship. 

2.  Jacques  Amyqt  (1513-93)  rnade  many  translations 
from  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  His  translations  from  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Parallel  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks  and  Romans  ( 1 559) 
were  widely  read  and  esteemed. 

3.  Du  Bartas  (1544—90)  was  a  Protestant  rival  and  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Ronsard.  He  wrote  two  long  epics,  la  Premiere  Se- 
maine  and  la  Seconde  Semaine.  The  first  is  an  account  of 
the  creation,  the  second  a  sort  of  universal  history. 

4.  Agrippa  d’Aubigne  (1552-1630),  chief  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  poets,  in  the  midst  of  soldierly  duties  during  the  wars  of 
religion  found  time  to  write  fierce  sectarian  poetry.  His  chief 
work  is  a  satiric  poem  in  seven  parts,  les  Tragiques  (pub¬ 
lished  1616),  which  describes  the  woes  of  religious  and  civil 
strife  in  France.  The  first  three  parts  deal  with  the  civil 
wars,  the  corruption  of  the  courts,  and  the  sale  of  justice 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  last  four  parts  are  concerned  with 
the  martyrs  of  the  new  faith,  the  growth  of  the  new  church 
and  the  fate  of  its  foes. 

5.  Monluc  (1502-77)  at  the  close  of  his  career  wrote  his 
Commentaires,  chronicles  of  his  half-century  of  service  in 
command  of  the  royal  armies  engaged  with  the  Huguenots. 

6.  Brantome  (1540-1614)  in  his  several  volumes  of  Vies 
gives  a  varied  picture  of  the  society  of  his  time. 

7.  Saint  Francois  de  Sales  (1568-1622)  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  a  la  Vie  devote  tries  to  make  spiritual  truth  more 
attractive  to  worldly  society.  His  work  really  belongs  to  the 
next  century. 

8.  La  Satire  Menippee  (1594)  was  a  political  pamphlet 
written  by  several  Catholics  who  opposed  the  fanatical  Catho¬ 
lic  party  called  the  “League,”  that  was  ready  to  sell  France 
to  Spain  in  order  to  keep  the  Huguenot,  Henri  de  Navarre, 
from  the  throne. 
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IN  OTHER  LANDS 

England:  The  latter  part  of  this  period  is  often  called  the 
Elizabethan  Period.  It  was  made  illustrious  by  such  well  known 
names  as  those  of  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists,  Bacon 
with  his  Essays ,  Spenser  with  his  Faerie  Queen,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  with  the  Arcadia. 

Germany:  Hans  Sachs,  with  poetry  and  dramas,  and 
Luther,  with  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  divided  the  literary 
honors. 

Spain:  The  century  began  with  a  novel  of  chivalry,  the 
famous  Amadis  de  Gaula,  by  Montalvo.  The  curious  dialogued 
novel  or  crude  play,  generally  known  as  the  Celestina  (about 
1500),  is  of  doubtful  authorship.  Boscan  and  Garcilaso  were 
distinguished  poets.  The  mid-century  saw  the  birth  of  the  pica¬ 
resque  (rogue)  novel, — Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  of  uncertain  au¬ 
thorship,  being  the  best  example.  A  native  of  Portugal,  Mon- 
temor  (or  Montemayor),  writing  in  Spanish,  composed  Diana 
Enamorada,  a  famous  example  of  the  pastoral  novel,  about  1558: 
the  idea  came  from  Italy.  Both  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes, 
whose  best  work  belongs  to  the  next  century,  began  to  write  be¬ 
fore  1600. 

Italy:  Ariosto  continued  the  romance  of  chivalry  with  his 
Orlando  (Roland)  Furioso.  Tasso  wrote  with  religious  bias  his 
pseudo-epic  on  Jerusalem  Liberated.  Bandello  and  others  com¬ 
posed  many  short  stories  or  novelle.  Sanazzaro’s  Arcadia  estab¬ 
lished  the  style  for  the  pastoral  novel.  Castiglione’s  Cortegiano 
presented  the  courtly  code  of  manners.  The  artist  Benvenuto 
Cellini  in  his  autobiography  left  a  vivid  and  amusing  picture 
of  his  times.  Machiavelli  in  his  Principe  set  forth  a  code  of 
unscrupulous  statecraft,  based  on  the  political  conditions  of  the 
time,  that  has  remained  proverbial. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY:  1600-1715 
(THE  “CLASSICAL”  AGE) 

I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  TRANSITION:  1600-1660 
(. FORMATION  OF  THE  C  FAS  SI  CAL  DISCIPLINE) 

Historical  Events 

The  reign  of  Henri  tV  (1589-1610)  marks  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  political  and  intellectual  disorder  of  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century  to  the  beginnings  of  centralization  and 
regularity.  Though  popular,  strong,  successful,  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  heir  of  Henri  III,  the  king’s  Protestantism  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  recognition  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  ex¬ 
tremists  of  the  Catholic  “Ligue”  continued  the  fight  against 
him,  aided  in  money  and  troops  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
whose  daughter  they  even  talked  of  giving  the  crown  of 
France.  Henri  received  aid  from  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  from  Protestant  princes  in  Germany.  Though 
Mayenne,  leader  of  the  “Ligue,”  was  defeated  at  Arques 
and  Ivry,  the  Spaniards  prevented  the  capture  of  Paris  by 
the  king.  In  1593  Henri’s  adoption  of  the  Catholic  faith  won 
him  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  French;  he  entered 
Paris  in  1594  and  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  France  in  159^* 
In  the  same  year  he  issued  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  assuring 
liberty  of  worship  and  civil  rights  to  Protestants.  During  his 
reign  the  religious  civil  wars  of  the  16th  century  came  to 
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an  end,  foreign  nations  were  taught  to  respect  France,  and 
the  decentralized  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  was  weak¬ 
ened.  Sully,  an  able  minister,  was  responsible  for  financial 
economies,  construction  of  roads  and  protection  of  the 
peasantry.  This  was  also  a  time  of  advance  in  manufactures. 
Henri  IV,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  kings,  first  of  the 
Bourbon  Line,  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  madman  in 
1610. 

Louis  XIII  (1610-43),  son  of  Henri  IV,  became  king  at 
the  age  of  11  under  the  Regency  of  his  mother,  Marie  de 
Medicis.1  Worried  by  the  insubordination  of  the  nobility 
and  the  renewal  of  religious  strife,  Marie  convoked  the 
States  General  in  1614-  The  Third  Estate 2  demanded  re¬ 
forms,  but  nothing  was  done;  not  until  1789  were  the  States 
General  again  called  together. 

The  young  king  was  an  inferior  personality,  gloomy  and 
lazy,  but  the  Ministry  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  (1624-42), 
an  able,  though  unscrupulous  statesman,  made  him  powerful. 
France  entered  the  Thirty  Years’  War  on  the  side  of  the 
German  Protestants  to  break  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria  (that  is  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King 
of  Spain).  Although  at  first  all  seemed  hopeless,  Richelieu 
organized  armies  and  planned  a  navy,  and  France  began  to 
drive  the  invading  Spaniards  out.  Richelieu  also  established 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  king,  crushing  Protestant  re¬ 
volt  and  the  disobedience  of  the  nobles,  and  placing  reliable 
bourgeois  stewards  over  the  various  provinces.  Richelieu  died 
in  1642  and  Louis  XIII  in  1643. 

Minority  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-61).  Louis  XIV,  eldest 
son  of  Louis  XIII,  was  but  five  years  old  when  he  became 

1  Pron.  “medississe”  (I.  P.  A.  [medisis]) 

2  Commoners.  See  Alphabetical  List,  “Tiers  fitat”. 
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king.  His  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  was  Regent,  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin  (a  clever,  unscrupulous  Italian  poli¬ 
tician),  Prime  Minister.  France,  still  at  war  with  Germany 
and  Spain,  defeated  an  invading  Spanish  army  at  Rocroi 
(1643),  and  won  numerous  other  victories  under  the  great 
generals,  Conde  and  Turenne.  In  1648,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ceded  Alsace  to 
France,  but  Spain  continued  the  war.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  a  revolt  against  the  court  party  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  nobility  and  magistrates,  which,  because  of  its  trivial  as¬ 
pects,  was  called  La  Fronde  (“slingshot”).  After  the  failure 
of  the  Fronde,  royal  power  was  irresistible.  The  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  (1659)  ended  war  with  Spain  and  augmented 
French  territory.  Louis  XIV  married  Maria  Teresa,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  thus  making  it  possible  that  a 
French  prince  might  succeed  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Mazarin 
died  in  1661. 


Literature 

The  Spirit  of  the  Century  as  a  Whole. — The  Classi¬ 
cal  Movement  in  France  in  a  sense  continued  the  humanism 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  in  a  sense  reacted  against  it.  In  the 
effort  t©  organize  the  chaotic  individualism  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  new  age  sought  for  a  new  spirit  of  Order,  Sincer¬ 
ity,  and  Taste.1  But  the  new  discipline  was  not  formulated 
at  a  stroke.  During  the  Period  of  Transition  or  Prepara¬ 
tion  (1600-1660)  order  was  partially  attained  in  the  state 
under  Henri  IV,  and  in  literature  under  Malherbe ;  sincerity 
was  introduced  into  thought  by  Descartes,  into  morals  by 

1  Much  of  the  material  in  these  paragraphs  is  based  on  the  Preface 
of  the  Classical  Movement  in  French  Literature,  by  Stewart  and 
Tilley'-  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1923). 
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Pascal,  and  into  literary  expression  by  both ;  and  reason  be¬ 
gan  to  become  supreme.  Undisciplined  imagination,  however, 
was  not  yet  entirely  banished,  and,  after  the  death  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  in  1642.,  the  state  and  literature  were  assailed  by  dis¬ 
turbance  and  bad  taste  which  threatened  to  submerge  the 
gains  of  the  previous  years. 

The  Period  of  the  Great  Classics  (1660-85),  however, 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  new  principles  of  order,  sincer¬ 
ity,  and  reason,  and  to  these  it  added  the  quality  of  taste, 
using  the  Ancients  as  its  standard.  Pascal  had  foreshadowed 
the  art  of  this  period;  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  and 
Boileau  consolidated  it. 

Then  followed  the  inevitable  Decline  of  the  Classical 
Age  (1685-1715),  a  Period  of  Liberation  and  Transition. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Ancients  was  now  questioned,  and 
Classicism  became  uncreative  and  mechanical. 

A.  Preparation  of  the  Classical  Discipline 

The  first  sixty  years  of  the  17th  century  were  a  time  of 
change,  hesitation,  and  new  development, — a  conflict  between 
what  was  left  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  16th  century  and  the 
coming  discipline.  The  new  tendency  toward  refinement  and 
regularity  is  seen  (1)  in  the  Salons,  (2)  in  Malherbe  and 
Balzac,  the  Organizers  of  Literature,  (3)  in  the  Dramatic 
Rules,  (4)  in  the  Academy,  and  (5)  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Descartes,  who  may  be  included  also  among  the  earlier 
Classics.  Contrary  tendencies  are  seen  in  the  exaggerations  of 
the  Precieux,  in  Tragi-Comedy,  and  in  the  Novel.  Simplicity 
and  naturalness  are  not  yet  supreme,  but  a  common  doctrine 
in  art  is  being  worked  out;  the  classical  spirit  not  being 
yet  determined,  the  great  writers  of  this  time  display  more 
diversity  and  independence  than  do  those  of  the  later 
period. 
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I.  The  Reform  of  Poetry  and  Prose 

1.  Franqois  de  Malherbe1  (1555-1628);  The  Re¬ 
former  of  Poetry.  The  movement  toward  restraint  and  re¬ 
finement  is  seen  in  the  work  and  influence  of  Malherbe,  critic 
and  minor  poet.  Although  Malherbe  began  writing  verse  in 
the  bad  Italianate  taste,  he  soon  manifested  his  true  imper¬ 
sonal  and  unemotional  manner,  of  which  the  Stances  a  du 
Perier  sur  la  mort  de  sa  file  are  a  well-known  example.  He 
never  rose  above  careful,  uninspired  work.  He  has  neither 
powerful  imagination  nor  deep  sentiment,  and  his  lyric  poetry 
never  mentions  Nature ;  his  atmosphere  is  bookish,  citified. 
But  as  a  formalist  and  dictator  in  language  and  literature  his 
influence  was  strong,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  left  no  critical  writings  except  marginal  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  verse  of  Ronsard  and  that  of  a  certain  Des- 
portes.  Specialist  in  grammar  and  words,  he  wished  to  purify 
French,  even  at  the  cost  of  narrowing  it.  He  advocated 
sobriety,  taste  (no  exaggerated  images  or  prolonged  meta¬ 
phors),  and  clearness  (through  precision  in  terms  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  rules  of  language)  ;  and  he  sought  to  establish  as 
standard  a  purely  French  vocabulary  of  popular  stock,  to 
[  eliminate  words  derived  from  pedantry,  Italianism,  or  the 
dialects,  and  to  subject  versification  and  rhyme  to  strict  rules. 
Poetry  he  distinguished  from  prose  rather  by  technique  than 
by  inspiration.  The  ideal  poem  was  for  him  the  exact  and 
(  forcible  expression  of  a  few  orderly  general  ideas  in  ordi¬ 
nary  language,  but  with  unusual  harmony,— the  result  of 
slow,  laborious  effort.  His  was  thus  a  powerful  but  narrow 

1  Born  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  Malherbe  came  to  Paris  in  1605, 
where  he  secured  employment  at  the  court  and  became'  court  poet. 
Here  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favor  of 
Henri  IV,  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Louis  XIII,  for  whom  much  of  his 
verse  was  written. 
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intellect,  opposed  to  the  artificial  and  diversified  learning 
and  the  easy-going  craftsmanship  of  the  Pleiade,  and  also — 
unfortunately — to  its  true  lyric  quality  as  well.  His  impor¬ 
tance  lies  in  his  influence,  rather  than  in  his  work. 

Malherbe’s  influence  is  due  to  the  harmony  of  his  aspira¬ 
tions  with  those  of  his  time.  In  spite  of  opposition,  his  spirit 
definitively  triumphs  about  1660,  his  true  disciples  being  the 
great  classics  of  the  period  then  opening.  Among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  two  mediocre  poets  (Maynard  and  Racan)  are 
called  his  disciples,  but  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a  group 
of  writers  in  the  Ronsard  manner,  many  of  whom  were  better 
poets  than  he.  Among  these  Opponents  were : — 

(a)  Tiieophile  de  Viau,  a  lyric  poet  with  a  feeling  for 
Nature. 

(b)  Mathurin  Regnier,  a  satirist  whose  vitality  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness  contrast  with  Malherbe’s  lifelessness.  He 
attacks  the  latter  as  a  weak,  cold  and  petty  critic,  a 
grammarian  hampering  the  poet,  and  no  poet  himself ; 
he  protests  in  favor  of  poetic  liberty.  He  is  the  author 
of  Satires,  in  which  appears  a  famous  portrait  of 
Macette,  the  female  hypocrite. 

2.  Jean  Louis  Guez  de  Balzac  1  (1594-1654) ;  The  Re¬ 
former  of  Prose.  In  his  carefully  written  Letters,  Balzac 
sought  the  perfection  of  eloquence  in  a  clear,  sonorous  style. 
Though  he  lacks  simplicity  and  his  content  is  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  he  is  master  of  the  sentence  and  marks  a  definite 
progress  in  the  perfection  of  prose  toward  force  and  regu¬ 
larity.  His  letters  are  written  to  all  the  great  persons  of  the 

1  Balzac’s  first  letters,  published  in  1624,  were  much  admired  in 
the  high  society  of  Paris.  After  enjoying  fame  in  Paris  for  a 
while,  he  retired  to  the  solitude  of  the  country.  He  appeared  occasion¬ 
ally  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  the  letters  which  he  continued 
to  write  to  contemporaries  were  there  read.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
elected  members  of  the  Academie. 
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time  and  discuss  many  subjects,  especially  new  literature,  the 
country  (which  he  loved),  and  religious  and  philosophical 
questions. — He  also  wrote  Dissertations,  le  Prince,  le  Socrate 
chretien. 

II.  Social  Life:  Organization  and  Influence 

1.  The  Salons,  social  gatherings  with  an  intellectual 
flavor,  indicated  a  striving  for  refinement  in  life  and  lan¬ 
guage,  after  the  roughness  inherited  from  the  army  life  led 
by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  court  of  Henri  IV.  These  gath¬ 
erings,  held  in  private  houses  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century,  were  replaced  in  the  second  half  by  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV. 

(a)  The  most  important  salon,  from  about  1610  to  about 
1660  (brilliant  period  1624-48),  was  that  of  Madame 
de  Rambouillet.  Here  lords,  ladies,  and  writers 
gathered,  conversation  about  literature  being  a  fre¬ 
quent  occupation.  Voiture  (1598-1648),  author  of 
letters  and  light  verse,  was  the  soul  of  the  circle.  Deli¬ 
cacy  and  “good  taste”  were  supreme.  The  influence  of 
this  salon  was  second  only  to  that  of  Malherbe. 

(b)  About  1650  it  was  succeeded  by  the  salon  of  Mlle 
de  Scudery,  where  a  tendency  toward  pedantry  can 
be  discerned. 

(c)  Then,  as  salons  multiply  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces, 
there  comes  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  extravagant 
jargon,  the  appearance  of  the  precieuse  ridicule,  and 
the  weakening  of  the  salon  as  a  force. 

2.  “Preciosite,”  the  term  applied  to  the  social-literary 
style  set  by  the  salons,  was  at  first  a  striving  for  distinction  in 
all  its  forms  as  a  reaction  against  too  great  license  in  manners 
and  speech.  Its  first  form  was  “gallantry,”  perfect  propriety 
in  the  expression  of  love, — and  in  essence  it  is  the  spirit  of 
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politeness  and  elegance  applied  to  conversation.  Its  original 
impulse  was  to  be  “lionnete,”  to  know  how  to  behave  well, 
win  respect,  obey  all  the  rules  of  politeness,  talk  intelligently 
but  not  pedantically ;  it  aimed  at  wit  in  literary  discussion, 
freedom  from  vulgarity  in  language  and  style.  Though  it  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  exquisite  French  society  of  the  17th 
century,  “preciosite”  degenerated  into  mere  affectation,  as 
purity  became  purism  and  the  gallantry  became  false.  The  ef¬ 
fect  upon  writers  was  two-fold,  good  and  bad ;  they  gained  in 
clearness,  “propriety,”  and  taste,  but  fell  into  superficial  bril¬ 
liancy  or  excessive  delicacy ;  their  style  gained  in  “nobility” 
and  “purity,”  but  lost  in  expressiveness  and  color. 

3.  The  French  Academy,  which  originated  in  this  period 
from  informal  gatherings  of  certain  friends  at  the  home  of 
Valentin  Conrart,  held  its  first  official  meeting  in  1634,  under 
the  patronage  of  Richelieu.  Its  criticism  (1637)  of  Corneille’s 
Cid,  and  its  first  Dictionary  ( 1694)  are  outstanding  events  in 
its  career.  It  is  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  forty  members, 
which  still  adds  official  sanction  to  the  dignity  of  letters. 

III.  The  Novel  Before  1660 

In  this  period,  both  in  poetry  and  in  the  novel  (serious  or 
comic),  there  is  lack  of  naturalness  and  finesse,  an  excess  of 
wit  or  fancy  or  grotesque  invention,  and  usually  inferior 
workmanship.  The  novel,  which  was  much  admired  by  polite 
society,  was  marked  by  gallantry,  prolixity  in  adventures  and 
secondary  tales,  analysis  of  sentiment,  great  length,  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  historical  truth. 

(1)  The  Pastoral  Novel,  in  imitation  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  models,  came  first.  In  refined  language  it  told  of 
conventional  shepherds.  The  Astree  (1607-27)  of  d’Urfe 
is  the  masterpiece  of  pastoral.  In  a  simple  plot  interwoven 
with  sub-plots  it  tells  of  the  love  of  Celadon  for  Astree,  he£ 
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suspicion  of  his  unfaithfulness,  his  despair,  enchantments, 
reconciliations,  and  finally  their  marriage. 

(2)  The  Novel  of  Adventure  is  represented  by  the 
heroic-precieux  work  of  Mlle  de  Scudery.  Her  Grand 
Cyrus  (1649-53)  pictures  Cyrus  as  Artamene,  in  love  with 
his  cousin,  the  incomparable  Mandane,  and  conquering  Asia 
to  find  and  marry  her.  Anachronistic  in  manners  and  senti¬ 
ments,  it  is  really  a  key-novel  about  contemporaries.  Clelie 
(1654-61),  likewise  contemporary  in  meaning,  contains  the 
famous  Carte  du  Tendre,1  and  met  with  great  success  in 
society. 

(3)  The  Burlesque  Novel  is  a  realistic  reaction  against 
the  extravagant  idealism  of  the  pastorals  and  other  novels. — 
Sorel  (1599-1674)  wrote  the  Histoire  comique  de  Francion, 
with  characters  drawn  from  low  society,  and  le  Berger  ex¬ 
travagant  (ridiculing  the  pastoral),  similar  in  theme  to  Don 
Quixote. — Scarron  (1610-60)  is  the  master  of  the  bur¬ 
lesque;  parody  and  realism  abound  in  his  Rowan  cowique, 
the  story  of  a  travelling  troupe  of  actors  and  country  per¬ 
sonages.2 


IV.  Drama  Before  Corneille 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  drama  was  first  religious,  then 
popular.  The  kind  of  drama  introduced  in  the  Renaissance 
was  academic,  without  dramatic  sense  and  not  publicly  pro¬ 
duced  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  17th  century  drama  estab- 

1  See  Alphabetical  List. 

2  Gomberville  and  La  Calprenede  are  less  important  writers  of 
novels  of  adventure.  The  work  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  half  realistic, 
half  burlesque.  The  decline  of  “precieux”  literature  is  indicated  a  few 
years  later  by  Boileau,s  Dialogue  suy  les  heros  de  rowan  (1664),  iu 
which  the  style  of  the  characters  in  Cyrus  is  parodied,  and  by  Fure- 
tiere’s  Roman  bourgeois,  explicitly  breaking  with  the  heroic  novel 
and  depicting  average  reality. 
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lishes  itself  as  an  art.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
comic  genres  are  farce,  comedy  of  intrigue,  and  comedy  of 
manners ;  the  other  dramatic  genres  are  tragedy  (not  yet 
clearly  fixed),  tragi-comedy,1  and  pastoral.  The  first  regular 
companies  of  professional  actors  replace  the  amateur  com¬ 
panies  or  “confreries.” 

A.  TRAGEDY — TRAGI-COMEDY - PASTORAL 

1.  Montchrestien  (d.  1621)  continued  the  lifeless 

learned  tragedy  of  the  Pleiade.  His  gift  was  elegiac  rather 
than  dramatic. 

2.  Alexandre  Hardy  (is69?-i632),  attached  to  the 
troupe  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  retained  some  elements 
of  the  learned  play,  but  wrote  tragedies,  tragi-comedies,  and 
pastorals,  that  were  popularly  successful.  He  was  a  poor 
artist,  but  he  knew  the  dramatist’s  business,  and  was  the 
founder  of  tragedy  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  first  French 
dramatist  to  interest  an  audience  in  that  type  of  play.  Of 
his  many  plays  only  about  40  were  printed.  They  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  “simultaneous  setting”  of  the  mysteries,  and 
were  not  limited  by  the  academic  rules  of  the  unities.  Hardy’s 
greatest  successes  were  scored  in  the  hybrid  tragi-comedy, — 
happy  in  ending,  popular  in  subject,  classical  in  form  with¬ 
out  obeying  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  Tragi-comedy — •  I 
with  “irregular”  tragedy — is  an  important  link  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  French  classical  drama;  in  the  years  just 
preceding  Corneille’s  Cid  many  such  plays  are  known  to  have 
been  acted. 

3.  Jean  de  Mairet  (1604-86),  contemporary  and  enemy 
of  Corneille,  wrote  a  pastoral,  Sylvanire,  with  an  important 
preface  (1631)  on  the  unities.  His  Sophonisbe  (1634)  is  the 
first  thoroughly  classical  tragedy,  in  that  it  not  only  observes 

1  For  definitions  see  Alphabetical  List  of  Topics. 
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the  unities,  but  has  an  historical  subject,  is  “noble  in  tone, 
and  has  a  psychological  basis  for  the  action.  Mairet  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  true  precursor  of  Corneille. 

4.  The  “Rules.” — Tragi-comedy  and  pastoral  had  tem¬ 
porarily  replaced  tragedy  as  a  popular  amusement,  because 
the  public  demanded  plays  rich  in  plot.  But  the  “rules”  1  were 
slowly  gaining  ground  through  the  need  for  logic  and  unity. 
After  Sophonisbe  their  cause  began  to  triumph.  The  “simul¬ 
taneous  setting”  was  succeeded  by  the  unity  of  place,  with 
which  the  unity  of  time  harmonized,  and  Corneille  added  the 
element  of  moral  (instead  of  external)  action.  These  rules, 
which  dominated  the  French  stage  from  Corneille’s  Horace 
(1640)  until  the  Romanticism  of  1830,  seemed  suited  to  the 
rationalism  of  the  17th  century.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
making  the  dramatist  interest  himself  in  psychological 
problems,  but  often  hampered  his  imagination.  In  reality 
the  unities,  though  attributed  to  the  Greeks  and  partly  based 
upon  their  authority,  were  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
Aristotle’s  Poetics  by  the  Italian  critic,  Castelvetro  (of  the 
later  part  of  the  16th  century).  Aristotle  remarks  that  the 
action  of  a  Greek  tragedy  is  usually  confined  to  twenty-four 
hours,  and  he  does  not  so  much  as  refer  to  the  unity  of  place. 
Since  French  classical  tragedy  reached  its  most  typical  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  work  of  Racine,  its  peculiar  characteristics 
will  be  further  discussed  in  connection  with  him  (see  page 
112). 

B.  COMEDY 

After  the  Eugene  (1552)  of  Jodelle,  French  comedy  is 
only  a  reflection  of  the  Italian,  much  involved,  picturing 
marked  types,  now  realistic,  now  buffoonish,  with  little  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Ancients  nor  to  old  French  farce  (e.  g.,  Larivey, 

1  Previously  mentioned  on  page  77. 
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1540-1611).  After  this  purely  artificial  comedy,  Hardy 
founds  a  new  drama,  with  no  comedy,  but  with  comic  ele¬ 
ments  in  its  tragi-comedy,  pastoral,  and  farce.  The  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  comedy  dates  from  about  1630  with  Rotrou  and 
Corneille.1 

B.  The  First  Generation  of  the  Great  Classics 

1.  Pierre  Corneille  (1606-1684) ;  Creator  of  French 
Classical  “Tragedy.”  2  His  Norman  origin  (supposed  to 
account  for  a  certain  subtlety  in  his  work),  his  Latin  edu¬ 
cation  (which  may  help  to  explain  the  Roman  atmosphere  of 
so  many  of  his  plays),  and  his  legal  training  (which  must 
have  encouraged  his  argumentative  style)  are  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  his  life  outside  of  distinctly  literary  history.3 

After  a  period  devoted  mainly  to  comedies  ( M elite ,  1630, 
being  the  first),  came  his  period  of  successful  tragedies 
(1636-51),  beginning  with  the  dazzling  success  of  le  Cid 
(1636), 4  the  quarrel  about  which  occupied  the  years  1637-9. 
Next  came  his  most  strictly  regular  play,  Horace ,  1640 ; 
then  Cinna  (picturing  the  magnanimity  of  Augustus  toward 

1  Lanson. 

2  There  seem  to  be  several  creators  of  French  tragedy.  Jodelle 
initiates  the  imitation  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Ancients;  Hardy  writes 
the  first  playable  tragedies,  but  without  art;  Mairet  first  observes 
the  unities;  Corneille  writes  the  first  tragedies  that  are  great  lit¬ 
erature. 

8  Corneille  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  and  spent  most 
of  his  life  there.  After  brilliant  studies  in  the  Jesuit  college,  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  law  and  filled  several  public  offices ;  but  soon  he  turned 
to  literature.  His  comedy,  Melite,  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
Richelieu,  whose  favor  was  soon  lost  to  him  on  account  of  his  in¬ 
dependence.  In  1647  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  His  last  years 
were  saddened  by  lack  of  money,  the  death  of  two  sons,  and  literary 
failures. 

4  Or  early  in  1637. 
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conspirators  against  his  life),  Polyeucte  (a  story  of  Christian 
martyrdom),  Pompee,  le  Menteur  (a  comedy),  Rodogune, 
Nicomede  (1651).  This  period  was  followed  by  a  temporary 
retirement,  because  of  the  failure  of  Pertharite  (1651)-  He 
later  returned  to  the  stage  with  varying  success  but  never 
with  his  old  power  and  influence.  He  wrote  in  all  more  than 
30  plays,  about  two  thirds  of  which  were  tragedies. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  first  successful  models  of  decent 
I  society  comedy,  in  a  time  of  coarse  buffoonery,  Corneille 
founded  classical  tragedy  by  combining  the  art  of  Jodelle  s 
lifeless  academic  plays  with  the  vitality  of  Hardy  s  play¬ 
able  but  inartistic  product,  and  adding  the  element  of  moral 
action  and  the  logic  of  character,  thus  producing  plays  which 
were  both  great  literary  works  and  popular  successes. 

Corneille  bowed  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  le  Cid  by  the 
Academy  and  conformed  thereafter  more  strictly  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  theories  of  the  day.  But  his  ideas  and  his  characters 
were  always  on  the  romantic  and  heroic  plane.  Triumph  of 
,  the  will  over  the  emotions  is  his  favorite  theme.  His  ideal 
characters  have  a  superhuman  courage  and  constancy  in  the 
combat  against  Fate.  He  shows  us  men  as  they  should  be, 
morally  clear-sighted,  guided  by  will  and  reason ;  he  dea  s 
with  high  sentiments  and  their  conflict, — filial  duty  and  honor 
[(Cid),  patriotism  (Horace),  clemency  and  royal  dignity 
(Cinna),  religion  and  conjugal  fidelity  (Polyeucte).  Love 
with  him  is  not  the  all-conquering  passion  of  Racine  s  plays, 
but  is  founded  on  esteem  and  arises  from  the  free  choice  o 
will  and  reason. 'Even  his  women,  though  passionately  de¬ 
voted  to  their  ideas,  are  more  intellectual  than  sentimental. 
He  seeks  moral  problems  for  the  conscience,  placing  his 
heroes  between  two  duties,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  the  victori¬ 
ous  choice  resulting  in  admiration  for  virtue. 


1  Printed  1652,  probably  played  in  1651, 
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In  Corneille’s  characters,  then,  we  find  the  manifestation  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  power  rather  than  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion  and  delicacy  of  feeling;  he  develops  ideas  with  some 
subtlety  and  in  declamatory  style,  but  eloquently  and  logically, 
in  effective  dialogue  or  short  maxims.  Poetical  and  pictur¬ 
esque  lines  are  rare.  Except  in  occasional  lyric  passages,  the 
regular  twelve-syllable  “Alexandrine”  line  1  is  used. 

Le  Cid  (“lord”)  is  the  title  given  by  the  defeated  Moors  to 
Rodrigue,  a  Spanish  hero  whose  story  Corneille  borrowed 
from  a  play  by  Guillen  de  Castro.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  Rodrigue  is  torn  between  the  love  of  Chimene  and  the 
call  to  avenge  his  aged  father,  who  has  been  grossly  insulted 
by  the  father  of  his  lady.  After  he  has  slain  his  enemy,  he  is 
prosecuted  by  Chimene,  whose  duty  it  now  becomes  to  bring 
him  to  punishment.  But  she  cannot  conceal  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  and,  after  a  tremendous  exploit  has  made  Rodrigue  the 
savior  of  Spain,  she  consents  to  marriage,  preceded  by  a  de¬ 
cent  delay. — Horace  is  the  story  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Ho- 
ratii,  the  three  famous  defenders  of  Rome  against  the  three 
Alban  Curiatii,  riding  rough-shod  over  the  ties  of  blood  and 
marriage,  even  to  the  ruthless  murder,  by  the  surviving  vic¬ 
torious  champion,  of  a  sister  who  mourned  the  death  of  her 
Alban  lover  in  the  midst  of  Rome’s  triumph. 

(a)  Comedy  of  P.  Corneille  and  his  Contemporaries. 
In  the  thirty  years  before  the  appearance  of  Moliere, 
several  types  of  comedy  were  attempted,  having  in 
common  the  exclusion  of  pathos.  Corneille,  in  his  early 
period,  made  an  original  contribution  in  his  realistic 
pictures  of  society;  for  the  source  of  his  later  com¬ 
edies  ( le  Menteur,  la  Suite  du  Menteur )  he  turned 
to  Spain.  All  the  comedy  of  this  period  is  extravagant 
in  plot  and  type,  Corneille’s  being  distinguished  by  a 


1  See  Alphabetical  List. 
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certain  finesse.  Le  Menteur  laid  the  foundations  for 
Moliere’s  comedy  of  character.  Farce  continues  on  a 
lower  plane  than  comedy. 

(b)  Contemporary  Tragedy  and  Tragi-Comedy  appear 
in  the  work  of  Thomas  Corneille  (i625-i7°9)> 
brother  of  the  great  dramatist,  author  of  tragedies  and 
of  Timocrate  (1656),  a  very  popular  tragi-comedy ; 
and  of  Rotrou  (1609-50),  author  of  the  tragedies 
Saint-Genest  and  Venceslas,  who  also  wrote  tragi¬ 
comedies. 

2.  Rene  Descartes1  (1596-1650);  The  Reformer  of 
Philosophy.  Like  Malherbe  and  Balzac,  Descartes  helps  to 
formulate  the  classical  discipline ;  and,  although  his  negligent 
Latinized  style  is  far  from  the  consummate  classical  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Pascal,  he  also  belongs  among  the  early  classic  artists, 
because,  in  all  that  makes  for  orderly  arrangement  of  his 
material — except  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence — he  is  the 
first  great  master  of  modern  French  prose.  In  his  rejection  of 
authority  as  the  source  of  truth,  his  emancipation  from  scho¬ 
lastic  formalism,  the  tendency  of  his  mind  toward  freedom, 
with  organization,  order,  and  literary  clearness,  Descartes  is 
the  Founder  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

After  a  careful  education  which  left  him  unsatisfied  with 
regard  to  the  reliability  of  all  knowledge,  he  travelled,  and 
took  part  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  “but  always  thinking 
about  scientific  and  philosophical  problems.  He  settled  down 

1  Born  of  an  old  family  in  Touraine,  Descartes  was  educated  in  a 
Jesuit  college,  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  took  part  in  several  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  While  in  winter  quarters  on  the 
Danube  in  1619  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  philosophic  method, 
to  the  development  of  which  he  devoted  the  next  twenty  years.  A 
modest  independent  fortune  permitted  him  to  spend  his  life  in  travel 
and  study.  In  danger  of  trouble  because  of  his  philosophical  ideas,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  to  visit 
Stockholm,  and  died  there. 


at  Amsterdam,  where  in  1637  he  wrote  his  epoch-making  Dis¬ 
cows  de  la  Methode.  In  it  he  breaks  with  past  authority,  and 
—in  spite  of  a  rather  inconsistent  exclusion  of  matters  of 
faith  from  the  domain  of  reason— founds  knowledge  upon 
reason  alone,  refusing  to  believe  anything  not  evident  to  bon 
sens ,  which  he  believes  to  be  widespread  but  not  properly 
used,  because  of  lack  of  a  suitable  method;  this  method  he 
will  teach  by  a  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  scientific  method  are  four:  (i)  Doubt,  or  the  de¬ 
mand  that  conclusive  proof  be  substituted  for  authority,  (2) 
Analysis,  the  subdivision  of  a  problem  into  its  elements ,  (3) 
Orderly  Progression,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and 
(4)  Completeness.  Rejecting  inherited  teaching,  he  argues 
first  for  his  own  existence  from  the  very  fact  that  he  doubts 
(“je  pense,  done  je  suis”),  and  then  builds  up  a  system 
including  God,  the  immaterial  soul,  and  a  real  external  uni¬ 
verse. 

The  Discours,  written  in  French  instead  of  Latin  because 
it  aims  to  reach  all  who  have  bon  sens — not  simply  the  spe¬ 
cialists, — is  in  a  sense  the  first  masterpiece  of  French  prose. 
Philosophically  it  represents  a  movement  which  had  begun 
before  Descartes,  and  which  was  therefore  not  wholly  due 
to  him,  but  which— formulated  by  him— becomes  the  “Carte¬ 
sian  philosophy.”  Scientific  rationalism,  or  the  patient  search 
for  truth  through  reason — and,  it  must  be  admitted,  some¬ 
times  using  pure  reason  alone  at  the  expense  of  observation 
seems  thus  to  date  from  Descartes.  All  the  philosophy  of  the 
17th  century,  and,  in  a  sense,  of  the  18th  century,  is  inspired 
by  him,  though  not  always  in  agreement  with  his  conclusions. 
In  literature  the  great  writers  would  probably  have  tended  in 
any  case  to  truth,  order,  reason,  general  ideas,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis;  yet,  though  his  form  of  expression  or  style 
is  loose,  he  gave  for  two  centuries  the  formula  of  the  French 
mind, — Exactness,  Clearness,  Logic,  Reason. 
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Descartes  also  wrote  a  Trait e  des  passions  and  Meditations. 
He  was  a  mathematician,  a  physicist,  and  a  physiologist,  as 
well  as  a  philosopher. 

3.  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-62);  Scientist,  Religious 
Philosopher,  Master  of  Artistic  Prose.  A  precocious 
mathematician,  frail  in  health,  Pascal  turned  for  a  time  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  after  a  very  pious  upbringing  and 
an  early  period  of  experimentation  in  the  field  of  physics  (on 
the  vacuum  and  the  weight  of  the  air).  Converted,  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  religious  problems,  under  the  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Jansenists  of  Port-Royal,1  a  teaching 
characterized  by  moral  austerity  and  belief  in  predestina¬ 
tion.2 

The  Port-Royal  community,  because  of  their  espousal  of 
Jansenism,  had  come  into  conflict  with  Rome;  for  this  they 
blamed  the  Jesuits,  whom  they  also  accused  of  being  accom¬ 
modating  moralists  and  over-subtle  casuists.  Pascal  defended 
the  Jansenist  cause  in  his  Lettres  provinciates  (1656-7), 
which  have  been  called  the  first  work  of  genius  of  French 
prose.3  In  handling  subtle  problems  of  theology  and  morals— 
notably  the  questions  of  divine  grace  and  Jesuit  casuistry 

1  See  Alphabetical  List. 

2  Pascal  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  Auvergne  (central 
France).  He  taught  himself  geometry,  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic 
sections  at  the  age  of  16,  and  constructed  an  arithmetical  machine  at 
18.  His  interest  in  scientific  and  practical  problems  (he  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  public  omnibus)  continued  through  life.  When  he  was 
23,  his  pious  family  were  all  converted  to  Jansenism.  After  his 
worldly  period,  an  apparently  miraculous  escape  from  run-away 
horses,  and  the  influence  of  a  sister  who  had  entered  the  Port-Royal 
community,  resulted  in  a  second  conversion  in  1654  ar>d  i*1  his  with¬ 
drawal  to  Port-Royal  himself.  His  last  years  were  full  of  bodily 
suffering. 

3  Descartes  is  the  first  master  of  modern  prose  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  material  and  the  orderliness  of  his  thought.  Pascal  adds  a 
consummate  style. 
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he  ranges  from  the  sublime  to  the  comic,  from  irony  to  indig¬ 
nant  eloquence.  Though  archaic  in  matter,  these  letters  retain 
their  flavor  of  intellectual  and  moral  earnestness,  and  their 
comic  power. 

Pascal’s  unfinished  Pensees  are  a  collection  of  notes  gath¬ 
ered  in  preparation  for  a  systematic  defense  of  Christianity. 
They  contain  both  imaginative  and  closely  reasoned  passages 
on  the  eternal  problems  of  human  destiny.  Pointing  out  the 
contradictory  and  mysterious  nature  of  man,  he  argues  that 
Christianity  alone  has  the  key  to  the  enigma.  The  Skeptics 
(e.  g.,  Montaigne)  have  seen  only  man’s  weakness,  and  the 
Stoics  (e.  g.,  Epictetus)  only  his  grandeur.  The  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  Man  explains  his  contradiction  as  the 
natural  condition  of  a  miserable  creature  recollecting  his  past 
grandeur ;  Redemption  justifies  his  hopes  anew. 

A  skeptic,1  a  mathematician,  and  a  Christian ;  a  keen  ana¬ 
lytical  mind,  a  powerful  reasoner,  passionately  devout,  a 
genius  in  experimentation  and  observation  and  a  practical 

inventor,  with  the  style  of  a  scientist  and  a  poet  in  one, _ 

Pascal  was  an  unusual  combination  of  science  and  faith,  of 
logic,  imagination,  and  feeling.  His  prose  is  unique  for  vigor, 
logic,  elegance,  precision,  wit,  power,  irony,  and  the  new¬ 
found  quality  of  naturalness.  The  first  great  writer  since 
Calvin  to  bring  theological  questions  before  the  public,  he  is 
also  important  for  his  scientific  experiments  and  other  writ¬ 
ings. 

1  Pascal’s  skepticism  is  not  in  definitive  conflict  with  his  religion. 
It  represents  merely  his  period  of  doubt  preceding  belief  and  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  give  pure  reason  the  last  word  on  every  question.  (“Le 
cceur  a  ses  raisons  que  la  raison  ne  connait  point.’') 
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II.  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  GREAT  CLASSICS: 

1660-1685 

{THE  SCHOOL  OF  1660 ) 

Historical  Background 

Louis  XIV  (born  1638;  reigned  1643-1715)  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  autocrat,  who  ruled  in  his  own  person  after  reaching 
the  age  of  23  years  in  1661,  at  which  time  his  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  died.  Though  a  hard  worker  at  the 
business  of  being  king,  he  was  too  fond  of  war,  pleasure,  and 
costly  display.  He  carried  absolute  monarchy  to  its  highest 
pitch.  In  his  personal  rule  he  was  aided,  not  dominated,  by 
two  able  ministers,  Colbert  and  Louvois.  Colbert,  his  greatest 
minister,  wished  to  make  France  rich;  he  fostered  commerce, 
industry,  and  agriculture;  he  developed  roads,  canals,  and 
shipping ;  and  he  built  up  the  navy  and  the  extensive  Fi  ench 
colonies  in  North  and  South  America,  Asia,  and  Afiica.  His 
efforts  to  diminish  the  taxation  of  the  peasantry  were  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  king’s  extravagance.  Louvois,  minister  of  war, 
reformed  and  strengthened  the  army,  and,  aided  by  the  en¬ 
gineer,  Vauban,  made  France  a  great  military  power;  un¬ 
fortunately  his  influence  led  the  king  into  war  and  was 
responsible  for  cruelties  committed  by  French  generals  in 
foreign  lands. 

In  1661  France  was  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe. 
Charles  II  of  England  was  under  her  influence.  Germany 
was  divided  and  partly  pro-French.  A  victorious  war  against 
Spain  (1666-8)  gave  Louis  several  cities  in  Flanders.  In 
1672  war  was  begun  against  the  Protestant  Dutch  Republic, 
wealthy,  powerful  on  the  sea,  and  disliked  by  Louis  for  its 
religion  and  because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  further  con- 
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quests.  The  first  French  victories  aroused  Germany  and 
Spain  to  declare  war.  Alsace  was  invaded  by  the  Germans  in 
1674,  but  Turenne  turned  them  back.  In  1678  the  peace  of 
Nimwegen  gave  France  new  cities  in  Flanders,  and  Franche- 
Comte  on  the  Swiss  border. 

In  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  and  religious 
toleration  ceased,  and  at  about  this  time  the  eclipse  of  this 
brilliant  reign  began ;  the  other  powers  banded  together 
against  the  arrogant  ambition  of  the  French  monarch,  and  a 
series  of  defeats  in  war  and  diplomacy  followed. 

Literature 

General  Spiritual  and  Literary  Character  of  the 
Classical  Age. — By  a  reaction  against  the  16th  century,  the 
17th  century  subordinates  the  individual  to  society  and  is 
therefore  regular,  orthodox,  classic,  social.  In  the  brilliant 
and  victorious  period  of  Louis  XIV,  the  royal  court  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  with  its  “grand  tone,”  summarizes  the  age, — a  court 
full  of  intolerance,  privilege,  graft,  built  upon  a  narrow  and 
unjust  conception  of  society,  and  indifferent  to  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  the  peasantry;  but  one  full  of  glory  and  a  certain 
kind  of  nobility,  a  world  of  pomp  and  brilliance,  ordered 
beauty  and  a  fine  and  easy  way  of  splendid  living,  under  a 
king  assumed  to  be  ruling  by  divine  right.1 

Royalty  is  absolute,  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  king 
upon  literature  is  great.  The  nobles,  living  at  court,  have 
leisure  and  social  relations  which  result  in  a  brilliant  society. 
Salons  where  women  reign  provide  judges  and  readers  for 
literature.  Taste  is  unified.  There  is  little  foreign  influence. 
Though  many  writers  are  of  the  middle  class,  French  classi¬ 
cal  literature  is  aristocratic  and  “mondain,”  being  written 

1  Strachey. 
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for  this  select  public,  and  in  the  esthetic  sense  it  thus  reflects 
the  finest  of  the  social  ideals  of  this  group;  but  social  justice 
is  ignored.  This  literature  is  complacently  interested  in  its 
own  world  and  marked  by  little  of  the  other-worldliness  of 
the  Middle  Ages  or  the  speculative  restlessness  of  the  18th 
century.  v 

Before  1660  several  great  works  had  emerged  from  the 
midst  of  much  confusion.  By  that  date  all  is  ready  for  a 
period  rich  in  classical  masterpieces  and  in  great  minds  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  common  discipline  in  which  all  currents  have  fused. 
The  typical  “classical”  discipline  is  not,  to  be  sure,  limited 
to  the  “School  of  1660,”  but  it  can  be  best  defined  in  this  its 
most  characteristic  phase.  Some  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
Classicism  may  be  summarized : — 

(1)  It  is  marked  by  respect  for  and  imitation  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  but  as  masters  rather  than  models. 

(2)  It  tends  to  reason,  order,  common  sense,  simplicity, 
discipline,  authority ;  it  is  likely  therefore  to  exclude  indi¬ 
viduality,  reverie,  and  lyric  expression ;  and  it  favors  clear, 
general,  impersonal  ideas  rather  than  imagination  and  the 
exceptional. 

(3)  Being  thus  primarily  intellectual  and  rational,  the 
classical  age  is  interested  above  all  in  psychological  man,  the 
external  world  being  treated  only  as  a  background  and  being 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  terms.  As  a  rule  the  orthodox 
Christian  view  of  man,  as  a  being  prone  to  evil,  is  held ,  pagan 
mythology  is  only  a  poetic  convention. 

(4)  But  the  critical  rationalism  of  this  age  is  not  de¬ 
structive  of  temporal  or  spiritual  authority;  it  avoids  the 
great  questions  in  these  spheres  or  assumes  them  to  have  been 
solved.  Not  until  the  next  century  is  critical  speculation 
common.  The  17th  century  serenely  expresses  life,  without 
aspiring  to  change  existing  conditions.  Individuals  however 
may  be  reformed  if  society  must  remain  fixed ;  so  this  period 
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is  not  indifferently  artistic,  but  concerned  with  moral  prob¬ 
lems  and  practical  results.1 

(5)  Classical  literature  insists  upon  the  “separation  of 
the  genres,”  tragedy  being  uniformly  serious  and  aristo¬ 
cratic,  and  genuine  comedy  never  becoming  pathetic  or 
tragic. 

(6)  Finally  it  tends  to  develop  a  limited,  abstract,  purely 
intellectual  mode  of  expression  that  banishes  the  colorful 
emotional  speech  of  the  16th  century,  and  cultivates  a  clear, 
natural,  simple,  direct,  uniform,  exact,  and  occasionally  some¬ 
what  dry  style,  in  which  words  have  no  picturesque  connota¬ 
tion  beyond  their  literal  meaning. 

From  these  qualities  there  results  a  literature  of  which 
restraint,  simplicity,  craftsmanship,  and  insight  into  human 
nature  are  conspicuous  virtues,  but  which  also  has  its  weak¬ 
nesses.  Fortunately,  in  the  great  artists  of  this  period  the 
weaknesses  of  the  classic  spirit  are  less  evident  than  in  the 
days  of  decline;  nevertheless,  in  this  suppression  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  special,  in  this  measured  and  distinguished 
style,  there  is  involved  a  danger  of  narrowness  and  of  the 
loss  of  important  poetic  qualities  such  as  picturesqueness, 
suggestion,  complexity,  imagination ;  the  classic  tradition,  in 
its  extreme  form,  may  degenerate  into  mannerism  and  polite 
and  lofty  generalities. 

1.  Les  “Mondains”  (society  people)  are  amateurs  in 
literature  whose  work  is  important  because  it  shows  among 
whom  and  for  whom  the  great  creative  artists  wrote,  and 
because  it  marks  the  transition  from  the  Precieux  to  the  great 
Classics. 

(a)  Le  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld  2  (1613-80)  was  a 

1  Lanson. 

2  Entering  the  army  at  16,  La  Rochefoucauld  had  a  career  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  adventure,  until  wounded  in  1652.  In  the  Fronde,  he  sided 
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brave  soldier  of  a  great  family,  who  tried  active  politics, 
nearly  lost  his  sight  in  the  Fronde,  and  whose  failures  in 
love  and  political  life  confirmed  his  pessimistic  bent.  He  wrote 
Memoires  (1662),  and  Maximes  (1665).  His  most  important 
work  is  found  in  his  maxims,  concise  epigrams  analyzing 
human  motives  and  maintaining  that  virtue  is  largely  made  up 
of  hidden  vice  and  selfishness.  They  are  models  of  precise, 
brief,  generalized  expression,  with  perhaps  too  much  of  a 
tendency  toward  antithetical  balance ;  and  they  formulate 
a  powerful  if  somewhat  unfair  arraignment  of  humanity, 
with  at  least  the  virtue  of  making  men  think  honestly  about 
their  motives.  Typical  maxims  are:  “Les  vertus  se  perdent 
dans  l’interet,  comme  les  fleuves  se  perdent  dans  la  mer” ; 
“Si  nous  resistons  a  nos  passions,  c’est  plutot  par  leur 
faiblesse  que  par  notre  force” ;  “Le  refus  des  louanges  est  un 
desir  d’etre  loue  deux  fois.” 

(b)  Cardinal  de  Retz  1  (1614-93),  an  ambitious,  un¬ 
scrupulous,  and  unsuccessful  intriguer,  and  an  ecclesiastic 
against  his  will,  played  an  adventurous  role  in  the  Fronde. 
When  made  cardinal  he  lived  in  studious  retirement  and 
wrote  his  Memoires 2  of  the  Fronde.  Though  full  of  vigor 
and  insight,  his  narrative  is  not  always  reliable ;  it  is  a  picture 

with  the  Queen  against  Richelieu  and  with  the  rebels  against  the 
court.  In  retirement  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  salon  of  Mme  de 
Sable  and  the  intimate  friendship  of  Mme  de  La  Fayette.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  Memoires  in  1662  aroused  hostility.  Five  editions  of  the 
Maximes  were  published  in  his  lifetime. 

1  Usually  pronounced  “res”  [re:s].  Frangois-Paul  de  Gondi,  who 
seems  to  have  had  an  ambition  to  become  prime  minister,  was  made 
cardinal  in  1657.  After  the  disfavor  due  to  his  active  part  in  the 
Fronde,  he  retired,  and,  though  pardoned  by  Louis  XIV,  he  never 
enjoyed  any  further  political  influence. 

2  He  began  writing  the  Memoires  in  1671.  They  were  first  published 
in  1717. 
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of  the  facts  as  seen  through  a  violent  and  selfish  tempera¬ 
ment. 

(c)  Madame  de  La  Fayette1  (1634-93)  wrote  the  first 
French  psychological  novel — la  Princesse  de  Cleves 
(1678)—,  distinguished  from  earlier  attempts  by  brevity, 
realism,  moral  emphasis,  delicate  analysis  of  sentiment,  and  a 
sober,  precise  style,  with  the  distinction  of  good  breeding  and 
the  simple  elegance  of  classic  art.  The  Princess  of  Cleves  has 
fallen  in  love  with  M.  de  Nemours,  but  she  reveals  her  peril¬ 
ous  situation  to  her  husband  and  begs  his  protection  against 
the  ardent  lover,  whose  passion  she  fears.  Though  admiring 
his  wife’s  lofty  virtue,  the  Prince  is  killed  by  the  blow,  but, 
even  when  a  widow,  the  Princess  refuses  to  marry  Nemours, 
because  he  has  caused  her  husband’s  death. — Mme  de  La  Fa¬ 
yette  wrote  other  novels  ( Zayde ,  la  Princesse  de  Mont- 
pensier). 

(d)  Madame  de  Sevigne  (1626-96). 2  The  organization 
of  the  post  and  the  development  of  the  social  spirit  encour¬ 
aged  letter  writing  and  Mme  de  Sevigne  wrote  the  most  im¬ 
portant  letters  of  the  century.  Left  a  widow  with  two  chil¬ 
dren,  she  devoted  her  life  to  them,  her  affection  for  her 
daughter,  Mme  de  Grignan,  being  conspicuously  recorded  in 

1  One  of  the  most  learned  women  of  her  time,  a  person  of  virtue, 
good  sense,  and  charm,  she  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  but  had 
many  friends,  among  whom  were  Mme  de  Sevigne,  La  Fontaine,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  and  Conde.  She  frequented  the  Hotel  de  Rambouil- 
let  for  a  time. 

2  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  early  left  an  orphan,  had  as  guardian 
her  uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Livry,  and  as  teachers,  two  literary  men  of 
the  time,  who  presented  her  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  Unhappily 
married  to  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  she  spent  much  of  her  energy 
after  his  death  in  1651  in  mending  a  fortune  almost  wrecked  by 
husband  and  children.  She  passed  her  life  in  Paris,  at  Livry,  on  her 
estate  in  Brittany,  and  in  Provence  with  her  daughter,  separation 
from  whom  was  a  great  grief  to  her. 
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many  of  her  best  letters.  Besides  their  historical  value  as  a 
record  written  by  a  court  lady  at  the  very  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  these  letters  offer  a  series  of  sincere  impressions  of  so¬ 
ciety,  a  genuine  feeling  for  Nature  (rare  in  this  period),  and 
interesting  contemporary  criticism  of  literature.  Her  style  is 
like  conversation,  animated  by  a  gift  for  seeing  and  de¬ 
scribing. 

2.  Nicolas  Boileau1  (1636-1711);  The  Theorist  of. 
the  Classical  School.  Though  but  a  minor  poet,  Boileau 
was  a  great  artist  and,  in  his  day,  the  outstanding  figure  in 
literary  criticism,  the  interpreter  of  literary  ideals,  and  the 
arbiter  of  taste  throughout  Europe.  He  is  therefore  chiefly 
interesting  as  critic.  His  verse  ( Satires ,  Epitres,  a  mock- 
heroic  poem  called  le  Lutrin,  and  especially  his  Art  poetique ) 
is  uninspired,  but  carefully  written,  with  great  technical 
skill.  As  a  critic  he  may  be  said  to  continue  and  establish  the 
work  of  Malherbe ;  his  service  to  literature  lies  in  his  formu¬ 
lation  and  persistent  defense  of  the  classical  ideal,  in  his  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  worthless  writers  of  the  time,  and  in  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  great  contemporaries, — many  of  whom  were 
his  personal  friends.  But  he  was  unfitted  by  his  narrow  sym¬ 
pathies  and  his  lack  of  knowledge  to  lay  down  universal 
literary  principles.  Taking  for  granted  a  standard  of  absolute 
beauty,  and  assuming  that  the  Ancients  and  his  favorite 
writers  of  his  own  time  had  a  monopoly  of  what  he  called 
“Reason,  Nature,  and  Truth,”  he  tried  to  make  eternal  rules 

1  Boileau— usually  called  Despreaux  by  his  contemporaries,  the 
name  coming  from  an  estate— was  a  thoroughly  Parisian  bourgeois. 
A  small  inherited  fortune  enabled  him  to  devote  his  life  to  his  be¬ 
loved  literature,  after  he  had  studied  both  theology  and  law.  He  in¬ 
clined  to  Jansenism,  and  his  last  years  were  saddened  by  quarrels 
with  the  Jesuits,  the  death  of  Racine,  and  physical  infirmities.  He 
was  chief  of  the  “Ancients”  and  fought  the  “Moderns”  vigorously. 
He  was  historiographer  to  the  king,  with  Racine,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  (1684). 
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out  of  temporary  precepts ;  the  result  is  the  narrow  doctrine 
of  a  school,  giving  an  abstract  and  absolute  definition  to  each 
genre,  with  no  consideration  of  differences  in  literary  taste  in 
various  countries  and  periods,  and  no  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  clarity,  order,  and  refinement  are  not  all  of  Nature. 
He  began  his  attack  in  his  Satires  from  1660  on.  His  doctrine 
(as  found  in  the  Art  poetique  and  the  jEpitres)  is  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  precieux,  burlesque,  emphatic  tendencies 
of  the  time.  He  proclaims  that  affectation  alienates  and  that 
truth  alone  is  beautiful  and  pleasing.  Hence  one  should  love 
reason  (average  good  sense,  common  to  all  men  at  all  times), 
rather  than  imagination,  which  leads  to  the  unreal  and  the 
fantastic,  and  rather  than  sensibility,  which  makes  us  exag¬ 
gerate  our  own  feelings.  We  shall  learn  to  distinguish  the 
false  from  the  true  by  a  study  of  the  Ancients,  whose  works 
have  survived  so  long  because  of  the  universal  and  really 
human  element.  The  Art  poetique  is  in  four  cantos ;  the  first 
contains  general  precepts  on  the  necessity  of  inspiration,  of 
estimating  one’s  own  talent,  of  avoiding  emphasis  and  the 
burlesque,  of  clearness  and  correctness ;  the  second  treats  the 
lesser  genres,  elegy,  etc. ;  the  third  discusses  tragedy,  comedy, 
and  epic,  and  contains  the  famous  couplet  on  the  dramatic 
unities : 

Qu’en  un  lieu,  qu’en  un  jour,  un  seul  fait  accompli 

Tienne  jusqu’a  la  fin  le  theatre  rempli ; 

the  fourth  returns  to  general  advice. 

Boileau  naturally  sided  with  the  “Ancients”  in  the  famous 
Quarrel  (see  page  118),  contributing  his  Reflexions  sur 
Longin  (1694).  His  satire  on  the  precieux  novel  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  (page  89,  note  2). 

3.  Jean  de  La  Fontaine1  (1621-95);  The  Supreme 

1  Incapable  of  serious  application  in  any  field  except  literature, 
La  Fontaine  gave  up  first  theology  and  then  law.  Having  wasted 
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Fabulist.  Though  he  was  the  author  of  various  other  works 
(notably  the  Contes  et  nouvelles),  La  Fontaine’s  fame  rests 
upon  the  immortal  Fables  which  he  produced  in  successive 
collections  in  middle  life.  An  unrivalled  technician,  a  poet 
capable  of  lyric  inspiration  in  an  age  of  realism  and  prose, 
a  skillful  story-teller  and  dramatist  within  the  brief  limits 
of  a  versified  narrative,  he  stands  first  among  the  fabu¬ 
lists  of  all  times.  His  stories  are  slight  but  superbly  told  in 
lively  fashion  by  a  master  of  meters  and  rhythms,  loose, 
varied,  free,  but  always  subject  to  an  unerring  sense  of 
form. 

Usually  in  a  Nature  setting,  with  the  personal  (or  indi¬ 
vidual  lyric)  touch,  his  fable  contains  a  narrative  dramati¬ 
cally  set  forth,  and  an  incidental  moral.  His  subjects  are  rarely 
invented ;  they  are  usually  old  themes  worked  over.  His  moral 
teaching  is  not  explicit  but  implicit  in  his  picture  of  society 
as  he  sees  it — like  an  experience  in  life  itself.  He  preaches  a 
moderate  common-sense  morality  rather  than  a  high  idealism ; 
he  seems  to  keep  saying,  “Look  out  for  yourself  first,” 
“clever  malice  overcomes  honest  stupidity.” 

La  Fontaine  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  other  great  Clas¬ 
sics,  and  shared  their  literary  ideals ;  but  he  was  the  freest 
and  least  conventional  classic  writer  of  his  time  (unless 
Moliere  be  thought  to  rival  him).  A  whimsical,  irresponsible 
pleasure-seeker,  living  on  friends  and  protectors,  childishly 
selfish,  lacking  in  will  and  moral  energy,  not  sentimental  but 
capable  of  feeling  (within  the  limits  of  good  sense),  he  loved 

his  patrimony,  and  though  married  and  a  father,  he  lived  an  aimless 
existence,  supported  by  friends.  But  in  literature  at  least  he  was  no 
idler;  here  reading,  meditation,  and  hard  labor  are  in  evidence.  He 
published  in  all  237  fables,  in  12  “books.”  He  was  the  friend  of 
Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  and  met  a  brilliant  circle  in  the  house 
of  Mrne  de  la  Sabliere.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1684. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  converted  to  religion. 
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Nature  without  romance  and  could  smile  at  life  in  spite  of  the 
evil  he  saw  in  it. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  his  fables  is  le  Corbeau  et  le 
renard ,  in  which  the  raven  is  pictured  sitting  on  a  tree  with 
a  piece  of  cheese  in  his  beak  and  the  fox  on  the  ground  tempt¬ 
ing  him  by  flattery  to  display  his  wonderful  voice ;  when  the 
cheese  falls  to  the  ground  the  fox  moralizes  to  the  effect  that 
every  flatterer  lives  at  the  expense  of  some  dupe.  Other' 
well  known  fables  are:  le  Chene  et  le  roseau,  les  Animaux 
malades  de  la  peste,  la  Laitiere  et  le  pot  an  lait ,  le  Coche  et 
la  mouche. 

4.  Moliere  (1622-73) 1;  The  Greatest  Writer  of 
Comedy.  Though  indebted  to  influences  already  named,  es¬ 
pecially  to  farce,  Moliere  created  French  comedy  by  dis¬ 
covering  the  artistic  possibilities  of  everyday  life.2  In  his 
maturity,  after  a  hard,  wandering  life  as  author,  actor,  and 

1  The  assumed  name  of  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin,  who  was  born  and 
died  in  Paris.  Plaving  had  a  good  education,  which  included  lessons 
under  Gassendi,  a  noted  free-thinking  philosopher,  Moliere’s  early  in¬ 
clination  toward  the  stage  asserted  itself,  and  he  joined  and  soon  di¬ 
rected  a  troupe  of  players  called  I’lllustre  Theatre.  After  failure  and 
financial  troubles  in  Paris,  this  troupe  toured  the  provinces  from  1646 
to  1658,  Moliere  being  author,  actor,  and  director.  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  and  his  company  played  at  the  Louvre  before  the  king  and 
won  his  favor.  In  1662  he  married  a  young  actress  of  his  troupe, 
with  whom  he  was  not  happy.  After  years  of  suffering  from  dis¬ 
ease,  he  died  almost  on  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  performance 
of  le  Malade  imaginaire.  He  was  never  elected  to  the  Academy, 
probably  because  he  was  an  actor.  His  fellow  actors  testify  to  his 
kindly  character. 

2  Moliere  made  free  use  of  the  work  of  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  among  whom  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — Des- 
marets  de  Saint-Sorlin  (1596-1676,  les  Visionnaires) ,  Scarron  (1610- 
60),  Thomas  Corneille  (1625-1709),  Boisrobert  (1592-1662,  la  belle 
Plaideuse),  Quinault  (1635-88),  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ( le  Pedant 
joue  1654).  Italian  comedy,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  affected  his 
plots  and  style. 
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manager,  he  produced  in  14  years  a  series  of  more  than 
twenty  masterpieces,  the  most  important  of  which  are :  les 
Precieuses  ridicules  (1659)1  I’Ecole  des  maris,  lEcole  des 
femmes ,  Tartuffe,  Don  Juan,  le  Misanthrope,  le  Medecin 
malgre  lui,  I’Avare,  le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  les  Fourberies 
de  Scapin,  les  Femmes  savantes,  le  Malade  imaginaire 
(1673).  He  touches  every  mood  from  farce  to  near-tragedy, 
writes  in  verse  and  in  prose,  and  pictures  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  though  most  of  his  comedies  are  framed  in  the  bour¬ 
geois  surroundings  in  which  he  grew  up.  He  is  the  universal 
French  genius,  admired  and  imitated  throughout  the  world. 

Moliere  conforms  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place  when 
convenient,  but  he  is  in  a  sense  the  least  classical  of  the  Clas¬ 
sics,  because  of  his  wide  range  and  lack  of  veneration  for  the 
rules,  and  the  absence  of  the  ultimate  classic  precision  of 
form  for  which  he  never  had  the  necessary  leisure  and  free¬ 
dom  from  care.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  workmanship 
fell  short  of  classic  perfection  and  that  his  mind  exceeded 
the  classic  mold,  his  method  of  treating  his  matter  is  the 
strictly  classical  method  of  selection  and  arrangement  of 
incidents  for  the  light  that  they  throw  upon  character,  real¬ 
istically  portrayed;  his  plots  are  often  unsatisfactory,  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  frequently  patched-up  conclusions.  All  his  seri¬ 
ous  work  is  social  or  moral  satire ;  he  observes  his  time  and 
portrays  its  absurdities,  and  he  knows  universal  man  as  well. 
Though  his  characters  are  not  precisely  of  one  piece 
(Tartuffe  is  avaricious  as  well  as  a  hypocrite),  his  method  of 
classical  selection  of  single  traits  is  narrower  than  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  Shakespeare — compared  with  whose  many-sided 
people  Moliere’s  figures  seem  like  over-simplified  abstractions 

_ but  it  is  deep  and  intellectually  satisfying ,  less  gifted,  too, 

than  Shakespeare  in  “poetic”  comedy,  Moliere  is  master  in 
the  “laughter  of  the  mind,”— and  this  in  spite  of  crudities  of 
plot  and  farcical  exaggeration  in  characterization.  In  his 
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clearness,  good  sense,  variety,  and  gaiety  he  is  essentially 
French. 

A  thinker  with  an  eye  for  tragic  possibilities,  he  prefers  the 
comic  treatment ;  his  avowed  purpose  is  to  depict,  amuse,  in¬ 
struct.  His  moral  teaching  is  the  golden  mean ;  rather  than 
the  Christian  ideal  of  devotion  and  sacrifice,  it  is  a  human 
and  purely  practical  ethic.  Nature,  he  felt,  is  good  and  should 
not  be  thwarted,  though  reason  must  correct  brutal  selfish¬ 
ness. 

His  style  is  negligent  but  admirably  natural;  the  char¬ 
acters  speak  as  they  would  in  life  and  according  to  station 
and  education.  Some  of  his  verse,  however,  is  hastily  written. 

Les  Precieuses  ridicules  are  two  provincial  girls  in  Paris 
who  have  gone  in  “furiously”  for  the  exaggerated  taste  of 
the  time  and  refused  to  marry  two  gentlemen  who  are  not 
sufficiently  “distinguished.”  In  revenge  the  latter  send  on  a 
visit  to  these  girls  their  disguised  valets,  whose  extravagant 
“elegance”  and  love-making  create  immense  enthusiasm, 
until  the  moment  when  the  masters  return  and  humiliate  the 
girls  by  revealing  the  truth. 

Tartu ffe  is  a  pious  hypocrite  who  hoodwinks  a  benefactor, 
gets  control  of  his  property  and  tries  to  seduce  his  wife,  but 
is  finally  unmasked. 

In  le  Misanthrope,  Alceste,  embittered  by  the  falseness  of 
society,  desires  to  retire  to  solitude.  He  sincerely  loves  the 
coquettish  widow,  Celimene,  and  tries  in  vain  to  secure  from 
her  a  promise  to  marry  him  and  dismiss  her  other  lovers. 
Even  when  she  is  convicted  of  having  written  compromising 
letters  to  various  people,  Alceste  forgives  her  and  begs  her 
to  leave  the  false  world  with  him ;  she  refuses  and  he  at  last 
breaks  away  from  her  to  seek  more  congenial  surroundings. 

5.  Jean  Racine  (1639-99) ; 1  The  Consummate  Tragic 

1  Left  an  orphan  when  quite  young,  Racine  was  cared  for  by  his 
grandparents.  In  the  Jansenist  school  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  he 
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Poet.  Dramatic,  poetic,  and  psychological  power  char¬ 
acterize  a  series  of  masterpieces  by  Racine,  beginning 
with  the  great  success  of  Andromaque  in  1667,1  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  Britannicus,  Berenice,  Bajazet,  Mithridate, 
Iphigcnie,  to  Phedre,  of  1677,  when  his  wounded  feelings — 
because  of  the  triumph  of  a  worthless  rival  by  means  of  a 
cabal — and  the  return  of  religious  scruples  against  the  stage, 
caused  him  to  renounce  the  drama.  He  then  married,  and 
lived  a  calm  family  life,  producing  no  more  plays  except  two 
Biblical  tragedies  written  upon  request  for  a  girls’  school,2 
Esther  (1689)  and  Athalie  (1691).  He  wrote  one  witty 
comedy,  les  Plaideurs  (1668).  After  1677  he  was  court  his¬ 
torian. 

Although  Racine’s  plays  deal  with  personages  of  high 
rank,  his  dramatic  ideal  is  that  of  a  psychological  realist — to 
depict  ordinary  men  and  women,  not  heroes,  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  nature,  and  ruled  by  their  passions.  He  is  a  realist 
also  in  his  aim  to  move,  rather  than  to  astound  and  inspire, 
as  the  romantic  and  improbable  heroes  of  Corneille  did.  His 
is  the  simple  tragedy  of  passionate  crisis,  not  a  series  of 

acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classics,  especially  Greek.  First 
the  law  and  then  the  Church  were  considered  as  careers,  but  his 
inclination  toward  literature,  especially  the  stage,  proved  too  strong 
to  resist,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Port-Royal  and  certain  rela¬ 
tives.  He  knew  personally  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  and  Moliere;  the 
latter’s  troupe  produced  his  first  two  plays,  but  disagreement  over 
the  second  led  to  a  rupture.  The  success  of  Andromaque  rivaled  that 
of  le  Cid,  and  was  followed  by  jealousy  and  criticism.  His  Jansen¬ 
ism  diminished  somewhat  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1673. 

1  In  1652  Corneille  retired  temporarily  from  the  theater,  hurt  by 
the  failure  of  his  Pertharite.  In  the  interval  before  the  achievement 
of  Racine,  Thomas  Corneille  and  Quinault  were  popular. 

2  Mme  de  Maintenon  (1635-1719),  secretly  married  to  Louis  XIV 
in  1685,  founded  at  Saint-Cyr  a  school  for  poor  girls  of  the  nobility, 
for  whom  she  requested  Racine  to  write  these  two  Biblical  plays. 
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victories  of  a  heroic  will.  Singleness  of  purpose,  simplicity  of 
action,  and  unity  of  tone — concentrated  perfection,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  complexity  and  sweep  of  the  really  less 
dramatic  Shakespearean  play — are  outstanding  qualities  of 
the  typical  Racinian,  or  “classical”  tragedy.  Racine  writes 
simple,  swift,  inevitable  drama,  with  but  few  characters  or 
incidents,  and  little  space,  its  action  being  taken  at  the  crisis. 
When  the  play  begins,  the  situation  is  already  tense  and  the 
solution  imminent ;  because  of  this  fact,  and  because  also  the 
action  rests  upon  a  simple  psychological  situation — rather 
than  upon  complicated  circumstances — he  falls  easily  into 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  so-called  “unities”  of  time,  place, 
and  action,  which,  when  not  interpreted  too  narrowly,  fit  the 
spirit  of  this  conception  and  contribute  to  its  inner  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  conception  of  tragedy  involves,  not  only  a  time¬ 
limit  of  24  hours,  absolutely  no  change  of  place,  and  single¬ 
ness  of  subject,  but  the  elimination  of  .the  comic,  simplicity 
of  stage-setting,  and  avoidance  of  extreme  contrasts  and  of 
violent  physical  action  on  the  stage.  While  strict  adherence  to 
the  “rules”  leads  to  dullness  in  Racine’s  less  gifted  imitators, 
the  classical  technique  of  concentration  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  for  artistic  drama  ever  since,  and  the  looser  Eliza¬ 
bethan  practice  has  virtually  disappeared. 

As  a  psychologist  Racine  is  particularly  successful  with 
passionate  characters,  especially  women.  He  studied  political 
ambition  in  men  and  women,  religious  sentiment,  loyalty,  the 
court  and  diplomacy,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  maternal  affec¬ 
tion;  yet  love  is  his  chief  tragic  theme — sometimes  verging 
on  gallantry,  but  generally  sheer  passion,  most  poignant  when 
tinged  with  jealousy.  In  some  of  his  plays,  however,  love  has 
a  secondary  role :  in  Athalie  it  has  no  place  at  all. 

The  influence  of  his  Jansenist  education  is  seen  in  his 
moral  severity,  in  his  pessimistic  view  of  humanity,  and  in  his 
Greek  inspiration.  His  dramatic  writing  caused  an  estrange- 
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ment  from  Port-Royal  for  years,  but  after  a  reconciliation 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  old  teachers  until  his  death. 

Racine’s  style  is  full  of  poetic  power  and  appeal  to  the 
imagination ;  his  vocabulary  was  limited  by  the  “proprieties 
of  the  time,  but  although  the  gallantry  of  the  court  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  crept  in,  he  used  the  language  with  sublime  and  simple 
poetic  effect,  in  harmonious  and  supple  rhythm.  The  common 
English  impression  of  monotony,  coldness,  and  artificiality  in 
Racine  is  probably  due  to  a  failure  to  understand  superficial 
concessions  to  the  etiquette  of  his  time  in  language  and  in 
taste.  Underneath  artificialities  there  is  powerful  if  re¬ 
strained  passion. 

Phedre  1  pictures  the  guilty  love  of  Thesee’s  second  wife 
for  her  stepson,  Hippolyte.  The  false  report  of  the  death  of 
Thesee  encourages  her  to  confess  her  passion  to  Hippolyte, 
who  spurns  her.  When  Thesee  returns  alive,  Phedre  would 
have  confessed  her  fault  had  she  not  been  stung  to  jealousy 
by  the  information  that  Hippolyte  loves  another.  She  as¬ 
sents  to  the  false  accusation  that  advances  have  been  made  to 
her  by  Hippolyte,  upon  whom  the  curses  of  his  father  bring 
death.  Phedre  then  takes  poison,  confesses,  and  dies. 

Andromaque  is  Hector’s  faithful  widow,  prisoner  of 
Pyrrhus.  The  latter  loves  her  and  is  willing  for  her  sake  to 
desert  the  Greek  princess,  Hermione,  and  defy  the  Greeks, 
who,  through  Oreste  (madly  in  love  with  Hermione),  de¬ 
mand  the  life  of  the  son  of  Hector,  their  enemy.  Andromaque 
finally  consents  to  marry  Pyrrhus,  intending  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  the  moment  her  boy’s  safety  has  been  assured.  Hermi¬ 
one,  in  jealous  rage,  commissions  Oreste  to  murder  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  but  when  he  succeeds  she  turns  against  him  and  then 
kills’  herself.  Oreste  goes  mad.  Andromaque  reigns  as 
queen. 

i  Greek  Phsedra.  The  names  in  these  plays  are  here  given  in  their 
French  form. 
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Athalie,  a  heathen  princess  ruling  over  the  Jews,  is  slain 
by  God’s  chosen  people,  who  restore  to  the  throne  the  boy 
Joas  of  David’s  line.1 

6.  Jacques-Benigne  Bossuet  (1627-1704),2  Preacher, 
Teacher,  PIistorian,  Theologian,  was  a  learned,  hard¬ 
working  ecclesiastic,  essentially  a  man  of  his  time  and  not  a 
prophet  of  a  new  order.  His  life  was  devoted  to  preaching, 
writing,  religious  controversy,  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  the 
private  instruction  of  an  unresponsive  Crown  Prince,  who 
did  not  live  to  reign.  He  enjoyed  great  prestige  among  the 
clergy.  In  spite  of  his  polemical  ardor,  his  unshakable  faith, 
his  rather  narrow  orthodoxy,  and  his  contentment  with  the 
beliefs  of  his  time,  he  was  not  a  fanatic;  he  was  kindly,  con¬ 
scientious,  sane,  upright.  For  many  moderns  the  substance  of 
his  sermons  and  books  is  out  of  date,  but  in  magnificence  of 
style  and  orderliness  of  treatment  his  prose  remains  a  liter¬ 
ary  monument.  The  balance  and  rhythm  of  his  sermons  are 
especially  notable. 

1  Corneille’s  last  tragedy,  Surena,  is  of  the  same  year  as  Iphigenie, 
1674.  Thomas  Corneille  wrote  successful  tragedies  contemporary 
with  Bajaset  and  Phedre.  Quinault,  a  poor  tragic  author,  wrote 
librettos  for  the  musician,  Lulli.  Pradon  is  remembered  only  for  his 
tragedy  written  to  rival  Phedre.  After  Racine,  tragedy  dies.  Observa¬ 
tion  gives  way  to  formulae. 

2  Bossuet  began  his  studies  in  his  native  town  of  Dijon,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  theology  and  philosophy  in  Paris.  He  was  a  hard  worker 
with  a  precocious  oratorical  talent,  which  he  early  began  to  put  to 
practical  use  in  preaching  in  the  town  of  Metz,  where  there  were 
many  Jews  and  Protestants.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1659  he  preached 
there  for  ten  years  with  great  success.  In  1670  he  resigned  as  Bishop 
of  Condom  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  duties  as  tutor  of  the 
Dauphin,  until  in  1680,  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Meaux.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  1671.  In  1682  he  .was  deputed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  on  the 
Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  Controversies  with  Protestants 
and  Quietists  occupied  much  time  during  his  later  years. 
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As  preacher  1  he  treats  primarily  dogma  or  moral  themes 
derived  from  the  Gospel  lessons.  He  opposes  the  literary 
conception  of  sacred  eloquence,  but  he  seeks  to  impress  the 
imagination  and  feeling  of  his  audience.  In  taking  up  the 
funeral  oration  he  endeavored  to  improve  a  degraded  type 
of  preaching  by  injecting  into  it  the  elements  of  edification 
and  retrospect,  using  the  dead  for  the  moral  instruction  of 
the  living,  though  permitting  a  certain  idealization  of  his 
subjects,  e.  g.,  the  great  Conde,  Henriette  de  France  (Queen 
of  England).2 

For  the  instruction  of  his  royal  pupil  Bossuet  wrote : 

(1)  Traite  de  la  connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-meme ; 

(2)  Politique  tiree  de  I’Ecriture  sainte,  on  the  nature  of 
government  and  royal  authority,  in  which  he  is  the  theorist 
of  absolutism  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  though  stressing 
royal  duties  as  well  as  privileges ; 

(3)  Discours  sur  Vhistoire  universelle,  in  which  he  studies 
history,  not  as  a  modern  scientific  historian  is  supposed  to 
do,  but  from  the  religious  view-point.  The  work  contains  a 
chronological  summary  of  the  chief  events  of  history,  so  pre- 

1  The  17th  century  was  a  great  period  of  Christian  preaching.  In 
spite  of  free-thinkers,  faith  was  strong,  and  the  interest  in  religious 
questions  and  in  sermons  as  literature  was  great.  Before  Bossuet 
may  be  mentioned  Saint-Frangois  de  Sales,  Saint-Vincent  de  Paul 
(who  assisted  the  reform  of  a  precieux  tendency),  some  Oratorians, 
Jesuits,  and  Port-Royalists.  Governmental  conditions  rendered  po¬ 
litical  eloquence  impossible. 

2  In  his  sermon  on  Conde  he  begins  by  stating  that  the  preacher’s 
purpose  will  be  to  demonstrate  that  all  the  prince’s  great  qualities 
would  be  naught  without  piety.  He  then  recalls  his  courage,  his  mod¬ 
esty,  his  loyalty,  his  kindness,  and  his  private  life,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  his  faults,  regretted  by  Conde  himself ;  then  his  military 
genius,  strengthened  by  study,  and  a  comparison  with  another 
great  general,  Turenne.  Finally  his  piety,  his  later  life,  and  his 
death. 
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sented  as  to  show  that  every  occurrence  prepares  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  tends  without  interruption  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Church,  the  sequence  of  Empires  under  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  having  resulted  in  the  Roman  unity  necessary  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel. 

Against  the  Protestants  he  wrote  his  Variations  des 
eglises  protestantes,  in  which  he  argued  that  Catholic  unity 
proves  its  truth.  He  attacks  the  theater  in  his  Maximes  et 
reflexions  sur  la  comedie  and  the  Quietist  heresy  1  in  his 
Relation  sur  le  quietisme. 

7.  Louis  Bourdaloue  (1632-1704)  2  was  an  upright  and 
austere  Jesuit,  distinguished  for  his  appeal  to  the  reason 
rather  than  the  imagination,  and  his  emphasis  upon  moral 
teaching  rather  than  dogma,  who,  immediately  after  Bos- 
suet,  became  a  popular  preacher.  Careful  in  preparation  and 
delivery,  he  comes  down  to  the  level  of  his  audience,  pleas¬ 
ing  his  century  by  psychological  analysis,  portraiture,  and 
comparisons  of  court  life  with  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 
Famous  sermons  are  those  on  Ambition,  Worldly  Amuse¬ 
ments,  and  Slander  (answering  Pascal’s  Lettres  provinci¬ 
ates ).3 

1  See  Alphabetical  List  of  Topics,  “Quietism.” 

2  Entering  the  Jesuit  order  at  16,  Bourdaloue  was  a  teacher  until 
1659.  He  preached  first  in  the  provinces  and  then  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  the  most  popular  court  preacher  France  had  known.  His 
life  was  charitable  and  austere. 

3  Later  Preachers.  Pulpit  eloquence  became  too  much  a  literary 
exercise  after  these  two  great  figures.  Fenelon  (1651-1715;  see  p. 
120)  has  left  only  a  few  ceremonial  discourses.  Flechier  (1632-1710) 
combines  literary  worldly  qualities  with  those  of  a  sincere  Christian. 
Mascaron  (1634-1703)  was  his  contemporary.  Massillon  (1663- 
1742),  the  last  of  the  great  pulpit  orators,  a  preacher  of  morals 
rather  than  dogma  and  the  Bible,  belongs  more  to  the  18th  century, 
a  period  when  Christianity  is  harassed  by  the  “philosophes.” 
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III.  THE  END  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  AGE:  1685-1715 
(LIBERATION  AND  TRANSITION ) 

Historical  Background 

The  25  years  following  1660  had  been  a  great  period  in  a 
political,  social,  and  literary  sense ;  but  the  poor  had  suffered 
under  the  ruthless  imperialistic  ambitions  of  a  selfish  military 
autocracy,  and  religious  toleration  was  ended  by  the  Revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

After  his  military  victories  and  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen 
(1678)  Louis  XIV  apparently  believed  himself  master  of 
Europe.  When,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  he  seized  territory  be¬ 
longing  to  Germany  and  Spain,  the  rest  of  Europe  formed  the 
League  of  Augsburg  against  him.  England  had,  in  1688, 
driven  out  the  reactionary  pro-French  Stuarts  and  replaced 
them  by  a  liberal  government  under  William  of  Orange 
(William  III),  a  Hollander  who  was  the  arch  enemy  of 
Louis  XIV.  After  nine  years  of  war  (1688-97)  France  was 
exhausted,  in  spite  of  victories. 

In  1700  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain  was  offered  to  Philip, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  governments  of  Europe, 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  French  king  of  Spain  and  by 
the  overbearing  ways  of  Louis  himself,  formed  the  Giand 
League.  In  a  war  lasting  12  years  the  French  were  fre¬ 
quently  defeated,  and— though  Paris  was  saved— France  was 
actually  invaded.  By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  Philip  re¬ 
mained  king  of  Spain,  but  France  ceded  several  colonies  to 

England. 

In  1715  Louis  XIV  died,  at  the  age  of  77.  During  the  72 
years  of  his  reign  there  had  been  45  years  of  war.  He  had 
added  territory  to  France,  but  had  finally  brought  on  dis¬ 
aster,  and,  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
had  ended  liberty  of  conscience,  revived  religious  persecu- 
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tion,  and  driven  from  France  thousands  of  Protestants,  some 
of  the  best  stock  in  the  nation.  He  had  established  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  a  brilliant  but  costly  court,  which,  with  his  expensive 
wars,  added  to  the  taxes  of  the  people.  His  last  years  were 
saddened  by  defeat,  by  misery  and  discontent  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  by  the  death  of  his  only  son  and  of  the  grandson  next 
in  line.  Poverty,  discontent,  tyranny,  fanaticism,  were  his  leg¬ 
acy  to  his  great  grandson,  Louis  XV,  who  succeeded  him. 

His  power  had  been  absolute  and  his  personal  influence  on 
life  and  letters  very  great.  By  the  side  of  his  ambition  for 
domination  without  and  absolutism  within  may  be  set  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  his  reign  and  the  unique  literature  associated  with  it. 
French  had  become  the  language  of  culture  and  French  lit¬ 
erary  models  and  taste  the  supreme  standard ;  Louis  XIV 
lives  as  the  patron  of  Moliere  and  Racine. 

As  the  century  ends,  the  complacent  unity  and  “perfection” 
of  life  are  badly  shaken  by  reverses  in  war  and  diplomacy ; 
and  a  new  taste  for  philosophy  and  science  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  devotion  to  fixed  artistic  standards  and  to  fore¬ 
shadow  a  revolution  in  thought. 


Literature 

The  Quarrel  of  the  “Ancients”  and  the  “Moderns” 
illustrates  the  changing  spirit.  Since  the  Pleiade,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  minds  of  Racine,  Boileau,  and  La  Fontaine,  the 
Ancients  had  been  the  undisputed  masters  in  literature ;  but 
a  reaction  took  place  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Classicism  was  really  a  combination  of  two  mutually  de¬ 
structive  tendencies, — rationalism,  and  respect  for  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  Antiquity ;  rationalism  now  reasserts  its  rights. 
Further,  the  brilliancy  of  modern  masters  made  contempt  for 
modern  literature  ridiculous,  and  the  current  idea  of  prog- 
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ress  in  science  lent  plausibility  to  the  thought  of  progress 
in  literature.  Charles  Perrault  1  launched  the  fight  for  the 
“Moderns”  in  an  address  to  the  Academy  (1687)  and  in  his 
Paralleles  des  anciens  et  des  modernes.  Boileau  in  disgust 
replied  in  his  Reflexions  sur  Longin.  La  Bruyere,  Fenelon, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Fontenelle  had  a  part  in  the  dispute.  The 
“Moderns”  won  their  battle ;  the  idea  of  progress  dominates 
the  1 8th  century,  which  is  self-confident,  despises  tradition,1 2 
and  knows  little  of  Antiquity.3 

I.  General  Prose 

1.  Jean  de  La  Bruyere  (1645-96), 4  tutor  and  later  re¬ 
tainer  in  the  powerful  noble  house  of  Conde,  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  life.  The  result  is  embodied  in  his 
Caracteres  ou  les  mceurs  de  ce  siecle  (1688,  preceded  by 
the  relatively  unimportant  translation  of  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher  Theophrastus).  This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  very 
successful  sketches  or  short  essays,  with  brief  reflexions  in¬ 
terspersed,  in  16  chapters,  on  such  topics  as  Personal  Merit, 


1  Perrault’ s  later  reputation  rests  largely  upon  his  Contes  de  la 
mere  I’Oie  (169 7),  a  compilation  of  popular  Mother  Goose  tales  de¬ 
rived  from  oral  tradition  and  fixed  by  him  in  definite  form,  Red 
Riding  Hood,  Sleeping  Beauty,  etc. 

2  Unless  the  feeble  cult  of  a  pseudo-classic  tradition  be  counted. 

3  Both  centuries  had  only  contempt  for  and  ignorance  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  French  literature. 

4  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  La  Bruyere  made  use  of  a  small 
inheritance  to  purchase  a  post  in  the  revenue  department  of  Caen, 
the  duties  of  which  did  not  involve  residence.  From  1684  to  his  death 
he  spent  an  otherwise  uneventful  life  in  the  Oonde  household.  The 
Caracteres  were  successful  and  were  expanded  in  successive  editions. 
In  1693,  on  his  third  attempt,  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy,— a 
triumph’  for  the  “Ancients.”  His  Dialogues  sur  le  quietisme  were 
written  near  the  close  of  his  life,  in  support  of  his  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector,  Bossiuet. 
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The  Heart,  The  Favors  of  Fortune,  The  Great,  The  Court, 
Women. 

Of  a  naturally  kind  and  obliging  disposition,  and  full  of 
pity  for  the  unfortunate,  La  Bruyere  suffered  the  bitterness 
of  a  proud  and  ambitious  man  of  good  bourgeois  family  who 
felt  himself  superior  to  the  courtiers  about  him.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  La  Rochefoucauld  he  has  a  broader,  less  prej¬ 
udiced,  outlook  on  life ;  he  is  not  so  intent  upon  the  theme  of 
human  selfishness,  nor  so  compact  in  form,  though  capable 
of  witty  epigrams.  But  in  his  short  maxims  and  longer 
“portraits”  (which  excel  in  making  externals  depict  char¬ 
acter),  he  studies  the  whole  of  society,  scornfully  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  insignificance  of  worldly  things.  In  describing  con¬ 
temporary  manners,  he  can  be  indignant  in  his  social  satire, 
and  cruel  to  the  nobles,  to  the  aristocracy  of  money,  to  in¬ 
competent  judges,  and  to  worldly  priests, — sometimes  per¬ 
sonally  bitter ;  but  he  spares  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  common 
people.  Though  an  occasional  note  of  protest  (for  instance 
in  treating  of  the  miseries  of  the  people)  is  not  far  from  the 
spirit  of  the  18th  century,  he  is  a  moralist  and  an  observer 
rather  than  a  reformer  concerned  with  remedies.  The  book 
was  written  without  didactic  orderliness,  but  in  a  fashion  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  his  moralizing  please  the  general  reader.  His 
style  is  universally  admired. 

2.  Fenelon  (1651-1 71 5 ),x  an  aristocratic  archbishop,  is 
linked  to  the  past  by  his  sincere  faith  and  his  respect  for 
Antiquity,  but  looks  to  the  future  through  his  curiosity  and 

1  Fenelon  was  famous  for  his  eloquence,  which  was  useful  to  the 
king  in  quieting  the  disturbances  arising  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes;  but  his  part  in  the  Quietist  affair  brought  him 
the  disfavor  of  king  and  pope.  His  last  days  were  devoted  to  his 
ecclesiastical  duties.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambrai. 
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his  independent  temperament.  He  illustrates  the  transition  in 
thought  and  manner.  A  charming  but  self-centered  and 
complex  personality,  refined,  graceful,  gentle,  but  firm  to 
the  point  of  stubbornness,  his  career  is  marked  by  high 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  missions  to  Protestants  in  which 
he  displayed  great  tact,  selection  as  tutor  in  the  king  s  family, 
and  by  the  struggle  over  Quietism,1  in  which  he  played  a  dubi¬ 
ous  part. 

Pedagogical  and  Political  Works. — In  addition  to  a  trea 
tise  on  the  education  of  girls  which  makes  him  one  of  the 
founders  of  feminine  education  in  France,  he  wrote  im¬ 
portant  works  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy — the  crown  prince,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV 
upon  whom  he  had  a  profound  influence  for  good,  and  whose 
untimely  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  ambitions.  These 
are:_(i)  Fables,  for  moral  instruction;  (2)  Dialogues  des 
morts,  colloquies  between  the  spirits  of  celebrated  men  of 
all  ages,  designed  to  teach  mythology,  art,  philosophy,  and 
conduct,  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  doctrine  that 
politics  should  be  governed  by  Christian  morality,  and  for 
severe  criticism  of  the  kings  of  France;  (3)  Telemaque,  his 
best  known  work,  a  novel  written  for  the  literary  and  politi¬ 
cal  instruction  of  the  future  king,  in  which,  continuing  the 
Odyssey,  young  Telemachus  journeys  in  search  of  his  father, 
ever  counselled  by  Mentor  (Fenelon  himself).  This  last  work 
was  so  progressive  in  its  political  views  that  it  was  taken  as  a 
satire  of  the  government  of  Louis  XIV ;  for  instance,  the 
prince  was  taught  that  he  existed  for  the  good  of  his  people 
alone  and  that  he  should  avoid  wars  and  other  sins  of  ab¬ 
solute  royalty. 

His  Let  ire  d  I’Academie  frangaise  is  the  most  important 


1  See  Alphabetical  List  of  Topics. 
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document  in  literary  criticism  after  Boileau ;  its  method  is 
impressionistic,  not  dogmatic;  it  contains  a  strange  mixture  of 
old  and  new,  of  false  and  true.  He  favored  the  “Ancients.”  1 

II.  Drama 

A.  COMEDY  AFTER  MOLIERE 

1.  The  Comedie  Franqaise.  After  Moliere’s  death  an¬ 
other  company  was  fused  with  his  troupe,  and  in  1680  a 
third  was  added ;  this  date  marks  the  beginning  of  the  na¬ 
tional  theater  called  the  Comedie  Franqaise,  an  institution 
of  unrivalled  brilliancy  in  the  history  of  dramatic  art. 

2.  Regnard  (1655-1709), 2  the  real  heir  of  Moliere,3  gives 
a  picture  of  an  unlovable  world  of  gamblers  and  other  un¬ 
scrupulous  people  in  le  Joueur,  le  Legataire  universel  and 
les  Folies  amoureuses.  Gaiety  and  cleverness  are  his  char¬ 
acteristics. 

3.  Lesage  (1668-1747),4  like  Regnard,  studied  manners 
as  Moliere  studied  character.  He  refused  to  be  bought  off 
by  the  financiers  of  his  day,  whom  he  satirized  in  Turcaret 

1  Fenelon’s  religious  writings  include  a  discussion  of  the  Existence 
of  God;  also  the  Maximes  des  saints ,  written  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  with  Bossuet  over  Quietism. 

2  Regnard,  who  inherited  wealth,  devoted  himself  first  to  wide 
travels,  enlivened  by  experiences  as  gambler  and  as  captive  of  pirates, 
but  returned  home  to  Paris  and  lived  the  life  of  a  gay  Epicurean. 

3  Boursault  ( Mercure  galant),  Baron  (a  celebrated  actor  of  Mo¬ 
liere’s  company),  Dufresny,  and  Dancourt  (whose  Chevalier  a  la 
mode  is  a  searching  criticism  of  a  society  bent  only  on  getting  and 
enjoying  money)  are  less  important  dramatists. 

4  Alain-Rene  Lesage  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  when  his 
uncle  and  guardian  squandered  the  property  left  him  as  a  young 
orphan.  He  turned  from  the  law  to  literature,  earning  his  living  by 
translating,  and  by  writing  stories  and  plays.  In  spite  of  an  early 
deafness,  Lesage  had  a  gay  character ;  he  lived  an  honest  and  whole¬ 
some  life. 
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(1709),  his  most  important  play,  one  of  the  strongest  com¬ 
edies  of  the  century.1 2  This  play  is  in  prose  and  contains  a 
vigorous  picture  of  the  shady  financier  of  low  origin,  part 
fool,  part  scoundrel,  who  has  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  Treasury.  It  is  important  less  for  its  simple  plot 
than  for  its  truthful  observation  and  realism  of  situation,  sen¬ 
timent,  and  style.  Lesage  also  wrote  many  plays  for  the 
“theatre  de  la  Foire.” 

B.  TRAGEDY  AFTER  RACINE 

became  a  highly  artificial  literary  exercise.  Crebillon 
(1674— 1762),  whose  important  works  were  published  in  this 
period,  and  who  specialized  in  melodramatic  terror,  is  not  a 
great  figure.  In  Rhadciwiistc  ct  Zcwobie  (his  greatest  suc¬ 
cess),  a  father  kills  his  son  and  then  himself. 

III.  Verse 

is  insignificant.  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  (d.  I741)  ex~ 
celled  in  epigram.  In  the  18th  century,  to  which  part  of  his 
life  belongs,  he  was  much  admired. 

IV.  Two  Forerunners  of  the  New  Spirit 

Though  chronologically  in  this  period,  Pierre  Bayle,  with 
his  learned  criticism,  and  Fontenelle,  with  his  scientific  ra¬ 
tionalism,  are  spiritually  of  the  18th  century,  which  they 
greatly  influenced.  Combining  with  the  skepticism  of  the 
materialistic  and  pleasure-loving  free-thinkers,  these  two  in¬ 
fluences  formed  a  powerful  current  opposed  to  religion. 

1.  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706)  2  is  important  in  the  history 

1  The  novels  of  Lesage  belong  to  the  next  period. 

2  A  Protestant  converted  to  Catholicism  and  then  returning  to 
Protestantism,  Bayle  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Protestant 
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of  thought  for  his  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique  (1697), 
a  kind  of  historical  and  philosophical  encyclopedia,  in  which 
he  questions  all  accepted  conclusions  in  religion  and  morals, 
continuing  and  focussing  the  skeptical  tradition  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  advocating  free  examination  (not  mere 
negation),  with  toleration  even  for  the  atheist.  His  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  cite  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  given 
opinion.  An  ingenious  method  of  cross  references  makes 
seemingly  innocent  statements  about  Christianity  powerful 
indirect  attacks.  He  is  learned,  industrious,  careful  in  facts 
but  popular  in  form,  not  a  literary  artist.  His  Diction¬ 
naire  was  much  used  by  the  18th  century  enemies  of  reli¬ 
gion. 

2.  Fontenelle  (1657-1757)  1 — most  of  whose  important 
works  were  published  before  1700 — a  man  of  the  world,  and 
a  most  skillful  popularizer  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  science  and  society.  In  his  Histoire  des 
oracles  he  attacks  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  by  a  method  of 
innocent  insinuation.  In  the  Entretiens  sur  la  plurality  des 
mondes  (1686),  a  skillful  simplification  of  astronomical 
phenomena,  he  explains  the  solar  system  and  the  theory  of 
inhabited  worlds  to  an  intelligent  but  unscientific  public.  In 
the  Eloges  des  academicians  de  I’academie  des  sciences  (of 
which  he  was  secretary),  he  makes  known  in  clear  and  exact 
fashion  the  work  of  Leibnitz,  Newton,  etc.  In  the  Dialogues 
des  morts  he  develops,  in  a  paradoxical,  bantering  spirit,  such 

Academy  of  Sedan,  and  later  at  Rotterdam.  Deprived  of  his  chair 
in  this  latter  place  because  of  his  teachings,  he  turned  gladly  to 
scholarly  research. 

1  This  centenarian  nephew  of  Corneille  turned  from  the  law  to 
various  branches  of  literature.  He  was  much  admired  in  several  fash¬ 
ionable  salons,  which  he  influenced  by  his  popularization  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academie  frangaise  and  widely  known 
in  Europe. 
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interesting  ideas  as  that  science  must  ever  pursue  the  ab¬ 
solute  though  destined  never  to  attain  it. 

He  tends  toward  reason  and  away  from  authority  and  thus 
contributes  to  the  awakening  in  the  18th  century  of  skepti¬ 
cism,  a  spirit  of  scientific  curiosity,  a  taste  for  accurate  and 
methodical  truth,  and  openness  of  mind  toward  new  views. 
Believing  in  progress,  he  is  naturally  a  “Modern.”  Though 
less  aggressive  than  Voltaire  he  is  a  true  precursor. 


IN  OTHER  LANDS 

England. — Shakespeare,  who  died  in  1616,  did  much  of  his 
best  work  after  1600.  After  him  drama  decays,  in  spite  of  the 
importance  of  his  classical  contemporary,  Ben  Jonson,  and  the 
later  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Francis  Bacon  ( Essays  1597; 
Advancement  of  Learning  1605)  died  in  1626.  Milton  {Paradise 
Lost  1665-7)  wrote  both  poetry  and  prose.  Restoration  Drama, 
after  1660,  betrays  French  influence ;  Dryden  (much  influenced 
by  French  classicism),  Wycherley,  etc.,  were  dramatists;  the 
first  was  also  a  poet.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  appeared  in 
1678.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  came  the  scientist  Newton1 
and  the  philosophers  Hobbes  and  Locke. 

Spain.— This  is  part  of  the  Golden  Age.  Cervantes,  author  of 
Don  Quixote  (1605  and  1615),  died  in  1616.  Lope  de  Vega, 
Spain’s  greatest  dramatist,  did  most  of  his  work  between  1600 
and  1635.  G6ngora  (d.  1627)  gave  his  name  to  an  affected 
style  of  poetry.  Quevedo  (d.  1645)  was  a  great  satirist.  The  cen¬ 
tury  was  rich  in  dramatic  authors  such  as  Tirso  de  Molina,  and 
Calderon. 

Italy. — The  period  1600-1750  is  a  time  of  decay.  In  poetry 
Marini  (d.  1625)  gives  his  name  to  an  artificial  style.  Galileo 
stands  out  in  science.  French  influence  is  strong  in  literature 
toward  1700. 

Germany.— After  the  Thirty  Years’  War  conditions  were  not 
favorable  to  political  or  social  aspirations  or  to  culture;  the 
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period  to  the  mid-eighteenth  century  is  barren.  A  follower  of 
the  poet  Opitz  (d.  1639)  first  introduced  “regular”  five-act 
tragedy  into  Germany.  One  school  of  poets  imitated  the  manner¬ 
isms  of  the  Italian,  Marini,  and  a  little  later  the  influence  of 
Boileau’s  Art  poetique  can  be  observed. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY:  1715-1799 

I.  FIRST  PERIOD:  17 15-1750 

{THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  “PHILOSOPHIC” 

SPIRIT ) 

Historical  Background 

The  early  18th  century  is  marked  by  public  rejoicing  over 
the  end  of  the  absolute  rule  of  Louis  XIV  (i7I5)  and 
the  control  of  personal  conduct  growing  out  of  the  religious 
austerity  of  his  later  years.  Then  begins  a  period  of  weaken¬ 
ing  religious  and  literary  discipline;  and  royalty,  losing 
prestige  under  Louis  XV,  becomes  impotent  with  Louis  XVI. 

Louis  XV  (1715-74)  became  king  at  the  age  of  five,  un¬ 
der  the  Regency  (1715-23)  of  his  uncle’  the  Duc 
d’Orleans.  The  situation  of  France  was  critical ;  there  was 
an  immense  public  debt,  bankruptcy  was  approaching,  com¬ 
merce  was  paralyzed,  the  nobility  were  ruined  and  the  peas¬ 
ants  in  misery ;  all  restraint  in  manners  and  morals  had  gone. 
Wild  financial  schemes  brought  further  trouble. 

The  ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury  (1726-43)  was  mainly 
a  period  of  peace  and  superficial  prosperity,  but  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  in  great  distress.  A  successful  war  with  Aus¬ 
tria  (1733-5)  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine  for 
Stanislas,  exiled  king  of  Poland,  whose  daughter  Louis  had 
married ;  this  province  came  to  France  m  1766.  After  the 
death  of  Fleury  in  1743.  the  kinS  governed  without  a  prime 
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minister, — a  spoiled  child,  idle  and  autocratic,  but  intelligent. 
For  no  good  reason  he  took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  (1740-1748)  as  an  ally  of  Prussia,  against  Eng¬ 
land  and  Austria;  this  war  ended  without  important  results 
for  France. 


Literature 

The  Spirit  of  the  Century.  The  18th  century  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  an  immediate  contrast  to  the  17th,  in 
spite  of  the  differences  that  gradually  took  form.  It  retained 
the  cult  of  reason  which  characterized  the  earlier  period ;  but, 
encouraged  by  the  blunders  and  internal  weaknesses  of 
Church  and  royalty,  and  the  reaction  to  impiety  and  license 
under  the  Regency,  it  followed  the  lead  of  such  thinkers 
as  Bayle  and  Fontenelle,  and  later  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire, 
in  developing  its  critical  analysis  to  include  matters  of  faith 
and  government. 

Extending  as  it  does  from  the  political  and  religious  in¬ 
tolerance  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  Revolution — from  the  classi¬ 
cal  spirit  to  the  Romantic  Revolt — the  work  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  in  France  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  whole  world 
in  history  and  literature  alike.  The  spirit  of  the  century  as 
a  whole  is  critical,  scientific,  anti-religious ;  and  the  influence 
of  English  thought— for  instance,  of  the  ideas  of  Newton 
and  Locke — is  evident.  English  influence,  particularly  that 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Richardson,  is  felt  also  in  literature. 
Public  opinion,  in  a  wider  public  than  before,  is  a  new  force. 
Cosmopolitanism  develops ;  foreigners  flock  to  Paris  and 
French  influence  is  felt  everywhere.  It  is  also  an  age  of 
great  progress  in  science. 

The  Court  misses  the  domination  of  the  strong  personality 
of  Louis  XIV.  Royal  influence  wanes  before  that  of  cafes 
and  salons.  The  classes  are  mingled  and  aristocracy  is  now 
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one  of  intelligence,  with  money-power  also  making  itself 
felt.  Conversation  in  the  salons  centers  about  scientific,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  economic  questions ;  men  discuss  and  plan  reforms. 

Eighteenth  century  literature  runs  in  two  distinct  streams : 
(1)  A  more  or  less  mechanical  continuation  of  the  classical 
tradition  of  the  17th  century,  rejecting  the  authority  of  the 
Ancients  but  imitating  their  imitators;  (2)  The  new  litera¬ 
ture  of  criticism,  reason,  propaganda,  and  social  amelioration, 
continually  growing  stronger,  and  culminating  m  the  Revo¬ 
lution  For  this  latter  group  literature  is  primarily  a  weapon, 
not  an  art.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  such  writers  are  more 
interested  in  studying  the  defects  of  society  than  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  individual. 

We  shall  see  how  the  “Philosophes”  of  the  second  half  of 
the  1 8th  century  embody  in  intense  form  the  great  weakness 
of  this  period  of  doctrinaires  who  determine  reality  by  ideal 
views,  not  by  observation,  treating  revelation  and  observa¬ 
tion  with  equal  contempt;  pure  postulates,  derived  from 
prejudice  against  orthodoxy  (such  assumptions  for  instance 
as  the  idea  that  “man  is  instinctively  good”),  or  from  the 
preconceptions  of  their  social  set,  are  treated  as  self-evident 
truths.  Revelation  and  the  supernatural  are  ruled  out  as 
necessarily  illusion  or  deceit.  For  the  anti-religious  bias 
the  rationalism  of  Fontenelle  and  the  theologica  criticism  of 
Bayle  provided  an  intellectual  justification,  and  the  skepti¬ 
cism  of  the  “libertins”  a  friendly  atmosphere.  < 

The  efforts  of  the  rationalists  to  achieve  a  simple  and 
purely  intellectual  style  result  in  poverty  of  expression  and 
Jack  0f  color.  Poetry  and  tragedy  are  feeble;  comedy  is  at 
times  brilliant,  but  the  best  literature  is  in  prose,  and  it  is 
important  rather  for  content  than  for  form  The  novel  and 
the  tale  assume  a  new  importance ;  here,  and  in  letters,  the 

form  is  noteworthy.  .  .  .  ,  , 

The  literature  of  the  period  before  1750  is  satirical  rather 
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than  revolutionary.  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  with  their 
relatively  moderate  criticism  of  institutions  and  beliefs — 
Voltaire  grows  more  bitter  later — dominate  the  period.  The 
classical  tradition  continues,  a  new  art  characterized  by  wit 
is  created,  and  there  is  a  sentimental  current,  too ;  and 
through  all  thought  runs  the  “philosophic  spirit,” — free  ex¬ 
amination  of  ideas,  the  love  of  demonstrated  truth,  the  taste 
for  science,  and  the  criticism  of  religious  and  social  tradi¬ 
tions. 


I.  General  Prose 

i.  The  Due  de  Saint-Simon  (1675-1755),  An  Echo  of 
the  Old  Order.  After  a  brief  service  in  the  army,  from 
which  he  resigned  in  resentment  because  of  failure  to  gain 
promotion,  Saint-Simon  (who  attached  a  feudal  sanctity  to 
his  status  as  “due  et  pair”)  lived  at  Versailles  at  the  gloomy 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Under  the  Regency  (1715— 
23)  he  enjoyed  some  political  power.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  devoted  to  writing  his  Memoir es,  for  which  he  utilized 
an  existing  court  journal,  enlivened  by  his  own  recollections 
and  other  information  gathered  by  him.  He  writes  of  the  last 
miserable  years  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  the  Regency  with  clear 
sight  and  powerful  memory,  full  of  anecdotes,  comic  or 
tragic — with  the  picturesque  expression  for  each  vivid 
scene, — in  a  style  romantically  impetuous  and  colorful  but  in¬ 
correct  and  undignified.  Too  much  given  to  gossip  and  en¬ 
mity,  uncritical  and  incomplete  in  the  use  of  his  sources, 
frequently  guilty  of  error  and  even  misstatement,  and  con¬ 
sciously  prejudiced,  he  seems  to  have  tried  usually  to  be 
honest.  He  was  at  heart  a  reactionary,  but  sufficiently  tolerant 
to  condemn  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Neither 
“philosophe”  nor  moralist,  he  was  great  as  a  collector  of  news 
and  as  a  painter  of  men  both  in  single  portraits  and  in  crowds. 
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His  feudal  spirit  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of  his  liberal 
contemporaries. 

2.  The  Marquis  de  Vauvenargues  (i7x5~47)>  an  ex_ 
cellent  officer  retired  for  disabilities,  and  an  unsuccessful 
aspirant  for  a  diplomatic  career,  sought  consolation  at  the 
end  of  his  short  life  in  study  and  writing.  He  was  a  brave 
stoical  optimist,  and  reacted  (in  his  Reflexions  or  M oximes 
and  other  works)  against  the  pessimism  of  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  defending  feeling  against  reason,  and  proclaiming  the 
goodness  of  mankind.  He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
selfishness,  but  he  maintains  that  altruism  also  exists,  and 
seeks  to  distinguish  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  self-love. 
In  harmony  with  the  sentimental  morality  of  the  time,  he 
preaches  that  the  secret  of  virtue  is  to  know  how  to  utilize 
and  direct  the  passions,  which  he  proclaims  to  be  good,  and 
he  therefore  advocates  following  Nature,  rather  than  com¬ 
bating  her.  But  he  takes  life  seriously  and  dislikes  frivolity 
in  art  and  the  empty  esprit  of  his  time.  His  stylistic  aim  is 
to  express  thought  clearly  and  simply. 


II.  Drama 

A.  TRAGEDY 

In  the  1 8th  century  there  is  much  interest  in  the  theater. 
Tragedy,  however,  is  really  dying ;  it  is  by  this  time  simply  a 
traditional  form  whose  essential  fitness  for  the  compact 
study  of  a  passionate  crisis  is  no  longer  realized.  Although 
the  work  of  Crebillon  runs  over  into  this  period,  the  out¬ 
standing  figure  is 

Voltaire.  Clever  in  stage  effect  but  weak  in  psychology, 
and  using  drama  to  preach  his  doctrines  (e.  g.,  against  despot¬ 
ism  and  fanaticism),  he  is  the  most  important  writer  of 
tragedy. since  Racine,  whom  his  contemporaries  believed  that 
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he  rivalled.  In  certain  ways  Voltaire,  except  for  style,  was 
a  precursor  of  the  Romantic  drama,  for  he  widened  the 
scope  of  tragedy  and  improved  staging  and  costuming.  Plays 
whose  action  lies  in  distant  countries,  such  as  China  or  Peru, 
or  without  women  or  the  love  element,  were  an  innovation 
also.  In  some  of  his  plays  ( Brutus ,  la  Mort  de  Cesar )  there 
is  a  marked  influence  of  Shakespeare,  which  gives  him  a 
certain  independence  from  the  French  tradition,  though  he 
later  reacted  against  English  “barbarism.”  He  belongs  funda¬ 
mentally  to  the  school  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  without  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  one,  nor  the  psychological  power  and 
naturalness  of  the  other.  He  stood  firmly  for  the  traditional 
verse  and  the  unities  of  tragedy.  Other  important  plays  are 
CEdipe,  Zaire  (a  story  of  the  love  of  the  Sultan  Orosmane 
for  a  Christian  captive,  suggesting  Othello),  and  Merope,) 
In  the  last  of  these  is  pictured  the  struggle  between  maternal 
love  and  political  necessity;  Merope  refuses  the  hand  of  a 
usurping  tyrant  who  has  murdered  her  husband,  the  king; 
but  she  imputes  the  crime  to  a  young  man,  whom  she  dis¬ 
covers  to  be  her  own  son.  The  usurper  threatens  the  latter’s 
life,  but  consents  to  spare  him  upon  condition  of  immediately 
marrying  Merope,  from  which  fate  her  son  saves  her  by 
killing  the  distasteful  suitor. 

B.  COMEDY 

Throughout  the  18th  century  comedy  is  superior  to  trag¬ 
edy.  Regnard,  Lesage,  and  lesser  writers  in  the  manner 
of  Moliere  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Marivaux  (1688-1763).  Love  had  been  supreme  in  some 
of  Racine’s  tragedies,  but  in  comedy  it  had  hitherto  been 
secondary  to  plot  and  character.  Marivaux  creates  the  Com¬ 
edy  of  Love,  and  gives  it  a  place  by  the  side  of  comedy  of 
character  and  comedy  of  manners.  He  studies  the  delicate 
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variations  of  different  kinds  of  love,  triumphant  over  all 
sorts  of  obstacles.  The  development  of  the  plot  is  psycho¬ 
logical,  not  circumstantial ;  thus,  for  this  reason,  and  because 
of  his  study  of  the  feminine  soul,  he  has  been  compared  to 
Racine.  He  presents  a  unique  combination  of  true  dramatic 
psychology  with  the  ethereal,  fantastic  setting  of  his  arti¬ 
ficial  situations.  His  plays  have  an  imperishable  charm  on  the 
stage  today,  full  of  grace,  wit,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  His 
women  are  particularly  charming.  The  airy,  gallant,  and 
somewhat  affected  badinage  of  his  dialogue  has  received 
the  name  “marivaudage.”  He  writes  in  prose.  Though  he 
was  a  favorite  in  society  for  his  wit,  Marivaux  had  an  un¬ 
happy  life,  and  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  speculations.  He 
differed  from  the  cold  intellectualism  and  moral  skepticism 
of  his  set  through  his  charity,  kindliness,  religious  faith, 
and  high  sense  of  honor.1  In  le  Jeu  de  I’awiour  et  du  hazard 
a  young  man  changes  roles  with  his  valet,  and  a  young  lady 
with  her  maid,  each  in  order  the  better  to  study  the  destined 
mate;  this  situation,  full  of  charm  and  mildly  ridiculous 
confusion,  ends  in  a  double  recognition  and  surrender.  The 
Fousses  confidences  are  the  untruthful  communications  of 
an  ingenious  valet  to  the  widow,  Araminte,  designed  to  favor 
the  timid  suit  of  his  former  master,  who  has  installed  him¬ 
self  as  steward  in  the  household  of  this  lady.  Others  of  his 
more  than  thirty  plays  are :  le  Legs,  l  Epreuve,  l  lie  des  es- 
claves. 


C.  COMEDIE  LARMOYANTE 

This  was  a  new  type,  created  in  response  to  the  current  de¬ 
sire  for  sentiment  in  comedy,  by  Nivelle  de  La  Chaussee 

1  His  life  was  uneventful.  He  won  a  scanty  livelihood  by  literary 
hack-work,  and  his  faulty  education  was  supplemented  by  experience 
in  the  famous  salons  of  the  day,  which  trained  him  for  a  literary 
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(1691-1752),  whose  usual  procedure  was  to  make  tears  flow 
by  the  picture  of  a  virtuous  woman  overwhelmed  by  misfor¬ 
tune  (e.  g.,  le  Prejuge  a  la  mode,  1735).  He  is  important  as 
indicating  the  growth  of  sensibilite,  a  term  that  corresponds 
pretty  closely  to  the  somewhat  antiquated  definition  of  the 
English  “sensibility”  as  the  readiness  to  feel  compassion  for 
suffering  and  to  be  moved  by  the  pathetic  in  literature  or 
art.  Laughter  has  no  place  in  his  plays,  in  which  common¬ 
place  situations,  a  poor  style,  conventional  maxims,  false 
sentimentality,  and  didactic  harangues  on  the  social  duties 
abound.  But  he  had  a  tremendous  vogue,  and  he  marks  the 
transition  in  modern  comedy  to  a  study  of  problems  and 
difficulties  in  private  life.1 


III.  The  Novel 

Although  there  were  several  writers  who  attempted  the 
novel  in  the  17th  century,  the  great  classic  writers  had  so 
neglected  this  genre  that  it  had  as  yet  acquired  no  fixed 
traditions.  The  modern  novel  is  practically  created  in  the 
18th  century. 

1.  Lesage  (1668-1747),2  the  playwright  of  the  preceding 
period,  is  one  of  the  greatest  novelists  of  the  18th  century 
and  is  the  creator  of  the  novel  of  manners.  Many  of  his 
works  were  translated  or  imitated  from,  or  inspired  by, 
Spanish  sources.  His  masterpiece,  Gil  Bias  (1715-35),  is 

career  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  observe  this  side  of  Parisian 
life,  reflected  in  his  plays.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1742. 
For  his  novels,  see  page  135. 

1  Destouches  ( le  Philosophe  marie,  1 727,  le  Glorieux,  1732),  who 
tried  to  revive  the  comedy  of  character,  and  is  interesting  for  Eng¬ 
lish  influence,  and  Piron  ( la  Metromanie,  1738)  were  prominent  in 
their  day.  Destouches  is  a  precursor  of  La  Chaussee. 

2  See  p.  122,  n.  4,  for  biography. 
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a  series  of  tales  and  adventures  centering  about  a  hero  who 
has  decided  that  the  best  way  to  get  on  in  a  crooked  world 
is  to  become  a  servant  and  profit  by  the  vices  of  others ;  the 
result  is  a  masterly  realistic  but  ironic  picture  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  vices  of  all  classes  of  society,  written  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable,  natural  style.  Essentially  an  original  work  of  the 
“picaresque”  or  rogue  type,  Gil  Bias  is  Spanish  in  setting  and 
source. — In  le  Diable  boiteux  (1707 ;  imitated  from  the  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Spanish  in  setting)  the  plot  is  diluted,  the  important 
element  being  the  picture  of  society  obtained  by  the  device 
of  raising  the  roofs  of  houses  and  peering  inside.  Lesage 
is  an  artist  and  an  attentive  observer  of  life,  not  a  propa¬ 
gandist  nor  a  “philosophe.”  The  fact  that  he  attempted  to 
earn  his  living  by  writing  affected  his  art  somewhat  unfavor¬ 
ably  ;  many  of  his  works,  while  interesting  and  well  written, 
are  mere  compilations. 

2.  Marivaux  (1688-1763),  besides  his  comedies,  wrote 
two  novels,  both  unfinished  but  easily  completed  by  the 
imagination.  La  Vie  de  Marianne  (I731)  autobiog- 

raphy  of  a  young  orphan  girl  in  childhood,  convent  life,  and 
alone  and  unprotected  in  Paris. — Le  Paysan  parvenu  (i74T 
less  important)  is  the  story  of  a  peasant  who  gets  on  by  all 
sorts  of  devices. — As  in  Lesage’s  novels  of  adventure,  we  get 
in  Marivaux  a  variety  of  social  pictures  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative :  but  the  element  of  feeling  is  added ,  his  people 
are  sensitive  souls,  and  are  depicted  as  therefore  admirable, 
even  the  unscrupulous  peasant,  Jacob,  being  represented  as 
~  a  virtuous  person.  Since  his  settings  are  French,  and  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  closer  to  ordinary  life  as  he  actually  observed 
it,  his  realism  is  less  imaginative  than  that  of  Lesage.  There 
is  also  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  incidents  and  more  con¬ 
vincing  development  of  the  chief  characters.  His  power  lies 
in  the  realistic  portrayal  of  the  humbler  classes  and  in  the 
minute  analysis  of  sentiment. 
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3.  L’Abbe  Prevost1  (1697-1763),  a  priest  whose  life 
was  a  romance  of  passion  and  adventure,  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  French  novel  by  translating  Richardson, 
and  otherwise  helped  the  spread  of  English  ideas;  but  he  is 
chiefly  important  for  his  partially  autobiographical  Manon 
Lescaut  (1731),  a  story  in  which  the  relations  between  the 
young  chevalier,  Des  Grieux,  and  the  unworthy  Manon  leave 
a  double  impression  of  a  ruinous  and  debasing  passion  and  of 
genuine  mutual  devotion.  Many  of  his  characters  have  the 
same  low  station  as  those  of  Marivaux,  but  their  sentiment 
has  usually  become  uncontrolled  passion.  Manon  Lescaut 
(which  has  given  rise  to  more  than  one  opera)  is  natural  and 
true,  rather  than  “realistic”;  it  is  genuinely  pathetic,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  theme,  not  indecent. 

Directly  after  Prevost  the  novel  was  strongly  affected  by 
“philosophic”  tendencies.  Voltaire’s  contes  and  novels  belong 
in  date  and  spirit  to  the  second  half  of  the  century. 

IV.  Verse 

During  the  200  years  from  Malherbe  to  Lamartine,  French 
verse  rarely  expressed  the  emotions.  In  the  18th  century  there 
were  produced  a  few  witty  or  pleasing  trifles,  but  no  real 
poetry  except  that  of  Chenier,  written  near  the  end  of  the 
century  and  long  unpublished.2  Most  of  the  writers  of  the  time 
were  “philosophes,”  ruled  by  ideas  and  not  touched  by  senti¬ 
ment.  The  appeal  of  Nature  seems  not  to  have  been  felt,  nor 
her  beauties  perceived.  Poetry  was  believed  contrary  to  “rea- 

1  Prevost,  after  being  a  novice  in  the  Jesuit  order  and  a  soldier, 
was  upset  by  a  great  passion,  and  then  entered  the  Benedictine  order. 
But  he  was  soon  in  trouble  and  fled  to  England  and  Holland.  Back 
in  France  and  reconciled  with  the  Church,  again  in  trouble  and  ex¬ 
iled,  he  finally  returned  and  led  a  tranquil  but  active  life  until  his 
death  twenty  years  later. 

2  See  page  165. 
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son” ;  Montesquieu  and  Buffon  condemned  it.  But  rational¬ 
istic,  passionless  versifiers  abounded.  “Elegant  ’  traditional 
forms,  grandiloquent  circumlocution,  artifice,  convention,  and 
mythology,  took  the  place  of  the  simple  direct  expression  of 
sentiment  and  sensation ;  the  music  of  poetry  was  unknown. 

Voltaire  (1694-1778)  alone  stands  out,  and  that  chiefly 
through  the  force  of  his  personality  and  intellect ;  for,  al¬ 
though  he  wrote  witty,  graceful,  facile,  and  even  exquisite 
verse — and  was  thought  of  chiefly  as  a  poet  and  dramatist  in 
his  early  years — he  had  nothing  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
In  his  Henriade  (1728) — an  epic  of  Henri  IV  he  sought  to 
give  France  an  ALneid  composed  according  to  the  poetical 
Pleas  of  Boileau.  This  lifeless  and  forgotten  work  lacks  poetic 
inspiration  and  contains  more  of  the  author’s  hatred  of  fanat¬ 
icism  than  of  real  national  sentiment.  Voltaire  was  also  much 
admired  for  his  skill  in  handling  various  forms  of  light 
verse  and  in  serious  versified  discussion  of  philosophic  and 
scientific  questions. 

V.  The  Beginnings  of  “Philosophic”  Literature 

1.  Montesquieu  (1689-1755) 7  The  Father  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Historical  Science,  was  an  indifferent  magistrate  of 
an  aristocratic  family,  who  turned  to  literature.  In  his  Let- 

1  The  unimportant  name  of  Louis  Racine  (1692-1763)  should  be 
remembered  fully  as  much  for  his  Memoires  of  his  distinguished  fa¬ 
ther  the  dramatist,  as  for  his  didactic  poem,  la  Religion  0742). 

2  Charles-Louis  de  Secondat,  baron  de  Montesquieu,  was  born  near 
Bordeaux,  where  he  was  magistrate  for  some  years  The  Lettres 
persanes  won  him  a  reputation  and  subsequently  an  election  to  the 
Academy.  Desiring  to  study  and  write,  he  sold  his  post,  and  travelled 
for  three  years  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  England.  On  his  return  he  divided  his  time 
between  his  estate,  trips  to  Paris,  and  research,  and  in  1748  pub¬ 
lished  his  great  work,  I’Esprit  des  lois,  which  was  translated  into 
all  languages  and  was  attacked  by  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  and  de- 
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tres  persanes  (1721)  we  find — in  the  framework  of  an  Ori¬ 
ental  love-story  told  in  letters — a  satire  of  Western  society 
as  seen  by  imaginary  Eastern  travelers,  with  an  objective 
discussion  of  European  manners,  customs,  literature,  politics, 
and  religion,  involving  a  severe  criticism  of  religious  fanat¬ 
icism  and  of  the  despotism,  wars,  and  conquests  of  Louis 
XIV — and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  social  structure.  In  substi¬ 
tuting  a  gay,  sprightly  manner  for  classical  formality,  in 
order  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  casual  reader,  Montesquieu 
is  in  harmony  with  the  methods  of  his  time.  An  endeavor 
to  be  interesting  is  discernible  also  in  his  more  serious  works. 

In  the  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des 
Romains  et  de  leur  decadence  (1734),  Montesquieu  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  political  philosopher,  with  a  purely  secular  scientific  view 
of  cause  and  effect,  not  a  theologian  like  Bossuet,  who  saw 
everywhere  the  hand  of  Providence.  Though  this  work  is 
defective  because  of  inevitable  errors  and  omissions,  lack 
of  a  strictly  critical  and  scientific  spirit,  and  a  constant  tend¬ 
ency  to  unsound  generalization,  Montesquieu  went  to  the 
sources  and  grasped  the  essentials  of  the  Roman  political 
genius,  which  he  greatly  admired. 

The  Esprit  des  lois  (1748)  is  his  greatest  and  most  char¬ 
acteristic  work.  Like  the  Considerations  in  spirit,  its  method 
is  experimental.  Though  often  uncritical  toward  sources, 
unsound  in  its  conclusions,  lacking  in  unity  and  organization, 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  rationalism,  freedom  from  prejudice, 
and  interesting  (if  sometimes  unjustified)  attempts  to  gen¬ 
eralize  from  the  study  of  data  gathered  from  wide  reading 
and  extensive  travels,  the  latter  notably  in  England.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  explain  to  each  state  the  reason  for  its  legislation 
(or  rather  its  political  and  social  institutions),  and  his  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  laws  are  relative  and  that  they  should  conform 

nounced  at  Rome,  though  his  Defense  placated  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Sorbonne.  Study  was  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life. 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the  temperament  of  the 
people.  He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  government,  the  re¬ 
publican  (based  on  virtue),  the  monarchical  (on  honor),  and 
the  autocratic  (on  fear).  Notable  passages  are  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  study  of  the  English  constitution  and  the  celebrated 

protest  against  negro  slavery. 

Montesquieu  voices  many  bold  and  liberal  ideas  in  his 
satire  of  abuses  and  institutions,  and  he  has  the  scientific 
curiosity  of  a  Fontenelle.  But,  although  ahead  of  his  time 
in  many  ways,  he  betrays  a  feudal  bias  in  some  opinions,  and 
his  scholarship  is  at  times  incomplete.  He  was  much  admired 
in  his  lifetime  and  by  the  moderate  reformers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Restoration. 

2.  Voltaire’s  First  Period  (1694-1750)  ;  Man  of  Let¬ 
ters — Exile  to  England — Incipient  Social  Criticism 
At  Cirey. — Outstanding  facts  in  the  first  half  of  the  long 
life  of  Frangois-Marie  Arouet,  known  as  Voltaire1  (1694- 
I778)— whose  activity  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  to  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  practically  fills  the  18th  century  are 
his  youthful  taste  for  literature  and  elegance,  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  loose-living  free-thinking  set,  his  imprisonment 
and  exile  for  various  supposed  offenses,  his  reputation  as 
an  author  in  the  traditional  forms  (see  Verse  and  Tragedy), 
a  quarrel  with  a  nobleman  which  resulted  in  exile  to  England 
(1726— 1729,  where  he  met  many  important  men),  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  Lettres  philosophiques  (i734)»  and  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Paris  for  Cirey,  in  Lorraine.  In  this  place  of 
retirement  (1734-1749)  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a  some¬ 
what  pedantic  lover  of  learning  named  Mme  du  Chatelet,  he 


1  Voltaire  was  born  and  died  in  Paris.  From  his  brilliant  studies 
under  the  Jesuits  he  at  least  retained  his  Latin  culture  and  a  per¬ 
sistent  dislike  for  the  Jansenists.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
in  1746.  His  body  now  lies  in  the  Pantheon.  The  name  Voltaire  is 
probably  formed  from  an  anagram  of  Arovet  L(e)  I(eune). 
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worked  at  important  books  to  great  advantage.  By  1750 
he  seemed  almost  completely  restored  to  the  favor  of  the 
authorities.  Speculation  had  brought  him  great  wealth.  Up 
to  this  time,  his  work  in  tragedy  and  verse  (mentioned  above) 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  his  chief  claim 
to  fame.  But  the  Lettres  philosophiques  gave  a  hint  of  his 
critical  bent  and  helped  to  propagate  English  influence  in 
1 8th  century  France.  In  dealing  with  England,  Voltaire 
writes  as  the  admiring  discoverer  of  a  little  known  land  of 
liberty ;  indirectly  he  criticizes  Roman  Catholicism  by  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  religion  in  England;  and  he  draws  up  an  implied 
indictment  of  the  whole  French  system  by  his  picture  of  a 
land  of  wealth,  contentment,  culture,  justice,  and  energy,  as 
he  tells  the  story  of  English  politics,  commerce,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  science.1  His  Histoire  de  Charles  XII 2 
(1731),  the  first  of  his  historical  works,  is  an  exact  account, 
free  from  “philosophic”  bias,  based  partly  upon  direct  per¬ 
sonal  information.3 

II.  SECOND  PERIOD:  1750-1789 
( THE  “PHILOSOPHIC”  CONFLICT;  REASON- 
HUMANITY— PROP  A  GANDA— SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS) 

Historical  Events 

Louis  XV  ( continued ). — After  the  Fleury  ministry 
(1743),  woman  favorites  rule.  Royalty,  weak  and  debased, 

1  One  interesting  detail  is  the  discussion  of  vaccination,  which  was 
introduced  into  France  with  so  much  difficulty.  To  science  Voltaire 
gave  a  double  welcome  as  a  means  of  attacking  religion  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  human  comfort;  but  he  never  became  an  impartial  scien¬ 
tist. 

2  King  of  Sweden. 

3  An  early  example  of  what  we  know  as  the  “source  method”  of 
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feebly  attempts  reform,  but  defeat  and  disorder  are  every¬ 
where.  In  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756-1763)  France 
fought  on  the  side  of  Austria  against  Frederick  II  of  Prussia 
to  regain  Silesia  for  Maria  Theresa.  England  joined  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  and  France,  in  a  time  of  political  and  military  decadence 
and  complete  naval  ruin,  was  defeated,  and  lost  her  colonies 
in  Canada,  Senegal  and  India  (Treaty  of  Paris,  1763).  But 
she  acquired  Lorraine  in  1766  by  inheritance  on  the  death  of 
Stanislas,  and  Corsica  from  Genoa  by  purchase  in  1768. 
Choiseul  was  a  patriotic  minister  who  suppressed  the 
Jesuits  and  strengthened  the  army  and  the  navy.  At  the 
partition  of  Poland  (1772),  France — no  longer  the  leading 
European  power — impotently  protested.  Louis  XV,  one  of 
the  worst  of  French  Kings,  whose  motto  was,  “apres  moi  le 
deluge  ”  died  in  1774,  unwept  and  bankrupt. 

Louis  XVI  (1774-92). — At  this  moment  of  general  mis¬ 
ery,  disorganization,  corruption,  inefficiency,  religious  and 
political  tyranny,  and  complete  moral  decay,  Louis  XVI, 
grandson  of  Louis  XV,  a  youth  of  20  years,  married  to  the 
beautiful  but  irresponsible  and  pleasure-loving  Marie- 
Antoinette  of  Austria,  became  king.  The  queen  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  unintelligent  husband’s  weak  desires  for  better¬ 
ment.  Turgot,  a  great  minister  (1774-6),  labored  for  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  and  popular  education,  abolished  some  of  the 
most  oppressive  taxes,  and  tried  in  vain  to  tax  the  estates  of 
the  nobility ;  but  he,  his  enlightened  colleague  Malesherbes 
(1 774-6),  and  his  liberal  successor  Necker  (1776-81),  were 
forced  to  resign. 

Through  the  personal  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  was  the  highly  esteemed  agent  of  the  American  Colonies 
in  France,  Louis  was  induced  to  enter  the  war  against  Eng- 

writing  history,  it  is  the  first  important  history  in  French  literature,— 
real  erudition  and  finished  art  being  for  the  first  time  combined. 
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land  (1778),  and  thus  contributed  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  1783. 

As  confusion  and  public  resentment  increased,  the  king 
vacillated.  The  Treasury  was  heavily  in  debt,  but  it  seemed 
impolitic  to  demand  more  money  from  an  overtaxed  nation, 
and  the  idea  of  taxing  the  great  wealth  of  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles  was  not  yet  acceptable.  Necker  was  recalled  to  the 
ministry,  and  in  1789  the  States  General  (Representa¬ 
tives  of  Clergy,  Nobility  and  Third  Estate)  Were  As¬ 
sembled,  for  the  First  Time  Since  1614,  and  Asked  for 
Money.  Far-Reaching  Reforms  Were  Demanded  in  Re¬ 
turn. 


Literature 

General  View.  The  years  1750-1  see  the  departure  of 
Voltaire  for  Berlin  (whence  he  returns  a  more  pronounced 
enemy  of  the  Old  Order),  the  beginning  of  the  destructive 
work  of  the  Encyclopedic ,  and  the  advent  of  Rousseau 
with  his  new  doctrines.  Now  begins  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
existing  order — the  Revolutionary  Preparation,  with  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Outbreak  at  its  end. 

Writers  are  no  longer  the  creatures  of  the  Court,  but  en¬ 
joy  international  power  and  prestige.  Literature  continues 
more  than  ever  to  be  a  weapon  rather  than  an  art— dynamic, 
not  static.  Clarity  and  wit  are  its  distinguishing  qualities,  and 
it  seems  at  times  not  only  lacking  in  emotion  but  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  profound.  The  esprit  philosophique  triumphs 
everywhere.  Rousseau,  however,  though  he  criticized  the  ex¬ 
isting  order,  revived  feeling  and  taught  men  to  understand 
Passion  and  Nature. 

Evidently  then,  in  this  half-century  too,  we  may  trace  a 
double  current  in  literature: — (1)  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
a  deepening  of  the  rationalistic  analytical  spirit,  which  be- 
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comes  more  definitely  destructive.  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and 
Voltaire  (now  more  aggressive)  make  a  violent  and  general 
attack  upon  the  Old  Order,  and  the  victory  of  these  forces 
working  for  intellectual  revolution  is  complete.  The  century 
ends  in  the  belief  that  reason  is  all-powerful,  and  that  the 
reign  of  truth  and  justice  is  at  hand.  (2)  At  the  same  time 
the  sentimental  impulses  awake;  imagination  begins  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  lucid  and  cold  intelligence ;  Nature  and  concrete  real¬ 
ities  enter  the  minds  of  men,  and  images  and  sensation  get 
into  literature. 

I.  The  “Philosophic”  Conflict 

1.  Voltaire’s  Second  Period  (i75°_78)  ;  Enemy  of 
the  Old  Order — Pamphleteer — Universal  Genius.  Up 
to  this  time  primarily  a  man  of  letters  in  the  traditional 
sense,  Voltaire  during  the  next  quarter-century  emerges  as 
a  European  figure,  fighting  the  battle  for  the  “liberation  of 
the  human  mind.”  He  is  the  universal  genius  of  the  age,  in¬ 
terested  in  science  and  social  questions,  and  writing  prodi¬ 
giously, — historical  works,  the  Dictionnaire  philosophique, 
novels  and  tales  with  a  satirical  purpose,  and  thousands  of 
letters. 

The  hostility  of  the  devout  party,  the  death  of  Mme  du 
Chatelet,  and  the  invitations  of  Frederick  II,  resulted  in  his 
going  to  Berlin  in  1750,  from  which  city  he  hastily  departed 
three  years  later,  after  quarrels  with  the  king.  He  finally 
settled  down  at  Ferney  near  Geneva,  in  France  but  close  to 
the  Swiss  border,  where  he  lived  in  safety  and  splendor  until 
the  year  of  his  death, — a  power  in  the  world  of  ideas,  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  Encyclopedic,  warring  against  Christianity,  fight¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  the  oppressed,  publishing  tales,  pamphlets, 
tragedies,  comedies,  histories,  clearing  land  and  creating 
factories,  visited  by  distinguished  pilgrims  from  every  na- 
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tion.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1778  and  died  there  in  the  same 
year  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Besides  poems,  plays,  novels, 
tales  (all  discussed  elsewhere),  and  his  copious  criticism, 
we  need  to  consider  the  following  literary  activities  of  Vol¬ 
taire  in  this  period  : — 

(a)  History.  Voltaire,  with  Montesquieu,  practically  cre¬ 
ates  history  as  we  know  it.  His  life-work  in  this  line  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  history  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XV,  through  the  following  three  great 
works: — (1)  The  Essai  sur  les  mceurs  (1756),  a  sort  of 
universal  history  from  Charlemagne  to  Louis  XIII,  preceded 
by  a  picture  of  the  earlier  civilizations,  and  animated  by 
hostility  to  Bossuet’s  theory  of  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
history;  (2)  The  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  (1751)  ;  and  (3)  the 
less  famous  Precis  du  siecle  de  Louis  XV  (1768).  He  seeks 
to  narrate  the  entire  life  of  a  nation,  including  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  art,  and  he  rests  his  conclusions  upon  the  solid  and 
critical  use  of  documents  and  oral  information;  he  is  thus 
almost  wholly  modern  in  his  conception  of  historical  writ¬ 
ing.  While  his  remarkably  clear  mind  always  dominates  the 
mass  of  data  that  he  derives  from  multitudinous  sources,  his 
conclusions  are  unfortunately  weakened  by  a  partisan  bias, — 
namely  his  fixed  idea  that  the  history  of  civilization  is  simply 
the  story  of  a  struggle  between  reason  and  fanatical  super¬ 
stition,  the  latter  being  identified  in  his  mind  with  organized 
religion. 

(b)  In  the  Traite  sur  la  tolerance  (1763)  he  develops  his 
view  of  religious  toleration  and  narrates  some  of  the  terrible 
cases  of  persecution  which  he  helped  to  bring  to  light  and 
redress,  notably  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Protestant,  Jean 
Calas,  falsely  accused  of  strangling  his  son  to  prevent  his 
turning  Catholic. 

(c)  The  Dictionnccire  philosophique  (1764)  includes  arti¬ 
cles  upon  all  varieties  of  subjects  alphabetically  arranged 
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(some  originally  appearing  in  the  Encyclopedic) ,  its  central 
theme  being  hostility  to  the  Old  Order.  In  this  we  see  ex¬ 
emplified  Voltaire’s  good  sense  and  style,  but  also  his  frivol¬ 
ity  and  superficiality. 

(d)  Numerous  Pamphlets  and  an  abundant  and  im¬ 
mensely  significant  Correspondence  with  almost  everybody 
of  importance  in  Europe. 

Voltaire’s  Views  and  Character. — Voltaire  was  rather 
a  brilliant  example  of  the  perfection  of  common  sense  than 
an  original  thinker  or  an  abstract  metaphysician.  He  stands 
for  liberty,  material  progress,  toleration,  deism.  He  believed 
in  a  Creator;  but  not  in  a  kindly  Providence,  nor  in  the 
miraculous,  nor  in  organized  or  revealed  religion,  which  last 
he  attacked  by  a  superficial  higher  criticism  since  proved  un¬ 
sound.  He  lacked  a  sense  of  the  infinite  and  all  sympathy  with 
the  mystical  element  in  religion,  and  he  was  not  friendly  to 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  restraint  found  in  Christianity;  in 
fact,  though  he  preached  social  obligation,  he  was  more 
hostile  to  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Bible  than  to  its  dogmas. 
Optimism  he  thought  silly  in  view  of  the  terrors  of  Nature 
and  the  baseness  of  Man,  and  he  attacked  it  without  mercy  in 
Candide  and  other  works.  He  favored  a  liberal  monarchy,  a 
free  press,  and  religious  toleration.  In  character  he  was  a 
baffling  mixture  of  contradictory  qualities, — broad  of  view, 
uncannily  alert  of  intelligence  and  with  a  gift  for  going  to 
the  heart  of  a  complicated  system,  but  often  himself  of  in¬ 
tolerant  spirit ;  generous  and  devoted  to  the  oppressed,  in¬ 
exhaustibly  energetic,  but  vain,  nervous,  irritable,  self- 
centered,  guilty  of  personal  animosity,  jealous  of  rivals,  bit¬ 
ter  toward  adversaries,  a  mischievous,  disrespectful  skeptic, 
too  often  a  cynic,  and  too  ready  to  identify  reason  with  his 
own  prejudices. 

His  Art  and  His  Influence.— His  art,  though  es¬ 
sentially  intellectual,  is  not  abstract ;  it  is  precise,  even  pic- 
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turesque.  His  clarity  and  wit  (usually  ironic)  are  unmatched, 
but  his  style  is  narrowed  by  the  exclusion  of  color  and  pas¬ 
sion,  poetry  and  sentiment.  Voltaire’s  influence  was  great  be¬ 
cause  his  ideas  coincided  with  those  developing  around  him, 
which  it  was  his  role  to  propagate  throughout  the  world.  He 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  a  fearless  critical  spirit  and  thus 
hastened  the  end  of  the  Old  Order,  although  the  political 
revolution  would  not  have  had  his  entire  sympathy,  for,  out¬ 
side  of  religion,  he  was  by  no  means  a  thorough-going  radical. 
While  theoretically  a  deist,  Voltaire’s  practical  influence  in 
the  realm  of  religion  has  been  wholly  hostile  to  faith,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  contagion  of  his  bold,  bitter,  disrespectful  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Church. 

Notwithstanding  his  prejudices  and  personal  blemishes, 
Voltaire’s  influence  in  the  direction  of  liberty  and  progress  is 
immeasurable ;  posterity  may  well  prefer  to  remember  him 
above  all  for  his  dominating  passion  for  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind. 

2.  The  “Philosophes.” — Contemporary  with  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  but  not  wholly  sympathetic  with  either,  was 
the  group  of  social  and  intellectual  reformers  who  published 
the  famous  Encyclopedic.  The  new  radical  ideas  had  by  this 
time  taken  firm  hold  of  a  school  of  ardent  and  resolute  writ¬ 
ers,  who,  in  the  name  of  Reason  and  Humanity,  under¬ 
took  a  campaign  of  Propaganda  against  existing  abuse  and 
ignorance.  The  defects  of  the  “Philosophes”  were  their  intol¬ 
erant  partisan  spirit  and  narrow  sympathies,  especially  their 
extreme  hostility  to  religion ;  and — in  their  zeal  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  ideal  systems — their  too  ready  use  of  pure  reason  and 
abstract  argument  in  the  place  of  fact  and  patient  investiga¬ 
tion.  But  they  were  the  First  Great  Popularizers  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  sense,  and  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  and  Political  Liberalism  was  immense.  The  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  them  was  pathet- 
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ically  weak  and  even  divided.  The  year  1760  marks  the  crisis 
of  the  bitter  struggle. 

L’ENCYCLOPEDIE,  (175 1-72). -This  great  text  book  of 
the  “Philosophies”  was  a  survey  of  human  activities  and  a 
record  of  the  advance  of  civilization.  Its  purpose  was  two¬ 
fold, — to  Popularize  Technical  Knowledge  and  to  In¬ 
fluence  Public  Opinion  in  the  direction  of  rationalism 
and  constitutional  liberty,  and  away  from  religion  and  ab¬ 
solute  monarchy.  By  means  of  cross  references,  apparently 
innocent  statements  are  used  to  undermine  authority,  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  faith  in  the  unseen.  The  influence  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  in  the  direction  of  “progress”  toward  a  perfect  political 
and  intellectual  liberty  was  enormous.  This  influence  was 
indisputably  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it  hastened  reform  and 
the  progress  of  applied  science,  and  encouraged  intellectual 
curiosity  and  accuracy  in  place  of  old  prejudices.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  many  writers  of  varying  opinions,  but  all  were 
animated  by  a  devotion  to  the  same  ideals.  Though  not  great 
artistic  literature,  of  quite  uneven  merit,  and  hampered  by 
opposition  and  difficulties,  it  was  an  immense  success,  and  its 
influence  permeated  Europe.  The  director  of  the  work  was 
Diderot.  D’Alembert  (1717-83)  wrote  the  mathematical 
articles  and  the  Discours  preliminaire,  in  which  the  sciences 
are  classified.  Most  of  the  important  thinkers  of  the  century 
contributed. 

3.  Denis  Diderot1  ( 1713-84 )f  was  the  soul  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedic,  and  finally  had  to  manage  it  entirely  alone,  when 
D’Alembert  withdrew  for  reasons  of  prudence.  Although  he 

1  This  fertile  thinker  and  versatile  writer,  a  native  of  Langres, 
turned  to  literature  after  an  education  in  Jesuit  schools  and  some 
study  of  law.  He  lived  in  poverty  most  of  his  life,  being  compelled 
to  do  hack-work  of  various  kinds— even  to  the  writing  of  sermons. 
He  was  imprisoned  because  of  his  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles.  Catherine 
II  of  Russia  saved  his  library  from  being  sold  to  secure  his  daugh¬ 
ter  a  dowry,  and  in  gratitude  he  made  a  journey  to  Saint  Peters- 
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tried  almost  every  kind  of  writing,  his  fame  rests  mainly  on 
this  work  of  propaganda.  He  was  the  typical  “philosophe,’ 
universal,  brilliant,  skeptical,  hopeful,  humane,  alert,  original ; 
but  he  was  also  an  unrefined  plebeian,  unfaithful  to  the  high 
morality  he  preached,  intellectually,  physically,  and  morally 
unrestrained.  A  thoroughgoing  atheist  and  a  materialist  (see 
the  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles),  Diderot  denied  the  existence  of 
virtue  and  vice  as  qualities  to  be  rewarded  or  punished ;  like 
Rousseau,  he  contended  that  traditional  morality  is  at  fault 
in  opposing  instinct,  which  he  believed  to  be  good.  For  him 
virtue  is  beneficence  alone;  all  forms  of  personal  restraint 
are  the  artificial  restrictions  of  society  or  religion,  contrary 
to  Nature.  Natural  science  he  conceived  in  a  distinctly  mod¬ 
ern  objective  sense ;  with  something  like  a  genius  for  scientific 
intuition  he  early  called  attention  to  electro-magnetism,  and, 
fifty  years  before  Lamarck,1  hinted  at  evolution. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  Encyclopedic,  Diderot  is 
known  for  plays  and  novels  (see  below),  for  subjective  art 
criticism,2  for  dramatic  criticism,  philosophy,  and  his  cor¬ 
respondence.  Intellectual  curiosity  rather  than  creative  genius 
characterizes  him.  His  art  has  the  virtues  and  defects  of  im¬ 
provisation  ;  his  work  lacks  measure,  equilibrium,  finish ;  but 
he  is  careful  in  scientific  fact,  and  a  racy  story-teller  giving 
an  intense  impression  of  life.  Not  having  been  disciplined  by 
polite  society,  he  is  bold,  spontaneous,  self-revealing,  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  foreshadows  Romantic  lyrism. 

4.  The  “Philosophic”  Salons. — The  salons  of  the  17th 
century  had  discussed  literature  and  morals,  but  so  long  as 

burg.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he  finished  his  life  in  relative  com¬ 
fort.  He  was  refused  admission  to  the  Academy,  although  celebrated 
as  editor  of  the  Encyclopedic. 

1  A  French  scientist,  one  of  the  earliest  evolutionists  (1744-1829). 

2  His  Salons  are  the  first  important  French  literary  work  dealing 
with  the  fine  arts,  and  are  of  importance  in  bringing  the  two  fields 
together. 
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authors  and  polite  society  were  grouped  about  the  king,  they 
were  under  a  kind  of  royal  supervision.  When,  toward  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  Versailles  court  became  more  and 
more  somber,  independent  salons,  known  as  “bureaux 
d’esprit”  and  given  over  to  amusement  and  the  play  of  wit, 
were  established.  In  the  18th  century  the  salon  continued  to 
develop,  and  by  1750  it  had  become  a  center  of  “philosophic” 
propaganda ;  the  guiding  ideas  of  the  century  were  there 
worked  out,  literary  reputations  made,  and  elections  to  the 
Academy  influenced.  By  this  time  the  man  of  letters  is  sought 
out,  not  simply  tolerated,  and  as  “philosophe”  he  holds  an 
important  position  in  society.  Most  of  the  serious  literature 
of  the  time,  therefore,  feels  the  influence  of  these  centers 
in  which  the  art  of  treating  serious  matters  with  a  light  touch 
is  so  highly  developed,  and  in  which  conventional  institutions 
are  boldly  discussed.  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  however,  escape 
domination  by  this  influence. 

The  most  illustrious  writers,  artists,  and  philosophers  came 
to  the  universally  celebrated  salon  of  Mme  Geoffrin,  a  pious 
and  prudent  woman  who  opposed  the  excesses  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedic,  while  advancing  money  for  its  publication. — 
Mme  du  Deffand  was  the  celebrated  wit  who  said  that 
Montesquieu’s  book  was  “de  Vesprit  sur  les  lois” ;  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  writers  and  scholars  of  the  time  for  the  sake  of 
D’Alembert,  whom  she  admired ;  her  salon  was  a  gathering 
place  for  society  people,  writers,  and  scholars,  not  a  mere 
“boutique  de  philosophes — Mlle  de  Lespinasse,  called 
“la  muse  de  V Encyclopedic, ”  had  the  most  influential  of  the 
philosophic  salons. 

II.  Drama 

A.  DRAME  BOURGEOIS 

This  pathetic  and  didactic  rival  of  tragedy 1 — the  comedie 

1  Tragedy  during  this  period  is  lifeless,  though  Voltaire  continues 
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larmoyante  in  prose — was  invented  by  Diderot,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  his  Entretiens  and  his  Discouvs  sur  la  poesie 
dramatique,  and  illustrated  it  in  two  declamatory  plays,  full 
of  artificial  expression  of  sentiment,  le  Fils  naturel  and  le 
Pere  de  famille.  Presenting  ordinary  people  in  situations  test¬ 
ing  devotion  to  duty,  it  lies  between  the  laughter  and  ab¬ 
surdities  of  comedy  and  the  tears  and  passion  of  tragedy. 
Rather  than  character,  it  depicts  various  stations  and  pro¬ 
fessions  in  life ;  Moliere  and  Lesage  had  done  this,  but  the 
novelty  of  the  drarne  bourgeois  lay  in  its  avowed  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  its  arousing  emotion  through  serious  treatment, 
instead  of  amusement  through  ridicule.  Its  theories  devel¬ 
oped  a  successful  literary  form  in  the  19th  century. 

Sedaine  (1719-97)  was  the  only  dramatist  who  did  last¬ 
ing  work  in  the  genre  at  the  time.  His  Philosophe  sans  le 
savoir  (1765)  pictures  the  son  of  a  business  man  who  fights 
a  duel  with  an  officer  because  of  a  sneer  at  his  father’s  sta¬ 
tion  in  society.  While  this  father  is  advancing  money  to  the 
father  of  his  son’s  enemy,  to  make  possible  the  latter’s  flight 
after  his  expected  victory  in  the  duel,  the  news  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  brought. 

Many  other  authors  wrote  drame,  but  the  quality  grew 
progressively  worse,  until  it  was  merged  with  melodrame,  a 
popular  amusement  without  literary  pretensions. 


B.  COMEDY 

Beaumarchais  (1732-99). — A  music  master  at  court 
who  bought  a  title  and  became  a  diplomat,  grew  rich  in 
speculation,  furnished  arms  to  the  American  Revolutionists, 
was  harassed  by  law-suits,  and  ruined  by  the  Revolution  of 

to  write  for  the  stage,  and  the  translation  of  Shakespeare  by  Letour- 
neur,  leading  to  the  sentimental  versions  by  Ducis,  marks  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  English  influence. 
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1789, — a  man,  like  his  own  Figaro,  none  too  scrupulous  but 
full  of  feeling  and  charming  wit — Beaumarchais 1  lives 
through  his  two  immortal  comedies  and  the  operas  derived 
from  them.  After  trying  his  hand  at  specimens  of  the  somber 
moral  plays  just  mentioned,  Beaumarchais  revived  the  gay 
comedy  of  plot,  designed  first  of  all  to  amuse,  but  also  used 
to  satirize  social  abuses. 

In  le  Barbier  de  Seville  (1775)  we  have  the  triumph  of 
the  love  of  Count  Almaviva  for  the  beautiful  Rosine,  in  spite 
of  the  old  guardian,  Bartholo,  who  also  wishes  to  marry  her. 
Figaro,  a  valet  turned  barber,  is  the  center  of  the  intrigue; 
it  is  through  his  cleverness  that  Bartholo  is  outwitted. 

Le  Manage  de  Figaro  (1784),  a  sequel  to  le  Barbier,  but  a 
more  powerful  and  original  work,  runs  the  gamut  from  drame 
to  satire,  comedy,  and  farce.  Almaviva,  weary  of  Rosine, 
plans  to  seduce  Figaro’s  promised  bride,  Suzanne,  who  re¬ 
mains  faithful  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  compromising  ap¬ 
pearances.  After  a  day  of  adventures,  Figaro  stands  guard 
over  a  meeting-place  of  the  Count  with  Suzanne,  but  the 
Countess,  disguised  in  Suzanne’s  clothes,  outwits  her  husband 
and  compels  him  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Figaro.  So¬ 
cial  satire  condensed  into  deadly  phrases  voicing  the  protest 
of  the  Third  Estate  against  the  abuses  of  the  established 
order  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  claiming  its  rights 
before  a  sympathetic  audience  (as  in  the  famous  monologue 
de  Figaro,  which  is  the  high  spot  in  le  Manage),  gave  this 
play  immense  contemporary  success  and  significance ; 

1  Pierre-Augustin  Caron,  who  assumed  the  name  Beaumarchais, 
began  life  as  a  watchmaker;  but,  ambitious  and  versatile,  he  pushed 
ahead  in  the  world  through  an  exciting  series  of  adventures,  busi¬ 
ness  successes  and  failures,  lawsuits,  and  imprisonments.  His  com¬ 
edies  were  a  side  issue.  His  Memoires  against  Goezman — called 
forth  by  unsuccessful  lawsuits — brought  him  a  reputation  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  people  against  the  government.  He  published  the 
famous  Kehl  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works. 
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Figaro,  no  cringing  valet,  meets  his  noble  master  on  an 
equal  footing ;  the  Revolution  is  in  the  air.  The  well- 
constructed  plots,  the  discussion  of  social  problems,  the  life¬ 
like  characters,  and  the  wit,  give  to  both  of  these  comedies  a 
perennial  modern  interest.  They  are  important  also  as  models 
for  the  well  constructed  comedy  in  prose,  gay  in  style  but 
serious  in  purpose)  practiced  by  dramatists  of  the  following 
century. 


III.  The  Novel 

The  development  of  the  romance  of  roguery  (or  “pica¬ 
resque”  novel)  and  of  the  novel  of  sentiment  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1 8th  century  in  the  works  of  Lesage,  Marivaux,  and 
the  Abbe  Prevost,  has  been  mentioned.  The  second  half  of 
the  century  is  given  over  to  the  “philosophic”  novel,  created 
for  the  purpose  of  propaganda  and  often  grossly  immoral. 
Finally,  under  the  influence  of  Richardson  and  Rousseau,  the 
novel  is  established  as  a  recognized  literary  genre. 

1.  Voltaire’s  novels  satirize  the  abuses  of  the  time,  or 
outline  his  social  philosophy.  In  Zadig  (1748),  which  con¬ 
tains  an  early  example  of  the  “detective”  story,  an  Oriental 
sage  is  fined  for  ability  to  describe  the  king’s  dog  (which  he 
has  not  seen),  becomes  a  minister,  but  must  flee  because  of 
love  for  the  queen.  Finally,  after  many  trials,  he  becomes 
king  and  makes  his  people  happy. — In  the  famous  Candide 
(1759),  Voltaire’s  ironic  and  bitter  satire  is  brilliantly 
illustrated.  Pangloss,  who  persists  in  believing  that  all  is  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  escorts  his  pupil 
through  an  endless  series  of  gross  and  hideous  experiences 
which  obviously  belie  his  words. 

2.  Diderot  wrote  three  novels, — Jacques  le  Fataliste  (a 
series  of  dissertations),  le  Neveu  de  Rameau  (Diderot  him¬ 
self  talking  of  various  subjects  in  a  series  of  satirical  scenes 
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aimed  at  the  enemies  of  the  Encyclopedic, — a  cynical  apology 
for  a  loose  life),  and  la  Religieuse  (on  convent  life). 

3.  Rousseau’s  Nouvelle  Helo'ise  (1761),  important  as  it 
is  in  the  development  of  the  novel,  is  still  more  significant  in 
relation  to  the  author’s  views,  and  will  be  discussed  in 
that  connection.  But  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  philosophical 
novel;  it  is  also  important  in  introducing  into  the  novel  in¬ 
timate  household  scenes,  kindly  domestic  realism,  and  Nature. 
Instead  of  Lesage’s  episodes  and  Marivaux’s  adventures,  we 
have  here  the  development  of  a  unified  life — a  conscience. 
Under  Rousseau’s  influence  the  novel  becomes  sympathetic 
and  humanitarian. 

4.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (see  page  159)  intro¬ 
duces  exotic  Nature  and  an  esthetic  revolution. 

IV.  Outside  the  “Philosophic”  Group 

1.  Buffon  (1707-88)  1  brings  literature  and  science  to¬ 
gether,  and  makes  of  the  latter  something  more  than  a  tool 
of  irreligion,  in  his  Histoire  naturelle  (an  immense,  patient, 
and  methodical  discussion  of  a  theory  of  the  earth,  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  of  man,  quadrupeds,  birds,  minerals)  ;  and  in  the 
supplementary  Epoques  de  la  Nature, — both  of  debatable 
technical  worth,  but  written  in  a  noble  and  dignified  style. 
Buffon  makes  of  man  a  distinct  species,  because  of  his 
capacity  for  speech,  thought,  and  progress.  He  believes  all 
Nature  designed  for  man’s  good,  and  even  classifies  animals 
on  the  basis  of  their  utility  or  harmfulness  to  man.  He  has 

1_Buffon  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  Though  first  interested  in 
mathematics  and  physics,  he  turned  to  natural  history  after  travels 
in  the  company  of  a  young  Englishman.  He  was  made  director  of 
the  zoological  gardens  now  known  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  he 
filled  his  post  with  ability,  making  the  gardens  beautiful  and  of 
scientific  value.  His  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  study. 
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hints  of  important  natural  laws,  laying  the  basis  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  theories,  further  developed  by  his  great  pupil, 
Lamarck.  The  influence  of  his  studies  of  Nature  upon  sub¬ 
sequent  science  and  literature  was  substantial. 

Buffon’s  Discours  sur  le  style — his  inaugural  address  to 
the  Academy — maintains  that,  while  ideas  and  facts  soon  be¬ 
come  common  property,  style  is  the  writer’s  personal  im¬ 
press  on  a  thought.  To  write  well  one  must  have  meditated 
long  and  worked  out  a  solid  plan ;  style  is  then  the  order  and 
movement  given  to  one’s  thoughts.1 

2.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau2  (1712-78) ;  Prophet  of 
the  New  Spirit. — “With  Voltaire  a  world  ends,  with  Rous¬ 
seau  another  world  begins.”  3  Contemporary  with  Voltaire 
and  the  Encyclopedists,  but  spiritually  of  a  different  age,  a 

1  For  other  scientists,  see  Encyclopedic. 

2  After  the  early  death  of  his  mother,  Rousseau  was  brought  up 
in  his  native  city,  Geneva,  by  an  intelligent  but  irresponsible  father, 
who  instilled  in  him  an  undiscriminating  taste  for  books.  The  fa¬ 
ther  left  Geneva,  and  the  boy  was  entrusted  to  a  Protestant  pastor; 
but,  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  he  ran  away  at  16,  and 
led  a  vagabond  existence  in  various  callings.  He  finally  established 
himself  in  the  home  of  Mme  de  Warens,  through  whom  he  had  al¬ 
ready  become  a  Catholic.  He  turned  from  a  life  of  study  and  of 
roaming  through  forest  and  field  to  go  in  1742  to  Paris,  where  he 
lived  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  but  met  Diderot,  Marivaux,  Fon- 
tenelle  and  others.  His  first  public  success  was  the  prize  for  the 
Discours  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts  (1750).  His  happiest  years  were 
spent  at  Montmorency,  near  Paris,  under  the  protection  of  Mme 
d’Epinay,  for  whose  sister-in-law  (Mme  d’Houdetot)  he  formed 
a  hopeless  passion,  and  with  whom  he  ultimately  quarreled.  Rous¬ 
seau  had  now  returned  to  Protestantism.  The  Nouvelle  Heloise  had 
been  warmly  received,  but  Emile  (1762)  was  condemned,  and  he 
fled  to  Switzerland.  Again  driven  out,  he  went  to  visit  Hume  in 
England  in  1766.  Quarreling  and  a  victim  of  the  persecution  mania, 
he  returned  to  France  in  two  years,  wandered  back  to  Paris  in  1770 
and  died  nearby  in  1778,  jealous,  suspicious,  and  in  poverty. 

3  Goethe. 
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critic  constructive  as  well  as  destructive,  a  bold  innovator 
in  pedagogy,  inventor  of  “personal”  literature,  in  his  way 
deeply  religious,  very  sentimental  and  subjective,  Rousseau 
is  the  ancestor  of  modern  Romantic  tendencies  (many  of 
them  still  vigorous),  rather  than  the  heir  of  the  rationalistic 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  With  him  Nature  is  discovered,  and 
literature  becomes  picturesque  rather  than  psychological.  He 
is  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries  by  his  originality, 
and  by  his  emphasis  upon  feeling  rather  than  reason,  just 
as  Voltaire  is  characterized  by  his  great  common  sense 
and  his  rationalism.  His  style,  too,  has  not  the  clarity  nor  the 
dry  elegance  of  Voltaire;  but,  if  uneven  and  often  declama¬ 
tory,  it  brought  eloquence  and  the  picturesque  back  into 
French  writing;  his  prose  often  contains  passages  that  sug¬ 
gest  poetry. 

Of  a  French  Protestant  family  which  had  lived  in  Geneva 
since  the  days  of  Calvin,  Rousseau’s  life  was  marred  by  a 
bad  bringing  up,  lack  of  purpose,  moral  looseness,  a  roving 
and  ultra-sensitive  disposition,  a  pose  as  the  enemy  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  being  persecuted,  and  quar¬ 
rels  with  all  who  tried  to  help  him.  Though  an  idealist  in  his 
theoretical  passion  for  virtue  and  liberty,  he  was  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  conscience  or  a  thought  of  struggling  against  his  own 
instincts,  which  he  believed  to  be  good ;  though  possessed  of 
personal  charm,  he  was  an  ungrateful  friend  and  an  unnat¬ 
ural  father.  By  his  writing  he  won  a  great  reputation  and 
some  condemnation. 

His  Discours  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts  is  a  tirade  against 
learning,  society,  and  progress,  maintaining  that  the  increase 
of  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  decadence  under  the  veneer  of 
civilization.  Art  and  letters  are  closely  associated  with  the 
luxury  of  highly  organized  society,  hence  a  sign  of  wealth 
for  the  few  and  misery  for  the  many.  This  theme  runs 
through  all  of  Rousseau’s  work  and  becomes  a  fixed  idea  in 
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his  life.  The  Discours  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  Academy 
of  Dijon  (1750)  and  launched  Rousseau  on  his  public  career. 

The  Discours  sur  Vorigine  de  I’inegalite  parmi  les  hommes 
(1754),  which  had  even  greater  success,  argues  that  “prog¬ 
ress”  has  ruined  all  for  mankind,  originally  and  instinctively 
independent,  happy,  and  good.  Association,  property,  agri¬ 
culture,  metallurgy,  have  brought  in  rivalries,  privileges,  and 
inequalities,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  time,  custom, 
and  self-interest.  Property,  the  key-stone  of  society,  is  the 
source  of  social  woes.  Rousseau’s  picture  of  humanity  evolv¬ 
ing  from  the  brutes,  and  his  bold  application  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  principle  to  human  society  are  significant  at  this 
early  date. 

The  Lettre  sur  les  spectacles  (1758)  contends  that  the 
theater  makes  vice  attractive  and  virtue  ridiculous,  and 
that  actors  are  usually  immoral. 

La  Nouvelle  Heloise  (1761)  teaches  duty  through  a 
partly  autobiographical  love  story,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  the  love  of  Nature  into  literature.  Julie  d’Rtanges 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her  tutor,  Saint-Preux,  but  has  been 
married  to  Wolmar.  The  latter  installs  Saint-Preux  in  his 
own  house,  thus  subjecting  the  lovers  to  a  test  from  which 
both  emerge  victorious.  The  sentiment  and  the  plot  of  the 
story  appealed  to  contemporaries ;  modern  readers  are  in¬ 
terested  chiefly  in  the  pictures  of  Nature  and  of  innocent 
and  serious  country  life,  full  of  peace  and  harmony. 

Le  Contrat  social  (1762)  aims  to  show  what  society  should 
be;  it  is  a  theoretical  “argument  in  favor  of  absolute  democ¬ 
racy  in  which  the  majority  vote  may  control  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  individual.”  1  Men  are  naturally  free  and 
can  alienate  their  liberty  to  the  commonwealth  alone;  their 
union  can  be  defended  only  as  a  free  contract.  The  purpose 
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of  society  should  be  to  substitute  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  that  of  the  prince,  each  of  us  being  supposed  to 
have  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  the  general  will,  but 
retaining  his  inalienable  rights  through  the  activity  of  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Emile  (1762).  Assuming  man  to  be  good  by  nature  but 
corrupted  by  civilization,  the  business  of  education  should 
be  the  largely  negative  one  of  saving  the  pupil  from  society. 
Emile  is  the  picture  of  the  ideal  education  of  a  boy  brought 
up  as  an  instinctive  individual  in  the  country,  left  to  teach 
himself  by  Nature’s  laws,  recapitulating  the  development  of 
the  race,  under  the  guidance  of  an  omniscient  private  tutor. 
Curiosity  will  awaken  interest  in  natural  phenomena,  and 
solutions  should  be  within  reach.  Until  the  age  of  twelve 
Smile  will  seek  only  health  and  the  training  of  the  senses. 
Physical  education  and  object  lessons  will  be  the  principal 
concern.  Reading  will  not  be  encouraged,  books  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  form  of  the  corruption  of  advanced  society  and  a 
method  of  study  favoring  the  acquisition  of  the  ready-made 
thoughts  of  others  rather  than  the  formation  of  judgment  and 
character.  There  shall  be  almost  no  restrictive  commands, 
and  punishment  shall  be  such  as  will  result  naturally  from 
wrong  acts.  For  use  in  case  of  need,  fimile  will  learn  a  trade. 
At  the  proper  time,  that  is  to  say  when  he  has  asked  the 
proper  questions,  he  is  trained  in  religion  and  morals ;  here 
appears  the  celebrated  and  influential  Profession  de  foi  du 
vicaire  Savoyard,  with  its  affirmation  of  God  and  immor¬ 
tality,  and  its  belittling  of  more  elaborate  creeds.  Finally 
Rmile  marries  a  girl  similarly  brought  up.  Valuable  in  its 
condemnation  of  constraint  and  bookish  learning,  this  theory 
of  education  is  utopian  in  its  assumption  that  the  child  has 
good  instincts  only,  weak  in  omitting  training  for  a  life  of 
energetic  endeavor,  and  unpractical  because  not  capable  of 
wide  application. 
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The  Confessions  (written  1765-70,  published  1788)  are  the 
first  masterpiece  of  that  introspective  personal  literature 
which  was  to  flourish  among  the  Romantics.  Poetically  trans¬ 
figuring  the  realities,  full  of  untruth,  sophistry,  spite,  cyn¬ 
icism,  and  illusion — written  at  his  most  unhappy  period — , 
they  yet  portray  the  modern  spirit  of  contemplation  and 
reminiscence,  with  Nature’s  influence  on  the  solitary  human 
soul :  the  intuition  of  a  relation  between  ourselves  and  our 
environment  is  one  of  their  contributions  to  French  litera¬ 
ture.  Rousseau  idealizes  his  role  but  hides  no  weaknesses.  He 
wrote  other  minor  works  of  an  autobiographical  nature. 

His  Doctrine  and  Influence. — While  literally  incor¬ 
rect  about  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  primitive  man,  of 
whom  little  was  known  at  that  time,  Rousseau’s  plea  for  the 
return  to  Nature  may  be  defended  as  an  idealization  of  the 
past  through  hatred  of  the  conventionality  and  restrictions  of 
present-day  civilization.  In  fact  he  knew  that  a  literal  return 
to  the  primitive  state  was  impossible  and  merely  sought  to 
arrest  the  process  of  the  “perfection”  of  society  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  race,  and  to  restore  to  civilized  man  the 
supposed  goodness,  freedom,  and  happiness  of  primitive  man. 
At  any  rate,  with  all  his  absurdities  and  dangers,  he  hastened 
a  moral,  social,  and  literary  renewal ;  education  became  more 
concrete;  Nature  was  known  and  loved;  the  Revolutionary 
“Rights  of  Man”  were  derived  from  the  Contrat;  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  sentiments,  so  despised  in  the  18th  century, 
were  revived ;  Romantic  lyrism  got  from  him  its  chief  themes 
— God,  Nature,  Self, — and  literature  its  general  tone  of  per¬ 
sonal  emotion  and  eloquence ;  the  modern  world  owes  to  him 
its  conception  of  individual  dignity  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
whole  mass  of  humanity,  and  its  respect  for  instinct  and 
emotion  by  the  side  of  pure  reason ;  through  his  picturesque 
and  lyric  tendency,  art  and  beauty  returned  once  more  to 
over-rationalized  literature. 
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But  to  realize  that  Rousseau’s  influence  has  been  enormous 
is  not  to  contend  that  it  has  been  always  good.  The  cult  of 
instinct,  the  glorification  of  the  individual,  have  in  them 
obvious  risks.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  influence  of  Rous¬ 
seau  has  worked  untold  harm  in  disorganizing  modern  life, 
especially  when  encouraging  in  immature  radical  minds  a 
hasty  impatience  of  disciplines  that  represent  long  social 
experience. 

3.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (1737-1814)  was  an 
engineer  of  utopian  ideas,  an  admirer  of  Rousseau,  and  a 
student  of  Nature.  His  Etudes  de  la  nature  made  him  famous 
and  brought  him  an  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  With  his  masterly  eye  for  form  and  color,  he 
points  the  way  to  a  new  art ;  but  his  scientific  equipment  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  his  philosophic  arguments  are  weak. 

Paul  et  Virginie  (1787),  a  sentimental  story  with  little 
action,  but  famous  for  its  descriptions,  was  and  still  is  very 
popular.  It  relates  the  experiences  of  two  children  brought  up 
in  innocent  “perfection,”  remote  from  the  corruption  and 
prejudices  of  civilization.  Virginie’s  departure  to  visit  a  rich 
and  selfish  relative  in  France  separates  them  forever,  for 
she  is  lost  in  a  shipwreck  before  Paul’s  very  eyes,  just  as  her 
return  from  Europe  is  all  but  completed.  The  thesis  of  the 
story  is  that  true  happiness  is  found  apart  from  society  and 
in  following  Nature  and  “natural”  virtue.  The  framework 
is  tropical  Nature. — The  Harmonies  de  la  nature  were  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  author’s  death. 

Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  exaggerates  Rousseau  in  his 
dream  of  universal  goodness.  Man  is  good;  Nature  is  good 
and  works  invariably  for  man’s  happiness.  Saint-Pierre  trav¬ 
elled  far  and  wide  seeking  employment  and  a  field  for  his 
utopian  theories.  Weak  as  a  thinker,  he  excelled  as  a  painter 
of  Nature,  introducing  the  exotic  element  to  be  elaborated  by 
later  French  writers :  Chateaubriand  is  the  heir  of  his  literary 
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method.  Not  only  do  his  tropical  scenes  introduce  a  new  note, 
but  he  transmits,  instead  of  Rousseau’s  sentiment  of  Nature 
as  a  sympathetic  friend,  a  sensation  of  color  and  music;  and 
he  substitutes  the  concrete  picturesque  epithet  for  the  vague 
literary  description. 

III.  THIRD  PERIOD:  1789-1799 
( THE  REVOLUTION) 

Historical  Background 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  French  Revolution  took 
place  “because  France  was  more  miserably  afflicted  by  public 
ills  than  other  quieter  nations.  On  the  contrary  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  French  were  probably,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  the  most  progressive,  enlightened  and  in  general 
fortunate  people  of  Continental  Europe  that  they  were  the 
first  who  dared  to  throw  aside  the  great  barriers  which 
medievalism  still  erected  in  the  way  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.”  1  The  abuses  and  misery  which  were  bringing  on  a 
crisis  have  been  described  in  Section  II.  Summoned  by  Louis 
XVI  in  his  hour  of  dire  need,  the  States  General  met  at 
Versailles  May  5,  1789,  the  people  hopeful  and  the  King 
gracious.  The  commoners,  who  were  as  numerous  as  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  together,  demanded  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  vote  should  count  as  one,  instead  of  having  each  of  the 
three  “orders”  vote  as  a  unit ;  and  when  this  demand  was  re¬ 
fused,  they  determined  to  deliberate  alone  and  change  the 
name  of  the  States  General  to  the  National  Assembly.  Be¬ 
ing  excluded  by  the  King  from  their  Assembly  Hall,  they 
met  elsewhere,  called  themselves  the  Constituant  Assem¬ 
bly  and  swore  to  give  France  a  constitution;  thus  began  The 
Revolution. 


1  W.  S.  Davis,  History  of  France , 
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When  the  commoners  were  further  bullied  by  the  King, 
they  refused  through  Mirabeau  to  disband.  In  increasing 
numbers  representatives  of  nobility  and  clergy  joined  the 
Third  Estate  and  voting  “by  head”  began ;  the  King  appealed 
to  force.  But  the  people  were  stirred  to  rebellion  and  the 
Bastille  Was  Taken  by  them  July  14  \  1789.  The  fright¬ 
ened  king  then  dismissed  his  troops  and  accepted  all  that  had 
been  done.  The  Assembly  went  further  in  abolishing  lordly 
privileges  and  voted  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
(liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  and  equality  of  all 
citizens).  It  likewise  framed  a  constitution  providing  for  a 
limited  monarchy  without  the  power  of  absolute  veto,  and  a 
single  legislative  assembly. 

But  the  radical  element  was  getting  the  upper  hand  and 
violence  was  taking  the  place  of  reason.  The  royal  family 
were  virtually  prisoners  in  the  Tuileries  Palace.  Some  con¬ 
servatives,  subsequently  called  emigres,  exiled  themselves 
rather  than  accept  the  situation  or  be  beheaded.  There  was 
naturally  much  discontent  among  the  clergy. 

The  King,  after  long  vacillation,  unwisely  fled  from 
Paris,  but  was  recaptured  and  brought  back.  At  this  moment 
everything  seemed  to  be  running  smoothly  for  the  “Con- 
stituant  Assembly”:  it  had  accomplished  sweeping  reforms, 
and  the  King  (until  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tuileries,  but 
now  reinvested  with  power)  solemnly  swore  to  uphold  its 
constitution  when  it  was  laid  before  him.  The  Assembly  then 
declared  its  labors  ended  and  itself  dissolved,  with  the  de¬ 
cree  that  no  member  of  its  body  should  be  eligible  to  the  new 
assembly  to  be  at  once  elected. 

This  Legislative  Assembly  (1791-92)  was  a  liberal 
transition  between  the  limited  monarchy  of  the  Constitution¬ 
alists  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  Radicals.  Trouble  arose  be¬ 
fore  long  with  recalcitrant  priests,  emigres  and  foreign 

1  Hence  the  French  national  holiday. 
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powers.  The  long  wars  of  the  Republic  began  in  April,  1792, 
with  the  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Austria,  which 
power  was  backing  an  army  of  emigres.  In  their  first  battles 
the  untrained  French  armies  met  with  defeat.  Prussia  soon 
joined  the  enemies  of  France,  with  whom  the  King  was 
rightly  suspected  of  being  in  sympathy.  Louis  was  imprisoned 
in  1792  and  some  royalist  suspects  were  murdered.  The  first 
great  Republican  victory  in  the  field  was  won  against  the 
Prussians  at  Valmy  in  1792,  called  one  of  the  “decisive” 
battles  in  history. 

The  “Legislative”  gave  way  to  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  (1792-5),  which  abolished  royalty,  Proclaimed  the 
Republic,  Sept.  21,  1792,  and  condemned  the  King  to  death 
in  1793.  The  rulers  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  fear  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  united  against  France,  and  a  revolt  of  the  royalist 
element  in  France  itself  broke  out  (called  the  Vendee 
from  the  district  in  the  West  where  the  royalists  were 
strong).  The  Convention  itself  was  torn  between  Girondins 
(Moderates)  and  Montagnards  (Extremists).  One  of  the 
radical  political  clubs,  the  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  Com¬ 
mune  of  Paris  (guided  by  Danton),  gained  control  of  the 
convention  by  violence;  this  caused  resentment  in  provincial 
France.  In  the  face  of  this  triple  danger — foreign  enemies 
invading  France  on  three  sides,  the  Vendee  insurrection,  and 
provincial  discontent — a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  under 
Robespierre,  organized  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  began 
the  judicial  murder  of  thousands  of  royalists  and  even  of 
Girondins.  As  the  crisis  passed  and  the  Republican  armies 
won  victories,  Danton  pleaded  for  a  cessation  of  cruelty,  but 
he  was  in  his  turn  condemned  by  Robespierre  and  executed. 
The  Convention  finally  put  an  end  to  the  Terror  and  executed 
Robespierre  in  1794.  There  was  then  a  reaction  from  extreme 
ferocity. 

Strong  measures  had  also  been  taken  against  outside  mil- 
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itary  dangers,  and  the  ardent  Republican  armies  now  carried 
all  before  them.  Peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain  was  signed 
at  Bale  in  1795.  In  the  same  year  a  royalist  uprising  in  Paris 
was  put  down  by  a  young  general,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  Convention  had  been  absolute  and  ruthless,  but  it  had 
established  a  modern  legal  system  and  saved  France.  Before 
adjourning  it  voted  a  new  constitution,  giving  executive 
power  to  five  Directors  and  legislative  power  to  two  assem¬ 
blies.  This  Directorate  (1795-9)  continued  the  war  against 
England  and  Austria.  The  brilliant  victories  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  Italy  were  followed  by  the  elimination  of 
Austria  and  the  extension  of  French  dominion.  England 
alone,  by  her  mastery  of  the  sea,  prevented  complete  victory. 
Trouble  was  also  stirred  up  by  the  royalist  party  and  the 
violent  revolutionists;  against  these,  unjust  measures  were 
sometimes  taken. 

In  1799  the  popular  general  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  where  he  had  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
English  interests,  and  on  November  9  overthrew  the  Di¬ 
rectorate  and  set  up  the  Consulate  (1799-1804).  Napoleon 
was  First  Consul  (of  the  three  who  ruled  conjointly),  hav¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  power  in  his  own  hands ;  he  was  now  master 
of  France,  to  which  his  administrative  and  military  genius 
brought  order  and  victory.  The  Catholic  religion  was  re¬ 
established  in  1802,  by  the  Concordat,  a  treaty  between 
France  and  the  Pope.  In  1802  Bonaparte  was  made  Consul 
for  Life,  and  in  1804  he  was  elected  Emperor  by  an 
enormous  popular  majority. 

Literature 

The  Revolutionary  period  sees  the  destruction  of  polite 
society,  the  rise  of  journalism,  and  the  beginning  of  political 
eloquence.  In  these  stirring  times  men  have  little  thought  for 
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art;  the  thirty  years  from  1789  to  1819  form  on  the  whole  a 
barren  period  for  pure  literature  in  France. 

I.  The  Eclipse  of  Literary  Prose 

1.  The  Destruction  of  Polite  Society. — The  salons 
were  closed  by  the  Revolution,  and  literature  was  thus  freed 
from  elegant  conventions  in  thought  and  language.  Even 
when  the  salons  were  reopened,  their  influence  was  negligible ; 
the  greatest  writers  were  usually  inspired  rather  by  their  own 
temperaments  or  the  dominant  literary  school.  As  the  guide 
of  literary  taste,  the  newspaper  succeeded  the  salon ;  with 
the  decline  of  the  latter  came  the  end  of  the  literary  domina¬ 
tion  of  women,  and  the  substitution  of  scientific  and  technical 
studies  for  the  cult  of  the  ancient  literatures.  The  first  effect 
of  the  Revolution  was  a  marked  literary  decadence,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  drama. 

2.  Journalism. — Under  the  old  order,  newspapers  were 
largely  literary  or  scientific  reviews  (though  not  always  with¬ 
out  political  or  court  news) .  The  Revolution  gave  birth  to  the 
daily  political  paper,  and  the  press  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of 
freedom  between  the  promulgation  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
the  Terror.  Camille  Desmoulins  (1760-94),  secretary  to 
Danton  and  guillotined  with  him,  was  a  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalist  who  opposed  the  Terror. 

3.  Eloquence  Under  the  Revolution. — Between  1789 
and  1799  the  Revolution  provided  for  political  oratory  a 
rostrum,  burning  subjects,  and  the  freedom  previously  denied. 
This  eloquence,  being  without  great  literary  merit,  is  chiefly 
of  historical  or  political  interest;  it  was  marred  by  bad  taste 
and  that  contempt  for  facts  which  was  so  typical  of  the  18th 
century  theorizers.  Along  with  such  names  as  Danton 
(17 59-94),  Robespierre  (1758-94),  Vergniaud,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  Mirabeau  (1749-91),  a  man  of 
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stormy  life,  fiery  temperament,  and  ready  intelligence,  who 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  various  assemblies,  and  was 
an  imposing  and  effective  orator  and  statesman,  and,  though 
himself  a  count,  a  guide  of  the  Commoners  in  their  struggle 
with  the  privileged  orders. — The  18th  century  had  no  great 
preachers  after  Massillon;  and  Napoleon’s  overthrow  of  the 
Directorate  in  1799  rudely  interrupted  political  eloquence. 

II.  Poetry 

In  this  period  of  literary  barrenness  was  written  the 
French  national  hymn  la  Marseillaise,  by  Rouget  de  Lisle. 
Here  also  belongs  the  life  of  the  one  great  French  lyric  poet 
between  the  16th  and  the  19th  centuries,  Andre  Chenier,  a 
victim  of  the  Terror. 

Chenier  (1762-94)  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  mother  and 
a  French  father.  Soldier,  traveller,  journalist,  he  was  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Revolution,  but  a  constitutionalist,  hostile  to 
violence,  wishing  to  save  royalty  and  to  spare  the  person  of 
the  king.  The  inspiration  of  his  early  poetry  is  mainly  that 
of  Antiquity,  often  too  full  of  classical  allusions  for  modern 
taste,  with  something  of  the  Epicurean  skepticism  of  the 
18th  century;  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  time  find  expression  in  his  verse;  in  prison  he 
wrote  the  deeply  personal  Iambes  against  the  Jacobins.  He 
also  wrote  some  didactic  scientific  verse.  His  works  were 
long  unknown  and  unpublished,  and  had  no  immediate  in¬ 
fluence.  A  master  of  form  and  concrete  picturesque  poetic 
language,  he  makes  the  Alexandrine  less  rigid,  and  he  has 
true  personal  inspiration,  for  to  him  lyric  poetry  is  not 
the  plaything  of  the  18th  century  wits,  but  the  expression 
of  profound  personal  sentiment,  with  a  slight  touch  of  mel¬ 
ancholy.  Probably  for  these  reasons  he  was  greeted  as  a  pre¬ 
cursor  by  the  Romantics;  but  his  mentality  is  Voltairian  and 
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his  art  really  foreshadows  the  impersonal  and  precise  style 
of  the  Parnassians.  He  has  the  classic  purity  and  restraint  of 
a  delicate  Hellenism. 

IN  OTHER  LANDS 

England. — The  18th  century  in  England  was  a  period  of  ab¬ 
stract  speculation  and  skepticism,  but  it  was  also  a  theological 
age.  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe  was  published  in  1719,  Swift’s 
Gulliver’s  Travels  in  1726,  and  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock  in 
1712,  and  his  Essay  on  Man  in  1732.  The  essayists,  Addison  and 
Steele,  belong  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  plays  of 
Goldsmith  (also  author  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield )  and 
Sheridan  were  written  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  appeared  in  1755,  and  Boswell’s  famous 
Life  in  1791.  The  novelists  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne  belong  to  this  century,  as  do  the  historians  Hume 
and  Gibbon.  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared  in 
1776.  Nature  poetry  revived  in  Gray,  Burns,  Cowper,  etc. 

Spain  is  under  French  influence.  The  period  is  barren.  Luzan 
was  a  critic.  Ramon  de  la  Cruz  was  a  famous  author  of  farces, 
and  the  younger  Moratin  imitated  Moliere. 

Italy. — After  the  mid-century  come  Goldoni,  a  writer  of 
comedies  somewhat  influenced  by  Moliere;  Alfieri,  writer  of 
tragedies  in  classic  style;  Parini,  a  satirical  poet;  and  Baretti, 
a  critic. 

Germany. — At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  first  promise  of 
intellectual  revival  comes  from  religious  and  metaphysical 
thinkers,  especially  the  brilliantly  original  philosopher  Leib¬ 
nitz  (1646-1716).  The  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1740- 
86)  marks  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  the  beginning  of  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  letters.  To  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  belong  the 
poet  Wieland,  the  historical  philosopher  Herder,  Klopstock 
(poet),  Lessing  (drama  and  esthetics),  Schiller  (poet  and 
dramatist),  Kant  (the  great  philosopher),  and  part  of  the  lives 
of  Goethe  and  Richter  (a  popular  writer  and  humorist,  and  a 
leader  in  the  Romantic  movement). 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  1799-1890 

I.  FIRST  PERIOD:  1799-1830 
(. PRECURSORS  OP  ROMANTICISM) 

Historical  Background — Consulate ,  Empire, 
Restoration 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  Consul  and  Emperor  (i799~ 

j8i5). _ The  French  Revolution  had  given  birth  to  the  First 

Republic  in  1792.  In  the  universal  European  wars  in  which 
France  became  involved,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  stood  out  as 
the  pre-eminent  military  leader ;  and  when  he  returned  in 
1799  from  Egypt,  he  found  the  French  people  ready  for  a 
master  who  would  consolidate  internal  affairs  and  lead  to 
victory  against  external  foes.  By  the  Coup  d’Rtat  of  “18 
brumaire”  (Nov.  9,  1799)  he  replaced  the  Directorate  by 
the  rule  of  three  Consuls,  he  being  the  first,  with  all  the 
power  in  his  hands,  including  control  over  legislation:  in  a 
plebiscite  (popular  referendum)  a  large  majority  approved 
these  changes. 

Napoleon  promptly  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Marengo 
(1800)  and  signed  a  peace  with  them  as  well  as  with  the 
English  (1801-2).  Victory  and  tranquillity  seemed  assured 
outside  of  France.  Within,  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
First  Consul  was  strengthened  by  his  administrative  genius 
(notably  displayed  in  the  creation  of  the  famous  legal 
Codes)  ;  by  activity  in  commerce,  industry,  and  public  works; 
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by  the  return  of  some  of  the  emigres;  and  by  the  Concordat 
(1802)  with  the  Pope,  which  re-established  the  Catholic 
worship  in  France.  In  1802  Napoleon  was  made  Consul 
for  Life,  and  in  1804  he  was  elected  Emperor  by  an  almost 
unanimous  popular  vote.  Center  of  a  court  as  brilliant  as  that 
of  the  old  kings,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  old  nobility  and 
by  new  nobles  of  his  own  creation,  absolute  master,  with 
legislative  assemblies  and  the  press  under  his  control,  Na¬ 
poleon  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  the  other  governments, 
which  reopened  war  against  him.  Unable  to  land  an  army  in 
England,  he  marched  against  the  Austrians  and  the  Russians, 
winning  victories  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  After  the  victory  at 
Iena  (Jena)  he  entered  Berlin  and  forced  peace  on  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Tsar. 

Defeated  by  the  English  navy  at  Trafalgar  (1805),  he 
proclaimed  a  blockade  against  England,  conquered  Portugal, 
forced  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  Spaniards  as  king,  waged  a 
victorious  campaign  in  Spain  (1808) — without,  however,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  guerrillas, — again  defeated 
Austria  at  Wagram,  and  imposed  the  peace  of  Vienna 
(1809).  The  next  year  he  divorced  Josephine,  who  had  borne 
him  no  heir,  and  married  Marie-Louise,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  to  whom  a  son  was  born  in  1811.1 

Napoleon’s  empire  now  extended  across  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps  and  included  direct  or  indirect  control  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Holland  and,  to  some  extent,  in  Spain;  but  his  pride 
and  ambition  brought  him  general  hatred.  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia  continued  the  war  against  him.  In  1812  he  invaded 
Russia;  although  at  first  victorious,  he  was  forced  to  a  dis¬ 
astrous  retreat  by  the  difficulties  due  to  weather  conditions 
and  the  extent  of  the  country.  The  Allies  defeated  him  at 

1  Frangois-Charles-Joseph  Bonaparte  (1811-32),  called  King  of 
Romo,  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  Napoleon  II,— the  hero  of  Rostand’s 
play,  I’Aiglon. 
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Leipzig  in  1813,  and  in  1814  France  was  invaded  on  three 
sides.  Fighting  against  great  odds,  Napoleon  was  defeated, 
Paris  was  taken,  and  the  Emperor  abdicated;  France  lost 
all  of  her  conquests  (which  were  restored  to  their  former 
rulers),  and  a  brother  of  Louis  XVI  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  The  island  of  Elba,  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  was  given 
to  Napoleon  as  a  retreat,  where  he  had  authority  but  which 
he  was  not  to  leave.  He  escaped  from  the  island  on  March  1, 
1815,  and  landed  almost  alone  in  the  south  of  France.  Sol¬ 
diers  flocked  to  him  and  he  had  a  brief  period  of  triumph 
called  The  Hundred  Days;  on  March  20  he  entered  the 
Tuileries,  which  the  king  had  just  left.  But  on  June  18,  1815, 
the  defeat  at  Waterloo  by  the  English  and  Prussians  sealed 
his  fate  permanently;  he  was  exiled  to  Saint  Helena,  where 
he  died,  May  5,  1821. 

The  Restoration. — Louis  XVIII  (1815-24),  brother  of 
Louis  XVI,1  an  intelligent  moderate  60  years  old,  was  again 
placed  on  the  throne  after  Waterloo.  He  governed  according 
to  La  Charte,  a  constitution  granted  in  1814,  providing  for 
ministers  responsible  to  two  legislative  chambers,  one  of 
hereditary  peers  (named  by  the  king)  and  the  other  elected 
by  a  limited  voting  list ;  the  king  had  the  right  to  dismiss  the 
chambers.  The  ultra-royalists,  or  absolutists,  made  trouble 
for  this  constitutional  monarchy  and  for  the  liberals,  who 
were  gaining  power ;  revolutionary  societies  also  plotted. 
Louis  XVIII  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

Charles  X  (1824-30)  was  reactionary,  stubborn,  de¬ 
vout,  stupid.  During  his  reign  the  clergy  had  much  political 
influence.  Trouble  with  Algerian  pirates  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Algiers  in  1830  and  the  beginning  of  French  con¬ 
trol  of  this  region.  Two  liberal  chambers  in  succession  having 
been  dissolved  by  the  king,  the  press  throttled,  and  election 

1  “Louis  XVII,”  son  of  Louis  XVI,  never  reigned  but  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  prison  at  the  age  of  10. 
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laws  altered,  popular  uprisings  took  place  in  Paris,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  abdication  of  Charles.  This  change  was  called 
The  Revolution  of  July  (1830).  After  a  fruitless  con¬ 
test  between  Bonapartists  and  Republicans,  the  two  chambers 
elected  as  king  a  cousin  of  Charles  X,  Louis-Philippe,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  whose  father  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 


Literature 

I.  The  Three  Great  Forerunners 

Above  the  general  mediocrity  of  this  epoch  rise  the  names 
of  three  great  writers  who  inaugurate  Romanticism.  The 
19th  century  began  in  a  literary  and  social  sense  with  Mme 
de  Stael’s  De  la  Litterature  (1800)  and  Chateaubriand’s 
Atala  (1801)  and  his  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1802);  but 
their  influence  really  began  with  the  Restoration  of  1815. 
Lamartine’s  verse  (1820)  is  in  the  new  spirit,  but  conserva¬ 
tive  in  form. 

1.  Madame  de  Stael1  (1766-1817),  who  completely 
renewed  criticism  and  revealed  literary  Germany  to  France, 
was  a  precocious  and  imaginative  child,  brought  up  in  an 

1  Pronounced  as  if  written  “stal”  [sta:l].  Germaine  Necker,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Genevan  banker  who  became  minister  of  Louis  XVI,  was 
born  in  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  married  to  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  Baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  with  whom  she  was  not 
happy.  She  was  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  18th  century  and  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Rousseau,  with  a  hereditary  taste  for  the  literatures 
of  the  North.  She  first  sympathized  with  the  Revolution,  but  was 
opposed  to  its  excesses,  and  in  1792  she  retired  with  her  father  to 
Coppet,  near  Geneva.  Later  she  returned  to  Paris  and  opened  a 
salon,  but  her  independence  and  love  of  liberty  resulted  in  exile  by 
Napoleon,  which  led  to  foreign  travel.  Having  met  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  Germany,  she  now  wrote  De  I’Allemagne 
(1810),  which  was  destroyed  by  Napoleon  and  caused  her  definitive 
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unusually  stimulating  environment.  Hostile  to  Napoleon  and 
twice  exiled,  she  visited  Germany  and  Italy.  Her  De  la  Li¬ 
terature  consideree  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  institutions 
sociales  (1800)  is  a  study  of  the  relations  between  literature 
and  society  (religion,  customs,  laws),  committed  to  belief  in 
the  18th  century  dogma  of  perfectibility  or  progress.  The 
first  part  is  an  historical  sketch ;  in  the  second  the  author 
tries  to  decide  what  sort  of  literature  is  best  suited  to  modern 
France. — De  VAllemagne  (1810)  is  in  part  a  plea  for  a 
nation  oppressed  by  military  might,  and  in  part  literary 
criticism  excellent  for  its  time.  The  author  rather  overdoes 
the  idealization  of  Germany,  as  she  studies  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  German  people,  found  in  their  literature, 
philosophy,  art,  and  religion. — De  Stael  also  wrote  two  novels 
of  no  great  merit  ( Delphine  and  Corinne ). 

Mme  de  Stael  was  more  thinker  than  artist.  Providing  the 
Romantics  with  ideas,  theories,  and  a  new  criticism ;  help¬ 
ing  to  break  the  authority  of  Boileau’s  dogmatic  ideal  of 
absolute  literary  values  by  defending  judgments  of  relative 
value  which  take  historical  factors  into  account ;  combating 
the  traditional  veneration  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics 
and  proclaiming  the  superiority — for  moderns — of  Christian 
themes  and  the  literatures  of  the  North ;  establishing  by  her 
example  the  very  expression  “literature  romantique  ” — she 
is  the  source  of  a  deep  and  lasting  influence.  Her  political  and 
religious  views  were  liberal. 

2.  Franqois-Rene  de  Chateaubriand1  (1768-1848), 

exile  from  France  (second  edition,  London,  1813).  She  married 
again,  continued  her  travels,  and  returned  to  Paris  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon. 

1  Chateaubriand  came  of  an  ancient  but  poor  Breton  family.  The 
youngest  of  ten  children,  he  grew  up  in  relative  solitude,  cheered 
by  the  companionship  of  his  sister  Lucile.  His  voyage  to  America 
was  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  Northwest  Passage,  but  it 
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who  successfully  embodied  the  principles  that  Mme  de  Stael 
formulated,  was  a  mighty  influence  in  his  time.  He  broke  the 
anti-religious  prejudices  of  the  18th  century  (or  at  least  reg¬ 
istered  an  independent  change  of  feeling),  made  Christianity 
again  a  social  force  and  brought  it  back  into  art,  renewed 
enthusiasm  for  the  Middle  Ages,  extended  and  transformed 
interest  in  Nature,  and  created  the  vogue  of  modern  melan¬ 
choly.  Although  anticipated  by  Rousseau  and  Mme  de  Stael 
in  important  ways,  Chateaubriand  has  been  called  the  creator 
of  modern  literature;  for,  master  of  picturesque  sensation 
and  word-painting  and  magnificent  expression,  he  joined 
great  art  to  powerful  emotion. 

But  both  his  mental  bias  and  the  movement  of  his  style 
have  in  them  too  much  of  the  rhetorician ;  he  inclines,  not  to 
ideas,  but  to  sensation,  image,  reverie.  A  distinguished  artis¬ 
tic  intelligence,  not  fond  of  critical  analysis,  whose  law  is 
not  truth  but  beauty,  Chateaubriand  lives  particularly  through 
his  style,  in  which  he  is  master  and  initiator,  painter  and 
poet,  often  eloquent  and  sometimes  witty. 

His  life  began  in  a  dreamy  childhood,  followed  by  army 
service,  dislike  for  society  but  a  taste  for  the  company  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  time,  a  voyage  to  America  (fruitful  in 
impressions,  but  of  insufficient  length  for  him  to  have  seen 

seems  that  he  got  no  further  than  the  Great  Lakes.  He  was  possibly 
received  by  Washington  in  Philadelphia.  While  in  England  he  wrote 
the  Essai  sur  les  revolutions ,  skeptical  in  tone.  Though  at  first 
friendly  with  Napoleon,  who  made  him  secretary  of  the  embassy  at 
Rome,  he  turned  against  him  and  was  temporarily  prevented  by  the 
Emperor  from  being  received  into  the  Academy.  In  1806-7  he  traveled 
in  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Spain.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he 
enjoyed  great  favor  with  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  ambassador 
at  London  and  Berlin,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  but  he  with¬ 
drew  proudly  from  public  life  after  the  Revolution  of  1830.  His  last 
years  were  morose  and  solitary,  despite  the  friendship  of  Mme 
Recamier.  His  body  now  lies  facing  the  sea  on  an  island  near  his 
birthplace,  Saint-Malo. 
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all  that  he  later  describes),  a  hasty  return  when  Louis  XVI 
was  arrested,  his  voluntary  exile  with  the  emigres,  wounds 
in  the  royal  cause,  privations  in  England,  a  period  of  irre- 
ligion  followed  by  an  emotional  conversion,  return  to  France, 
literary  and  political  success,  finally  retirement. 

Atala  (1801)  is  the  story  told  by  the  Indian  Chactas  of 
his  youthful  ill-fated  love.  He  has  been  taken  prisoner  by 
a  hostile  tribe  and  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  had 
he  not  been  released  by  the  maiden,  Atala,  with  whom  he 
escapes  through  the  forest.  He  falls  in  love  with  her,  only 
to  learn  that,  because  of  a  vow  made  by  her  mother,  she  can 
never  marry.  She  poisons  herself. 

Rene  (1805),  a  partially  autobiographic  but  unnecessarily 
and  untruthfully  sinister  narrative  of  a  brother  and  a  sister, 
is  the  most  notable  incarnation  of  modern  Romantic  melan¬ 
choly.  Its  hero — here,  as  always,  the  author  himself — is  the 
typical  Romantic  victim  of  somber  destiny,  inconsolable, 
without  faith  or  hope,  full  of  rebellious  vanity  and  unsatisfied 
passion. 

Le  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1802),  philosophically  and 
logically  weak,  is  primarily  an  appreciation  of  the  picturesque 
elements  in  Christianity.  The  subjects  treated  are  dogma, 
doctrine,  poetics,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  cult.  Under 
the  last  topic,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  external  manifesta¬ 
tions  and  social  value  of  Christianity,  intended  as  a  reply  to 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists.  This  work  had  much  con¬ 
temporary  influence  on  religious  thought  by  reawakening  an 
interest  in  Christianity ;  its  literary  importance  lies  in  its  pic¬ 
turesque  pages  and  its  new  esthetic  views,  demanding  a  mod¬ 
ern  inspiration  for  modern  art. 

Les  Martyrs  (1809)  aims  to  show  by  an  example  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Christian  supernatural  events  over  the  pagan  as 
material  for  literature.  It  is  a  story  of  the  love  between  two 
Christian  converts  and  their  ultimate  martyrdom  in  the  perse- 
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cutions  under  the  Roman  Emperor,  Diocletian  (3rd  Cen¬ 
tury). 

In  les  Memoircs  d’outre-tombe  (written  1811-48,  printed 
i849_5°).  Chateaubriand  poses  for  posterity,  giving  us  pic¬ 
tures  and  portraits  among  his  impressions  and  experiences  of 
childhood  and  adult  life.  He  is  herein  revealed  as  a  proud, 
solitary,  self-centered  soul,  capable  of  infinite  dreams  and 
desires,  but  a  victim  of  ennui,  without  a  will. 

3.  Alphonse  de  Lamartine1  (1790-1869)  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  in  literature  and  in  politics.  Though  he 
took  no  part  in  the  literary  conflict  of  1830  (see  next  sec¬ 
tion),  he  helped  to  prepare  and  tried  to  direct  the  Revolution 
of  ’48,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
retiring  to  private  life  when  Louis-Napoleon  was  elected 
president  in  1848  (see  page  177).  He  wrote  before,  during, 
and  after  Romanticism,  but  his  chief  significance  is  as  a 
forerunner  between  1820  and  1830.  He  pleased  the  generation 
of  1820,  but  was  comparatively  forgotten  when  Hugo  came. 

1  Of  an  ancient  family  of  the  lesser  nobility,  Lamartine  in  his 
youth  was  much  influenced  by  a  charming,  intelligent,  and  pious 
mother,  and  by  his  five  sisters.  In  1811  he  made  a  trip  to  Italy,  where 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  “Graziella”  who  appears  in  his  writings.  He 
served  for  a  short  time  in  the  army  under  Louis  XVIII,  and  then 
occurred  the  love  affair  with  Mme  Charles,  the  “Elvire”  of  his 
poems,  whose  death  in  1817  made  him  a  poet.  His  reputation  was  at 
once  established,  but  for  him  poetry  was  an  accident,  his  ambitions 
being  political  rather  than  literary.  Serving  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy  in  Florence,  being  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1830,  and 
making  a  journey  to  the  Orient  after  the  revolution  of  that  year, 
he  entered  politics  in  1833  as  deputy,  in  which  office  his  remarkable 
oratorical  gifts  were  displayed.  His  views  grew  more  and  more 
liberal,  and,  after  the  downfall  of  Louis-Phillippe  in  1848  (which  his 
Histone  des  Girondins  had  helped  to  bring  about)  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government.  The  rise  of  Napoleon  III 
sent  him  back  into  private  life;  his  last  years  were  saddened  by 
poverty  which  drove  him  to  literary  hack-work. 
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His  Meditations  poetiques  (1820)  contain  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  and  characteristic  pieces,  such  as  Isolement  and 
le  Lac.  The  Nouvelles  Meditations  (1823)  contain  le  Cruci¬ 
fix  and  other  important  pieces.  Le  dernier  Chant  du  P'eleri- 
nage  d’Harold  continues  Byron.  The  Harmonies  poetiques  et 
religieuses  (1830)  contain  famous  things  such  as  le  Premier 
Regret.  Jocelyn  (1836),  a  story  of  love  and  renunciation 
mingled  with  some  attractive  descriptions  of  Nature,  and 
la  Chute  d’un  ange  (1838)  are  detached  fragments  of  an 
uncompleted  epic  of  humanity.  He  also  wrote  much  prose. 

Lamartine’s  verse  represents  a  transitional  phase.  He  ban¬ 
ishes  paganism  from  French  poetry,  and  in  his  use  of  Na¬ 
ture,  Faith,  Love,  and  Melancholy,  as  lyric  themes,  he  is 
the  first  great  Romantic  poet ;  but  he  is  conservative  in  form 
and  his  first  verse  antedates  the  great  Romantic  outburst  by 
ten  years.  Less  brilliant  than  Chateaubriand  and  more  re¬ 
strained,  sad  without  bitterness,  his  rhetoric  takes  the  form 
of  tenderness  rather  than  pomp,  in  an  easy,  melodious,  and 
limpid  versification.  He  usually  pictures  a  despairing  soul  in 
a  vague  Nature-setting,  finally  comforted  by  religion  and  the 
surrounding  calm.  He  is  an  idealist,  deeply  religious,  melan¬ 
choly  but  without  pessimism  or  the  Romantic  mal  du  siecle. 
He  writes  to  express  genuine  emotion;  from  this  fact  results 
the  sincerity  and  power  of  his  inspiration,  but  his  treatment 
of  philosophical  and  religious  problems  could  not  long  im¬ 
press  thoughtful  readers  as  profound  and  adequate. 

II.  Precursors  in  the  Novel 

1.  Chateaubriand’s  Atala  (1801)  and  Rene  (1805)  hark 
back  to  Paul  et  Virginie  on  the  descriptive  side,  adding  the 
element  of  analysis  of  sentiment. 

2.  Stael’s  Delphine  (1802)  and  Corinne  (1807)  are  sen¬ 
timental  autobiographies,  without  special  merit. 
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3.  Senancour’s  sentimental  t  and  melancholy  Obermann 
(1804)  was  much  read  by  the  Romantic  generation. 

4.  Constant’s  Adolphe  (1816)  is  a  psychological  analysis 
of  unhappy  love. 

5.  Nodier  (1783-1844)  wrote  romantic  novels  and  tales. 
Trilby 1  (1822)  combines  average  realism  with  poetic  senti¬ 
ment. 

Aside  from  these  conspicuous  precursors  of  Romanticism, 
there  are  no  great  names  to  mention.  But  tradition  is  being 
undermined  and  the  way  is  being  opened  for  a  time  of  literary 
liberty.  In  drama,  after  some  political  pieces  of  purely  current 
interest,  and  some  tragedies  in  Voltaire’s  manner  that  had 
been  produded  under  the  Revolution,  mention  may  be  made  of 
Picard’s  passable  comedy,  and,  above  all,  of  some  very  success¬ 
ful  Melodrama;  this  last  was  the  heir  of  the  “drame”  of  the 
18th  century,  a  sort  of  popular  tragedy  with  historical  subjects 
and  no  rules,  permitting  unlimited  mixture  of  genres,  mingling 
all  characters  and  tones,  full  of  extraordinary  adventures,  and 
indifferent  to  the  unities.  In  literary  criticism,  which  had  passed 
from  the  salons  to  the  press,  the  name  of  La  Harpe  occurs;  his 
nine  volumes  (1799)  show  him  the  first  to  study  literature  as  a 
unit  in  its  historical  environment. 

II.  SECOND  PERIOD:  183(^1850 
( THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT) 

Historical  Background 

The  Orleans  Monarchy. — Louis-Philippe  (1830-48), 
the  “Citizen  King,”  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Revolution  of  July  (1830),  had  a  good  reputation  as  a 
liberal  and  a  man  of  simple  manners,  though  he  was  of  the 
younger  (Orleans)  branch  of  the  Bourbon  House.  At  his 
accession  the  constitution  was  liberalized,  but  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  had  trouble  with  Bonapartists,  with  “Legitimists” 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  English  novel  of  the  same  title. 
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(who  favored  the  old  line  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy),  and 
with  the  Republicans  and  Socialists.  This  government  was 
responsible  for  progressive  laws  regarding  primary  educa¬ 
tion,  roads,  and  railroads  (the  first  of  which  were  built  dur¬ 
ing  this  reign).  Belgium  was  assisted  to  attain  independence 
from  Holland  (having  been  united  to  that  nation  by  the 
treaties  of  1815),  and  French  power  was  extended  in  Algeria. 
Thiers  and  Guizot  were  conspicuous  figures  in  politics.  Lib¬ 
erals  and  Republicans  opposed  the  ministry  of  Guizot  with 
demands  for  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Trouble  arising  over 
the  suppression  of  a  liberal  banquet  developed  into  an  insur¬ 
rection. 

The  resulting  Revolution  of  February  (1848)  com¬ 
pelled  Louis-Philippe  to  abdicate  and  a  Republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed.  The  Provisional  Government  (in  which  the  poet 
Lamartine  had  an  important  part)  provided  for  the  election 
of  a  National  Assembly  by  universal  suffrage.  The  Republic, 
then  confirmed,  rested  on  universal  suffrage  and  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  president,  with  one  legislative  body.  Louis- 
Napoleon,  nephew  of  Bonaparte,  was  elected  first  president, 
but  most  of  the  legislators  were  royalists,  and  the  labor  ele¬ 
ment  had  been  alienated  from  the  Republic  by  the  severe 
repression  of  an  insurrection  of  workingmen.  Napoleon,  pop¬ 
ular  because  of  his  name,  with  friends  in  the  army,  bour¬ 
geoisie  and  clergy,  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law  forbidding 
the  president  to  succeed  himself ;  his  request  having  been  re¬ 
fused,  he  arrested  the  deputies  and  dissolved  the  Assembly ; 
soldiers  suppressed  resistance  (the  Coup  d’Ltat  of  Dec.  2, 
1851).  A  new  constitution  making  Louis-Napoleon  president 
for  ten  years  was  approved  by  an  enormous  popular  majority, 
and  the  next  year  the  Second  Empire,  with  Napoleon  III 1 
as  Emperor,  was  established  by  a  still  larger  majority  (1852). 

1  “Napoleon  II,”  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Marie-Louise, 
died  in  1832  without  having  reigned. 
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Literature 

I.  The  School  of  1830 

French  classicism,”  as  developed  in  the  17th  century, 
had  been  dominated  by  literary  standards  set  by  a  limited 
social  group;  it  was  characterized  by  regularity,  restraint, 
clarity,  order,  refinement,  simplicity.  In  the  18th  century, 
classicism  became  thoroughly  mechanical,  artificial  and  re¬ 
pressive,  the  result  being  the  practical  elimination  of  spon¬ 
taneity,  feeling,  and  individualism  from  pure  literature, — 
that  is  to  say,  outside  the  work  of  propagandists  and  critics 
of  the  social  order.  But,  even  in  the  18th  century,  the  germs 
of  a  new  spirit  are  found  here  and  there,  notably  in  Rous¬ 
seau,  with  his  hostility  to  convention,  his  glorification  of  the 
individual,  of  emotion,  of  religion,  and  of  intuition,  and  his 
less  intellectual  style.  Rousseau  writes  an  individual  litera¬ 
ture,  describes  Nature  subjectively,  and  restores  rhythm  and 
eloquence  to  French  prose. 

The  spii  itual  revolt  against  classical  tyranny  having  begun, 
in  Rousseau,  and  the  classical  tradition  having  definitely  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  Revolution  of  1789 — with  the  society  of 
which  it  was  the  ideal, — Mme  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Lamartine  had  blazed  the  way  for  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
literature.  New  impulses  came  also  from  Germany,  where 
Goethe’s  Werther  embodied  the  popular  type  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  Romantic  hero,  and  Schiller’s  youthful  melodrama 
expressed  anti-classical  tendencies ;  and  from  the  sentimental 
literature  that  was  finding  expression  in  England.  Roman¬ 
ticism  in  France  began  its  conquests  in  the  field  of  prose; 
then  it  attacked  the  more  formal  domain  of  verse;  its  final 
victory  was  in  the  most  rigidly  conventional  genre,— drama. 

Classical  French  art  had  sought  to  attain  Nature  and 
Truth  through  reason,  common  sense,  and  regularity— social 
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qualities ;  Romanticism  aims  at  Nature  and  Truth  through 
the  individual  qualities  of  imagination  and  inspiration.1  Nat¬ 
urally  such  a  change  was  slow  in  taking  ultimate  form. 
Lamartine’s  first  verse  (1820),  the  philosophical  Romanti¬ 
cism  of  Vigny’s  Poemes  (1822),  Hugo’s  essentially  classical 
Odes  (1822),  and  even  the  first  timid  Romantic  gatherings 
at  the  home  of  Charles  Nodier  in  1823  2  did  not  imply  furious 
organized  revolt  and  an  entirely  new  set  of  theories.  Stend¬ 
hal’s  Racine  et  Shakespeare  (1823-25)  is  the  first  manifesto 
against  Classicism  (though  not  without  antecedents  in  France 
and  elsewhere)  ;  and  the  Romantic  Revolt  takes  definite 
form  in  the  brilliant  later  group  which  gathered  (about 
1829)  around  Hugo,  now  recognized  as  chief  of  the  new 
school  by  reason  of  the  famous  Preface  (to  his  play  Crom¬ 
well,  1827),  the  manifesto  of  the  new  movement.  Thus  by 
1830  a  new  generation  of  ardent  young  writers  with  a  com¬ 
mon  literary  creed,  scornful  of  the  past,  eager  for  the  future, 
had  definitely  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  With  Hugo  were 
associated  almost  all  the  “Romantic”  poets  and  dramatists — 
Vigny,  Sainte-Beuve,3  Dumas  the  Elder,  Lamartine,4  Mus¬ 
set,  Gautier. 

This  school  met  with  success  after  a  sharp  struggle.  To 
the  new  spirit  found  in  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  they 
gave  a  new  form,  in  which  freedom,  individualism,  feeling, 
and  the  love  of  rhetoric  are  conspicuous.  Their  actual  in¬ 
novations  were  not  radical,  except  in  drama,  but,  by  show¬ 
ing  that  traditional  rules  could  be  broken,  they  demonstrated 
the  new  doctrine  that  form  depends,  not  on  a  theory,  but 

1  Suggested  by  Cunliffe  and  De  Bacourt,  French  Literature  During 
the  Last  Half-Century. 

2  The  two  Romantic  gatherings  are  known  as  the  first  and  second 
“Cenacles.” 

3  Primarily  a  critic  but  also  poet  and  novelist. 

4  Lamartine  remained  on  the  whole  independent  of  the  school. 
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on  the  thing  expressed  alone.  Furthermore,  through  the 
study  and  admiration  of  foreign  literature,  the  French  real¬ 
ized  that  neither  the  taste  of  classical  France  nor  that  of 
Antiquity  was  necessarily  supreme.  Ever  since  then  men  have 
ceased  writing  for  a  disciplined  limited  set ;  literary  expres¬ 
sion  has  become  personal,  irregular,  original;  the  author’s 
own  taste  is  substituted  for  the  rigid  external  taste  of  a  class 
or  a  standard;  feeling  and  imagination  take  the  place  of 

reason.  Romanticism  is,  in  a  sense,  simply  a  reaction 
against  the  dominant  realism,  intellectualism,  and  conform¬ 
ity  ,  and  a  reassertion  of  the  rhetorical  instinct  and  the  rights 
of  individual  feeling.  Thus  it  is  liberalism  in  literature,1  an 
individual  art  in  which  each  author  aims  at  an  object  which 
he  does  not  believe  external'  to  himself,  and  is  dominated  by 
imagination  and  feeling,  not  by  rules,  nor  by  classical  “rea¬ 
son,  nor  by  external  “taste.”  Men  break  away  from  the 
traditional  imitation  of  the  Ancients  and  turn  from  pagan 
mythology  to  Christian  themes  or  merely  to  a  vague  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment;  new  subjects,  taken  from  Nature,  modern 
history,  or  the  heart  of  man,  are  utilized;  the  poet’s  own 
passions  and  way  of  seeing  Nature  take  the  place  of  general¬ 
ized  feeling ;  liberty  reigns  in  style. 

In  some  writers  Romanticism  takes  the  form  of  extreme 
subjectivity;  in  others  of  exoticism,  reverie,  and  so  on.  But 
in  the  course  of  time  many  of  the  Romantics  reacted  against 
the  excesses  of  the  school;  in  fact,  except  in  the  case  of 
Hugo,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  term  “Romantic”  without 
qualification  to  all  the  writings  or  to  the  whole  career  of  any 
outstanding  author.  On  its  bad  side  excessive  individualism 
led  to  the  complex,  obscure,  fantastic,  strange.  And  democ¬ 
ratization  often  meant  loss  of  distinction,  or  even  merely 
“industrial”  literature. 

1  As  defined  by  Hugo  in  the  preface  to  Hernani,  his  first  successful 
play  (see  page  188). 
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II.  Romantic  Poetry 

y  The  Romantic  poets  not  only  wrote  on  new  themes  in  a 
new  spirit,  but  they  also  rejuvenated  both  language  and 
versification.  For  them  language  was  no  longer  a  dry  alge¬ 
braic  formula  for  expressing  ideas  alone,  but  a  means  of 
communicating  sentiment  and  sensation.  They  substituted 
image  for  metaphor,  and  striking  concrete  terms  for  the 
abstract,  general,  figurative,  language  of  the  past;  and  they 
abolished  the  artificial  distinction  between  “noble”  and  “low” 
words.  For  the  lifeless  intellectual  verse  that  preceded  them, 
even  Lamartine  (who  was  conservative  in  form)  substituted 
verse  that  recognizes  the  function  of  words  as  music  suited 
to  the  sentiment;  the  full-blown  Romantics  restored  rhyme 
and  rhythm  to  the  supreme  place  in  verse,  and  developed 
the  traditonal  twelve-syllable  (“Alexandrine”)  line  by  favor¬ 
ing,  much  more  than  classical  writers  would  have  approved, 
the  occurrence  of  the  break  in  the  line  (the  “cesura”)  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  exact  middle,  and  the  overflow  of  sense 
from  one  line  to  the  next. 

i.  Alfred  de  Vigny1  (1797-1863)  slightly  antedates 
Hugo  (the  Romantic  par  excellence),  and  in  fact  stands 
somewhat  apart  from  the  school.  After  a  disappointing  career 
in  the  army,  he  retired  into  poetic  solitude.  His  relatively 
limited  compositions  in  verse  are  in  one  volume 2 — a  Livre 
mystique,  a  Livre  antique,  and  a  Livre  moderne — plus  the 

1  Vigny  entered  the  army  in  1814  but  wearied  of  garrison  life 
and  slow  promotion.  After  turning  to  literature  he  met  with  success 
but  not  with  the  triumph  of  a  Lamartine  or  a  Hugo.  His  reception 
into  the  Academy  (1845)  was  the  occasion  of  a  discourteous  address. 
After  failing  in  politics  he  definitely  retired  into  solitude,  ending  his 
life  in  physical  pain  and  a  bitter  feeling  of  failure. 

2  First  edition,  Formes,  1822;  Poemes  antiques  et  modernes,  1826, 
somewhat  enlarged. 
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posthumous  Destinees  (1863).  He  also  wrote  plays  and 
novels,  but  not  in  large  quantity.  As  compared  with  Hugo  he 
was  a  soberer  artist,  a  profounder  thinker  and  a  sincerer  man. 
Not  really  in  the  heart  of  the  Romantic  movement,  more 
impersonal  and  dignified  than  the  true  Romantic,  he  put  his 
ideas  rather  than  himself  in  his  verse,  his  poems  being 
lyric  only  by  reason  of  the  subjective  emotion  which  pro¬ 
duced  them.  His  creed  is  a  haughty  pessimism  touched  with 
grandeur,  which  leads  neither  to  despair  nor  to  faith.  Find¬ 
ing  no  consolation  in  human  love,  in  Nature,  nor  in  God,  he 
takes  refuge  in  stoicism  and  pity  for  humanity,  also  in  medi¬ 
tation  upon  progress :  these  experiences  find  respective  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  poems  called  la  Colere  de  Samson,  la  Maison 
du  berger,  le  Mont  des  Oliviers,  la  Mort  du  loup,  and  la 
Bouteille  a  la  mer.  La  Mort  du  loup  pictures  dramatically 
the  struggle  of  humanity  with  cruel  Destiny,  and  the  lesson 
of  proud  resignation.  In  Moise,  Vigny  illustrates  his  favorite 
doctrine  of  the  isolation  of  the  superior  man,  neither  under¬ 
stood  nor  loved  by  the  humanity  he  must  guide,  and  the  bitter 
distress  which  springs  from  it.  All  that  exists  suffers,  and 
what  is  superior  suffers  even  more  exquisitely. 

2.  Victor  Hugo1  (1802-85),  The  Romantic,  greatest  of 
French  lyric  poets,  an  important  dramatist,  and  a  successful 
novelist,  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Italy  and  Spain,  gave 
early  evidence  of  an  interest  in  literature,  began  to  publish 
in  1822,  grew  progressively  less  conservative  in  opinion  and 

1  Hugo’s  mother  was  of  royalist  sympathies,  his  father  a  general 
and  an  admirer  of  Napoleon.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  fam¬ 
ily  settled  in  Paris.  His  early  verse  was  classical  in  tone.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  Grief  for  the  drowning  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  husband  (reflected  in  les  Contemplations )  caused  him  to 
stop  writing  poetry  for  a  while.  Returning  to  France  from  exile 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  protested  against  the  peace  and 
the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  His  body  lay  in  state  under  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
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manner,  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  “School  of 
1830,”  was  peer,  deputy  in  ’48,  lived  in  exile  on  islands  in 
the  English  Channel  from  ’51  to  ’70  (because  of  his  demo¬ 
cratic  views  and  opposition  to  Louis-Napoleon),  was  made 
senator  for  life  after  his  return,  and  died  a  national  figure. 
Throughout  his  long  life  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  always  the 
“Romantic”  though  outliving  Romanticism  by  40  years.  In 
all  that  makes  for  art  in  lyric  poetry,  Hugo  stands  supreme ; 
his  technical  perfection,  his  sonorous  music,  his  variety  and 
his  bulk, — all  these  are  stupendous.-In  intellectual  scope  and 
spiritual  quality  he  was  not  as  great  as  in  imagination  and  in 
expression.  His  defects  are  first  apparent  in  the  very  lack 
of  sobriety  and  restraint  which  permits  the  abuse  of  even 
his  wonderful  imagination,  which  identifies  the  enormous 
with  the  sublime,  and  which  tolerates  his  excesses  in  antith¬ 
esis  and  metaphor.  As  a  man  he  was  vain,  egotistical,  in  a 
sense  commonplace,  lacking  in  humor  and  taste,  and  quite 
without  those  philosophic  gifts  to  which  he  aspired.  His  only 
exceptional  intellectual  quality  was  his  power  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  masses  of  humanity,  of  whom  he  aspired  to 
be  both  echo  and  guide.  For,  if  Hugo  lacked  clear  original 
ideas,  he  had  great  skill  in  giving  literary  expression  to  cur¬ 
rent  opinions  about  the  problems  of  human  destiny.  He 
echoed  the  common  emotions  of  family,  fatherland,  Nature 
in  her  colors  and  forms ;  children  especially  stirred  his  feel¬ 
ings.  He  was  thus  the  sublime  singer  of  average  but  universal 
human  sentiments,  the  most  lyric  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  objective  of  the  Romantics. 

The  collections  in  which  his  greatest  lyrics  appear  are  the 
Feuilles  d’automne  (1831),  Chants  du  crepuscule,  V oix  in¬ 
ter  icnres,  les  Rayons  et  les  ombres  (1840),  les  Contempla¬ 
tions  (1856).  Les  Chdtiments  (1853)  is  a  satirical  attack 
upon  the  Second  Empire  and  “Napoleon  le  Petit,”  full  of 
personalities  but  of  great  eloquence  and  power.  La  Legende 
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des  siecles  (1859)  is  an  incomplete  symbolic  epic  of  human¬ 
ity  in  history  and  legend,  magnificent  in  many  individual 
pieces,  but  a  failure  in  its  attempts  at  philosophy  and  specu¬ 
lation. 

No  list  of  great  poems  can  satisfy.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  samples  of  the  best: — A  I’Arc  de  Triomphe, 
Tristesse  d’ Olympio ,  l’ Expiation,  les  Djinns,  la  Conscience, 
la  Rose  de  I’lnfante,  le  Cimetiere  d’Eylau. 

3.  Beranger  (1780-1857),  a  poet  of  great  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  his  Chansons  (e.  g.,  le  Roi  d’Yvetot),  published 
from  1815  to  1833,  remained  outside  of  the  Romantic  group. 
He  expressed  the  mocking,  pleasure-loving,  practical  bour¬ 
geois  spirit  of  the  time,  never  rising  to  the  level  of  great 
themes,  except  in  the  sentiment  of  social  pity. 

4.  Alfred  de  Musset1  (1810-57):  The  Transforma¬ 
tion  of  Romantic  Poetry.— Musset,  poet  of  fancy  and 
passion,  seems  to  have  had  too  much  good  sense  to  take 
Romantic  extravagance  seriously  for  very  long.  In  his  youth 
in  the  Romantic  circle  he  indulged  in  a  perhaps  mischievous 
exaggeration  of  the  ways  of  the  generation  of  1830  ( Contes 
d  Espagne  et  d’ltalie,  1829),  against  which  he  promptly  re¬ 
acted.  Though  his  poetry  was  intensely  personal,  revealing 
his  inner  soul,  he  was  in  his  maturity  almost  Classic  in  his 

1  Musset  was  of  a  Parisian  family.  He  was  a  brilliant  student,  but 
gave  up  law,  medicine,  and  business,  and  turned  to  poetry,  a  step 
encouraged  by  Hugo  and  the  Cenacle,  to  which  he  had  been  admitted 
at  the  age  of  18.  His  independence  soon  caused  him  to  “dehugoize” 
himself.  In  1833  came  the  passionate  affair  with  George  Sand,  their 
trip  together  to  Italy,  their  quarrel,  and  separation, — an  experience 
which  broke  Musset’s  heart  but  made  him  a  man  and  a  poet ;  he  has 
related  the  affair  in  the  Confession  d’un  enfant  du  siecle,  as  Sand 
has  done  in  Elle  et  lui.  From  despair  he  plunged  into  excesses  which 
wore  him  out  prematurely.  He  wrote  little  poetry  after  1840,  but 

some  prose  and  many  brilliant  plays.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1852. 
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simplicity  and  truth.  Partly  a  selfish  spoiled  child,  and  partly 
an  intelligent,  sensible  and  witty  man  of  the  world,  much  of 
his  life  was  uneventful.  After  the  heart-breaking  experiences 
of  a  great  passion  for  George  Sand  (the  novelist),  he  be¬ 
came  the  poet  of  sincere  and  thwarted  love  (les  Nuits,  Sou¬ 
venir ).  His  work  as  lyric  poet  was  almost  finished  at  the  age 
of  thirty.  Musset  felt  that  the  poet’s  particular  role  is  to  open 
his  own  heart  and  to  touch  that  of  the  reader.  The  entire 
theme  of  his  later  verse  is  the  omnipotence  and  sanctity  of 
love.  Unlike  Vigny,  the  Stoic,  he  delights  to  dwell  on  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  suffering,  which  is  even  sweeter  than  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  departed  joy;  our  greatest  happiness  is  found  in 
recalling  love  once  enjoyed  and  now  lost.  The  religious  note 
is  struck  in  ' Espoir  en  Dieu.  Other  important  poems  are 
Rolla,  Stances  a  la  Malibran,  Soiree  perdue. 

5.  Theophile  Gautier1  (1811-72):  The  Transition 
from  Romanticism. — Gautier,  in  his  youth,  was  numbered 
among  the  Romantics,  but — especially  in  his  Emaux  et 
Camees  (1852) — he  begins  the  reaction  against  Romantic 
lyrism  toward  objectivity  and  a  studied  art.  His  chief  Ro¬ 
mantic  quality  is  his  eccentricity,  which  arises  from  an  exag¬ 
gerated  dislike  for  the  commonplace.  A  finished  workman 
with  a  large  vocabulary  and  a  polished  style,  his  art  is  almost 
impassive  and  objective.  He  was  the  first  to  practice  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “art  for  art’s  sake”  in  19th  century  French  poetry. 
For  him,  when  a  thing  becomes  useful  it  ceases  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  and  beauty  is  the  only  reality  for  the  artist.  His  art  was 
always  influenced  by  his  early  study  of  painting :  hence  his 

1  Born  at  Tarbes,  in  southern  France,  but  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Paris.  He  turned  from  painting  to  literature,  was  first  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  Romantic,  and  later  an  objective  artist.  His  first  verse  was 
published  in  1830.  He  lived  an  eccentric  life  apart  from  humanity, 
indifferent  to  intellectual,  moral,  or  social  questions,  even  in  the 
momentous  days  of  ’48. 
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masterpieces  are  in  descriptive  poetry,  which  he  tried  to 
make  a  plastic  art.  There  is  really  no  passionate  love  element 
in  his  verse ;  but  the  physical  horror  of  death  is  often  present. 
Important  poems  are :  L’Art,  les  Affres  de  la  mart,  Dans  la 
sierra,  Premier  sourire  da  printemps,  A  Zurbaran. — Gautier 
also  wrote  stories,  novels,  literary  and  art  criticism,  and  books 
of  travel. 


III.  Romantic  Drama 

The  main  struggle  of  Romanticism  centered  in  the  drama, 
which  was  at  a  low  level  when  the  19th  century  opened.  In 
the  popular  controversy  which  took  place  the  new  school 
triumphed,  but  posterity  has  not  endorsed  the  wild  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  contemporaries;  Romantic  drama  is  usually  judged 
to  be  the  least  valuable  work  of  the  movement. 

1.  The  New  Theories.— The  famous  Preface  to  Hugo’s 
Cromwell  (written  in  1827,  but  not  played)  was  the  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  new  school  in  drama.  Though  a  powerful  and 
influential  pamphlet,  its  ideas  are  all  current  in  the  criticism 
of  the  time,  and  many  had  been  practiced  by  dramatists  from 
Diderot  to  Beaumarchais,  to  say  nothing  of  contemporary 
melodrama.  Hugo  begins  his  discussion  with  a  general  view 
of  the  development  of  poetry  from  the  earliest  lyric  ecstasy 
and  adoration  found  in  The  Book  of  Genesis,  through  the 
epic  phase  (typified  by  Homer),  to  the  present  dramatic 
age,  in  which  Christianity  has  revealed  to  man  his  dual  na¬ 
ture  and  the  dramatic  battle  between  virtue  and  instinct. 
Since  the  new  “drame”  has  truth  for  its  purpose,  Hugo  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  unnatural  separation  of  the  tragic  from  the  comic, 
the  beautiful  from  the  grotesque.  The  “characteristic”  should 
be  the  aim,  rather  than  the  beautiful.  Unity  of  action  and  im¬ 
pression  should,  of  course,  be  respected,  but  not  the  tradi¬ 
tional  unities  of  time  and  place.  The  Alexandrine  line  will 
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be  retained  but  with  less  strict  observance  of  metrical  rules. 
There  should  be  no  tirades,  for  in  these  the  author,  not  the 
character,  speaks — a  precept  which  Hugo  himself  forgot 
when  he  wrote  plays.  It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that  Victor 
Hugo  did  not  give  up  the  use  of  verse  in  drama,  and  that  his 
changes  in  the  Alexandrine  line  are  comparatively  slight. 

The  Romantics  proclaimed  that  they  contributed  to  drama 
(1)  truth  (the  local  color  and  picturesque  detail  of  an  his¬ 
torical  epoch),  (2)  freedom  from  Classical  rules  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  (3)  ideas  expressed  by  symbolical  characters 
and  dissertations.  Rather  than  the  purely  psychological  pathos 
of  Classical  tragedy,  they  created  horror  through  mental  and 
physical  suffering.  The  conventional  Romantic  heroes  were 
mysterious  characters,  doomed  by  fate.  Sympathy  usually 
went  out  to  all  lovers,  regardless  of  moral  standards.1  Com¬ 
plicated  plot  and  unrestrained  emotion  also  distinguish  the 
typical  Romantic  play  from  the  Classical  tragedy  with  its  re¬ 
strained  psychological  study  and  its  very  simple  plot.  There 
is,  then,  a  close  relation  between  melodrama  and  Romantic 
“drame” ;  the  plays  of  Dumas  the  Elder  and  the  prose  plays 
of  Hugo  are  melodrama  plus  passion  and  disaster,  and 
Hugo’s  poetic  plays  add  the  element  of  magnificent  verse.2 

2.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  Elder  3  (1803-70),  the  pro- 

1  Cf.  Abry,  Audic,  Crouzet. 

2  Casimir  Delavigne  (1793-1843)  falls  between  the  Classics  and  the 
Romantics  in  the  drama,  giving  Romantic  tragedy  in  pseudo-classic 
trappings.  He  had  an  early  success  in  1819  ( les  Vepres  siciliennes )  : 
his  Marino  Faliero  (1829)  is  Byronic  and  Romantic.  In  Louis  XI 
and  les  Enfants  d’Ldouard  (1833)— very  successful  and  still  played 
—he  attempted  to  imitate  Shakespeare. 

3  Son  of  a  general  of  the  Revolution  who  was  himself  son  of  a 
Santo  Domingo  Creole  and  a  negress,  Dumas  sought  to  make  up 
for  his  faulty  education  by  wide  reading  from  Shakespeare,  Schiller, 
and  Walter  Scott.  His  dramatic  successes  brought  him  into  close 
relations  with  the  Romantic  circle.  After  1840  he  wrote  chiefly 
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lific  novelist,  created  the  new  dramatic  genre.  With  the 
presentation  of  his  Henri  III  et  sa  cour  at  the  Theatre- 
Frangais  in  1829 — a  passionate  crisis  in  an  historical  frame¬ 
work  he  at  once  became  famous.  Shallow  in  psychology  and 
lacking  in  style,  Dumas  thereafter  inclines  more  and  more 
to  melodrama.  In  the  25  volumes  of  his  plays  he  combines 
violence  of  passion  and  energy  of  action  with  dramatic  in¬ 
tensity  and  thrilling  situations. — Antony  (1831),  a  power¬ 
ful  expression  of  Romantic  love,  superior  to  every  law,  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  Romantic  plays.  A  typical  mysteri¬ 
ous  Byronic  hero,  nameless  and  of  unknown  origin,  hating 
a  society  which  will  not  accept  him,  Antony  loves  Adele, 
but  cannot  marry  her.  After  her  marriage  to  another,  Antony 
chances  to  save  her  from  her  runaway  horses.  Overpowered 
now  by  her  love,  Adele  is  persuaded  to  elope  with  him ;  and 
when  the  lovers  are  surprised  together  by  her  husband, 
Antony  murders  her,  but  saves  her  name,  as  he  exclaims: 
“Elle  me  resistait,  je  Vai  assassinee.” 

3-  The  Drames  of  Victor  Hugo  (1827-1843).  Cromwell 
(1827)  being  unplayable  and  Marion  de  Lorme  (1829) 
temporarily  prohibited,1  Hugo’s  first  performed  play  is  the 
famous  Hernani  (1830),  in  which  the  new  theories  tri¬ 
umphed  on  the  boards  after  wild  nights  of  conflict.  In  this 
play  a  Spanish  grandee  who  has  become  a  bandit  with  the 
name  of  Hernani,  pursues  King  Carlos,  not  only  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  but  also  because  Carlos  is  his  rival 
for  the  love  of  Dona  Sol,  who  is  the  niece  and  promised 


novels,  with  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  collaborators.  Generous  and 
a  spendthrift,  he  was  harassed  by  creditors,  and  fled  to  Belgium, 

and  also  to  Italy,  where  he  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  expeditions 
of  Garibaldi. 


1  Because  it  put  French  royalty  in  a  bad  light : 
in  1831,  after  the  Revolution  of  1830. 


it  was  performec 
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bride  of  the  aged  duke,  Ruy  Gomez.  After  each  has  mag¬ 
nanimously  saved  the  life  of  his  enemy,  Hernani  is  recon¬ 
ciled  with  Carlos — now  Emperor  Charles  Fifth — and  marries 
Dona  Sol.  But,  in  his  days  of  adversity,  Hernani  had  been 
found  by  Ruy  Gomez  embracing  Dona  Sol,  and  then 
magnanimously  saved  from  the  suspicious  king,  and,  instead 
of  fighting  the  expected  duel,  he  had  given  a  promise  to  hold 
his  life  at  the  disposition  of  Ruy  Gomez ;  the  latter  appears 
at  the  wedding  festivities,  demands  fulfilment  of  the  pledge, 
and  after  the  lovers  have  both  poisoned  themselves,  commits 
suicide  over  their  dead  bodies. — The  hero  of  Ruy  Bias  (1838) 
is  a  lackey  who  becomes  minister  of  Spain,  reforms  the 
state,  and  loves  the  queen,  but  is  cynically  betrayed  by  his 
master,  who  had  furthered  this  unusual  love  affair  as  a 
means  of  personal  revenge  upon  the  queen. — Le  Roi  s’amuse 
(1832)  embodies  the  favorite  Romantic  antithesis  between 
sentiments  and  social  rank,  the  king  being  a  scoundrel,  and 
the  buffoon,  Triboulet,  a  model  father. — Lucrece  Borgia 
(1833),  Marie  Tudor  (1833),  and  Angelo  (1835)  are  in 
prose. — Les  Burgraves  (1843 — m  verse)  was  a  failure:  it 
is  rather  epic  than  dramatic. 

In  spite  of  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  contemporaries, 
the  impression  made  by  these  plays  upon  cooler  modern 
critics  is  one  of  melodramatic  declamation.  Hugo’s  chief,  if 
not  his  only  interest  was  to  establish  among  his  personages  an 
antithesis  of  rank  and  character.  His  people  are  lyric;  their 
words  and  deeds  are  not  the  logical  result  of  character  or  of 
the  tragic  conflict  of  wills.  In  action  the  author  always  strives 
for  a  situation,  the  result  being  artificial  and  in  some  cases 
ridiculous  plots,  full  of  incognito,  recognition,  conspiracy 
and  melodramatic  tricks.  Hernani  and  Ruy  Bias  proceed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  caprice  of  the  poet.  But  the  poetic  beauty  of 
his  best  plays  is  immense ;  the  style  is  magnificent,  the  har- 
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mony  and  color  of  certain  scenes  upon  the  stage  are  unfor¬ 
gettable,  and  the  lyric  power  both  of  the  imagination  and 
the  language  in  some  passages  is  unsurpassed. 

4.  Vigny  (1797-1863)  wrote  a  faithful  translation  of 
Othello  (1829),  one  poor  historical  drama,  la  Marechale 
d’Ancre  (1831),  and  one  great  and  lasting  success.  Chatter- 
ton  (1835).  The  last  is  symbolic,  like  so  much  of  his  lyric 
poetry,  the  subject  being  the  stifling  of  the  spiritual  man  by 
materialistic  society.  Chatterton,  a  penniless  poet,  is  in  love 
with  Kitty  Bell,  wife  of  an  avaricious  merchant  in  whose 
house  he  boards.  In  desperation  he  bases  his  last  hope  upon 
help  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his 
father;  the  latter  offers  him  advice  and  a  position  as  valet 
de  chambre.  Mad  with  grief  and  shame,  he  poisons  himself 
and  avows  his  love  to  Kitty,  who  also  confesses  her  love  and 
falls  dead  on  seeing  his  corpse.  Structurally,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  spirit,  this  piece  is  Classical,  though  written  in  prose ; 
it  observes  the  unities;  its  action  is  psychological,  without 
Romantic  tricks,  with  a  minimum  of  plot.  But  it  is  Romantic 
in  being  the  manifestation  of  a  philosophical  idea  and  not  a 
character  study,  and  in  the  type  of  the  hero,  suffering  from  a 
spiritual  disease  called  “le  mal  du  siecle,”— a  hatred  of  life 
and  a  love  of  death,  leading  to  despondency  and  suicide. 

5.  Musset  (1810-57).  For  16  years  between  the  failure 
of  his  Nnit  venitienne  (1831)  and  the  success  of  un  Caprice 
(1847),  Musset  wrote  dramatic  pieces  as  his  fancy  dictated, 
for  the  reader,  without  a  thought  of  the  stage.  Nevertheless — 
perhaps  for  this  reason— he  is  the  best  dramatist  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  group,  full  of  spontaneity,  fancy,  wit,  and  gaiety 
mingled  with  sadness.  H'e  has  long  been  and'  still  is  a  stage 
favorite;  his  whimsical  comedy  stands  alone  in  French 
drama.  In  his  comedies  ( Fantasio ,  On  ne  badine  pas  avec 
l’ amour,  etc.),  as  in  his  verse,  he  depicts  love  as  the  sacred 
and  supreme  good  in  life,  and  often  expresses  his  own  moods 
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and  experiences.  Musset  takes  no  interest  in  the  Classical 
rules,  but  he  also  avoids  the  conventional  Romantic  tricks.  He 
gives  us  a  profound  inner  truth,  with  no  regard  for  literary 
schools,  radical  or  conservative.  The  place  of  action  is  often 
vague  or  remote ;  the  varied  characters  are  essentially  true, 
though  fanciful  in  secondary  matters.  The  charm  of  the 
young  girls  in  Musset’s  plays  is  not  often  matched  in  French 
literature. 

In  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  l’ amour  the  cousins  Perdican  and 
Camille,  destined  by  their  father  and  uncle  to  marry,  seem  to 
love  each  other,  but  pride  stands  between  them.  She  is  skepti¬ 
cal  of  man’s  -fidelity  and  inclines  to  religious  vows;  he  has 
loved  many  and  is  dumbfounded  by  her  scrutiny  of  his  rec¬ 
ord.  In  order  to  win  her  through  jealousy,  he  heartlessly 
makes  love  to  a  peasant  maid,  who  dies  heart-broken  when 
she  learns  the  truth.  This  experience  forever  alienates 
Camille,  who  had  been  on  the  brink  of  surrender. — Musset’s 
slighter  society  plays,  like  II  faut  qu’une  porte  soit  ouverte  ou 
fermee,  have  similar  charm  and  psychological  insight,  with 
less  of  the  fanciful  element. — His  one  historical  play  is 
Lorensaccio  (1834),  a  tragedy  full  of  Shakespearean  power. 
It  pictures  the  delivery  of  Florence  from  the  tyranny  of 
Alessandro  dei  Medici  by  his  nephew,  the  young  Lorenzo, 
who,  to  attain  his  purpose,  becomes  his  uncle’s  companion  in 
vice,  lures  him  into  a  trap,  and  assassinates  him.  But  the  lib¬ 
erator  has  sunk  so  deep  in  the  vices  which  he  has  cultivated 
for  patriotic  purposes  that  he  cannot  now  extricate  himself. 

6.  The  End  of  Romantic  “Drame.”  Romantic  drama 
soon  went  under.  In  1843  Hugo’s  Burgraves  failed,  and 
Ponsard’s  classical  tragedy,  Lucrece,  met  with  success ;  there 
was  also  a  revival  (1838-45)  of  the  seventeenth  century 
classics  by  the  great  actress  Rachel.  Delavigne  and  Ponsard 
succeeded  in  historical  drama  in  the  midst  of  Romanticism. 
Ponsard’s  tragedy  is  now  forgotten,  but  his  historical  play. 
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Charlotte  Corday  (1850),  is  remembered ;  his  comedy,  I’Hon- 
neur  et  V argent  (1853),  is  an  early  comedy  of  manners  in 
the  vein  of  Augier.  The  new  age  demanded  exact  observa¬ 
tion  of  social  realities,  approving  the  new  realism  in  setting 
and  freedom  from  the  older  conventions.  The  comedy  of 
manners  was  to  meet  the  new  tastes. 

IV.  Comedy1  During  the  Romantic  Period 

Eugene  Scribe  (1791-1861).  This  prolific  dramatic  pur¬ 
veyor — who,  with  the  aid  of  collaborators,  produced  some 
400  pieces — flourished  in  the  midst  of  Romanticism,  though 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  school ;  his  greatest  vogue  was 
from  1815  to  1850.  He  offered  to  the  average  man  of  his 
day  just  the  interesting  sort  of  play  suited  to  his  mental  and 
moral  standards,  with  financial  success  the  usual  reward  of 
virtue.  Though  superficial  in  painting  character  and  man¬ 
ners,  he  is  supreme  in  his  handling  of  plot,  in  the  so-called 
piece  bien  faite.  His  ability  to  interest  his  audience  made  the 
theater-going  public  thereafter  more  exacting  in  matters  of 
interest  and  plot>— Un  Verre  d’eau  is  an  English  historical 
comedy,  in  which  Bolingbroke  and  Lady  Marlborough  con¬ 
tend  for  political  influence. — Adrienne  Lecouvreur ,  une 
Chame,  la  Camaraderie,  Bertrand  et  Raton,  Bataille  de 
dames,  may  be  mentioned  among  a  host  of  other  plays. 


V.  The  Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period 

The  simple  compressed  psychological  novel  had  appeared 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Rousseau’s  Nouvelle  Heloise 
had  opened  new  fields  of  Nature,  social  problems,  and  actual 


1  Since  Beaumarchais  comedy  had  lagged.  Picard  (1769-1828)  had 
wrmen  under  the  First  Empire.  The  elder  Dumas  tried  the  genre 
after  1830.  Musset  wrote  the  only  true  Romantic  comedies. 
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life,  and  the  influence  of  the  English  novel  toward  the  minute 
observation  of  the  common  sentiments  of  ordinary  people  had 
also  been  felt. 

In  the  19th  century  the  novel  becomes  the  most  vast  and 
comprehensive  of  all  the  genres, — psychological,  lyric,  social¬ 
istic,  symbolistic,  and  the  novel  of  manners.  In  the  Romantic 
Period  the  taste  for  history  and  the  influence  of  Scott 
inaugurated  a  short  but  vigorous  output  of  historical  novels, 
and  the  sentimental  strain  found  in  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand 
and  Mme  de  Stael  continued  also;  but  even  in  Romantic 
times  the  beginnings  of  an  objective  art  can  be  discerned. 

A.  THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

1.  Vigny’s  Cinq-Mars 1  (1826)  was  the  first  successful 
French  historical  novel, — a  new  genre  in  France  and  the  first 
form  taken  by  the  Romantic  novel.  As  in  his  plays  and  verse, 
Vigny  here  gives  dramatic  form  to  an  idea,  symbolizing  the 
struggle  between  Richelieu  and  the  nobility.  Cinq-Mars,  im¬ 
pelled  by  love  and  ambition,  plots  against  Richelieu.  But  the 
Cardinal  convinces  the  King  (Louis  XIII)  of  his  complete 
dependence  upon  him,  collects  proof  of  treason,  and  has 
Cinq-Mars  executed. — Similar  symbolizing  tendencies  may 
be  noted  in  Stello  (on  the  thesis  that  the  man  of  letters  is 
misunderstood),  and  Servitude  et  grandeur  militaires  (show¬ 
ing  that  the  soldier,  though  the  slave  of  discipline,  is  great 
through  renunciation). 

2.  Hugo  when  very  young  wrote  some  exaggerated  “ter¬ 
rors,”  of  which  Han  d’Islande  (1823)  is  typical.  His  serious 
novels,  from  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  (1831)  to  Quatre-vingt- 
treize  (18 72),  are,  like  his  plays,  exceptional  in  subject,  spirit 
and  treatment,  and  are  “Romantic”  regardless  of  the  late 
date  of  some  of  them.  They  hold  us  through  the  epic  imagina- 

1  The  tfsand  the  j  are  silent  [se  ma:r]. 
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tion  which  makes  the  past  live  again  and  gives  to  inanimate 
objects — such  as  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame — a  living  soul. 
In  N otre-Dame  de  Paris  is  portrayed  the  ruthless  passion  of 
the  Archdeacon,  Claude  Frollo,  for  the  Gypsy  girl,  Es¬ 
meralda,  her  condemnation  to  death  for  a  supposed  murder 
that  Frollo  himself  had  committed,  her  temporary  deliverance 
by  the  deformed  bell-ringer,  Quasimodo, — a  timid  lover — and 
her  ultimate  betrayal  by  Frollo,  whom  she  had  again  re¬ 
pulsed.  Frollo  is  hurled  to  his  death  from  the  tower  of  Notre- 
Dame  by  Quasimodo,  who  goes  and  dies  beside  the  corpse 
of  Esrperalda,  after  her  execution. — Les  Miserables  (1850- 
62),  a  social,  or  symbolic  and  philosophical  novel — or  rather 
several  novels  with  a  central  theme,— is  a  defense  of  social 
outcasts,  with  the  implication  that  society  is  chiefly  to  blame 
for  their  crimes.  As  a  hero  of  repentance  and  redemption 
Jean  Valjean  stands  out  a  beautiful  and  living  character  in 
spite  of  idealization.  After  having  been  imprisoned  for  a 
pardonable  theft  of  bread,  he  escapes,  is  regenerated  by  the 
magnanimity  of  Bishop  Myriel— whom  he  has  robbed,— suc¬ 
ceeds  in  business  under  another  name,  returns  to  prison  to 
save  another  man  from  being  punished  in  his  place,  and 
escapes  again,  only  to  be  relentlessly  pursued  by  the  police 
officer  Javert.  He  adopts  little  Cosette  and  at  his  death  leaves 
her  happy  as  the  wife  of  Marius.1 

B.  THE  SENTIMENTAL  NOVEL 

George  Sand2  (1804-76)  has  a  natural  tendency  toward 
idealized  sentiments  in  a  realistic  setting.  Her  early  novels 

1  Other  historical  novels Merimee  (la  Chronique  du  regne  de 
harles  IX,  1829)  ;  Gautier,  le  Captaine  Fracasse ;  Dumas  the 

Elder  (les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo,  etc.,  pro¬ 
digious  invention,  on  the  outskirts  of  literature)  ;  some  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  works  of  Balzac. 

2  The  d  is  sounded  [sa:d].  This  was  the  pen-name  of  Aurore 
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idealize  passionate  love  at  odds  with  the  conventions  (In¬ 
diana,  1831).  Next  comes  a  period  of  vague  socialism  (le 
Meunier  d’Angibault,  1845).  Then  she  turns  to  Nature, 
which  she  loved,  and  to  peasant  life,  somewhat  idealized  (la 
Mare  au  Diable,  1846).  Finally,  in  the  novel  of  aristocratic 
society,  she  returns  to  the  love  story,  but  without  the  Roman¬ 
tic  exaggeration  and  feminist  theories  of  her  youth  (le  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Villemer,  1861).  She  is  a  good  observer  and  a  dis¬ 
cerning  student  of  passion. — In  la  Mare  au  Diable  a  young 
widower,  father  of  two  attractive  children,  travels  to  a  nearby 
town  to  pay  his  respects  to  a  rich  widow  whom  it  is  thought 
that  he  should  marry,  taking  with  him  “Little  Mary,”  who  is 
to  be  placed  as  a  servant.  The  travellers  lose  their  way  around 
“The  Devil’s  Pool,”  but  the  father  has  an  opportunity  to 
discover  the  merits  of  his  young  companion,  who  has  cared 
like  a  mother  for  his  children,  as  well  as  the  serious  defects 
of  his  proposed  bride.  Mutual  affection  soon  unites  the  true 
lovers. 


C.  THE  ANALYTIC  NOVEL 

The  rhetorical  tendency  of  the  Romantics  had  been  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  novel,  the  true  field  of  which  is  reality.  In  Adolphe 

Dupin,  married  to  and  separated  from  M.  Dudevant,  a  girl  of 
mixed  aristocratic  and  plebeian  blood.  When  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources  she  turned  to  journalism  and  then  to  the  writing  of  novels, 
the  first  of  which  was  done  in  collaboration  with  Jules  Sandeau, 
from  whom  she  borrowed  her  pen-name.  In  the  literary  circle  of  the 
time  she  lived  a  somewhat  stormy  life,  in  which  the  passionate  affair 
with  Musset  was  an  episode  (see  p.  184,  n.  1).  After  her  humanitarian 
period  (1839-48),  she  gave  up  her  bohemian  life  in  Paris  and  settled 
tranquilly  at  her  home  in  Nohant  (in  central  France)  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  producing  many  novels,  improving  her  property,  and 
caring  for  her  grandchildren,  the  friend  of  many  writers,  young 
and  old. 
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(1816)  by  Benjamin  Constant  we  have  an  early  example — 
and  in  Volupte  (1834)  by  Sainte-Beuve  a  somewhat  later 
case — of  the  subjectively  analytic  novel,  a  type  which  thus 
persisted  in  spite  of  Romanticism.  The  analytic  novel  appears 
in  objective  form  in  Stendhal,  and  then  develops,  through 
Balzac’s  novel  of  manners,  to  the  Realism  and  Naturalism  of 
Flaubert  and  Zola.  Simplicity,  exactness,  scientific  pessimism 
— in  contrast  to  the  false  local  color,  the  lyric  psychology, 
and  the  historical  absurdities  of  the  historical  novel — are 
supposed  to  characterize  this  type. 

Stendhal1  (1783-1842)  was  the  first  to  combine  the 
enlarged  Romantic  view  of  the  world  with  the  accurate  study 
of  life,  the  subtle  psychology,  and  the  attention  to  detail  that 
are  the  glory  of  modern  French  fiction.  His  realism  is  psy¬ 
chological,  a  study  of  the  hidden  motives  of  mankind,  which 
his  materialistic  philosophy  pictures  as  intent  solely  upon  the 
struggle  for  happiness.  While  he  thought  the  Romantics 
over-emphatic,  their  influence  is  seen  in  episodes  of  his 
novels,  which  resemble  the  historical  novel  in  a  sense  (le 
Rouge  et  le  Noir,  1830,  and  la  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  1831). 
A  man  of  action  himself,  Stendhal  depicts  heroes  who  push 
energetic  will  to  the  point  of  crime.  He  had  a  great  influence 
upon  criticism  and  the  novel  toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century. 

D.  TOWARD  REALISM:  THE  NOVEL  OF  MANNERS 

Honore  de  Balzac2  (1799-1850)  retains  the  Romantic 
love  of  melodrama,  sentiment,  exceptional  characters,  and 

1  Pronounced  as  if  spelled  “stindal”  [stedal].  Pen-name  of  Henri 
Beyle,  who  was  born  in  Grenoble,  disagreed  with  the  conservative 
views  of  his  family,  saw  army  life  in  Italy  and  Russia  (including 
the  retreat  from  Moscow),  and  lived  most  of  the  latter  half  of  his 
life  in  Italy. 

2  Born  at  Tours,  Balzac  studied  law,  became  notary’s  clerk  and 
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fantastic  plots;  but  he  adds  a  new  sense  of  reality  and  a 
power  to  evoke  with  intense  vitality  the  multitudinous  life 
of  the  France  of  his  time.  While  his  style  has  none  of  Hugo’s 
splendid  technical  power,  his  sense  of  the  real  is  far  superior ; 
he  seems  to  have  seen  his  people  and  to  have  heard  each 
speak  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  And  he  brings  each  scene 
before  us  with  scrupulously  minute  descriptions.  Whether 
he  is  depicting  some  external  material  fact,  such  as  a  room 
or  a  costume,  or  making  one  of  his  people  speak,  the  im¬ 
mediate  impression  of  reality  is  always  there.  But  the  finer 
things  of  life  escape  him:  he  has  much  about  sex,  but  very 
little  love ;  much  about  money  and  other  material  details,  but 
little  spiritual  sublimity  and  no  adequate  reaction  to  Nature; 
many  powerfully  ugly  or  contemptible  characters,  but  few  ad¬ 
mirable  ones, — he  describes  virtue  and  grace  less  effectively 
than  vulgarity  and  vice.  He  was  interested  in  human  beings 
and  in  social  relations,  and  fitted  his  novels  into  a  scheme 
which  he  called  la  Come  die  humaine ;  this  series  of  novels  he 
classified  as  scenes  from  private,  provincial,  Parisian,  political, 
military,  and  country  life.  They  do  not  form  a  connected  nar¬ 
rative,  but  the  same  characters  recur  many  times. 

Notable  novels  are:  les  Chouans  (1829),  Gobseck  (1830), 
Eugenie  Grandet  (1833),  le  Pere  Goriot  "(i834)>  la  Re¬ 
cherche  de  I’absolu  (1834),  le  Cure  de  Village  (1839-46), 
la  Cousine  Bette  (1846),  le  Cousin  Pons  (1847). — Eugenie 
Grandet  is  a  study  of  avarice.  Old  Grandet  is  so  dominated 
by  his  passion  for  money  that  he  drives  a  sharp  bargain  in 
settling  the  estate  of  his  bankrupt  brother,  interferes  in  the 

printer,  but,  in  spite  of  family  disapproval,  turned  to  literature.  Al¬ 
ways  in  debt,— the  victim  of  unlucky  speculation  or  extravagant 
tastes,— he  was  ever  harassed  by  lack  of  money:  hence  his  unremit¬ 
ting  toil  in  the  production  of  his  novels,  hence  also  the  place  money 
has  in  his  picture  of  life.  After  a  correspondence  of  15  years  he 
married  a  wealthy  Polish  woman,  Countess  Hanska,  and  died  a  few 
months  later. 
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spontaneous  love  between  his  daughter  Eugenie  and  her 
cousin  Charles,  persuades  Eugenie  to  sign  away  her  rights  in 
his  favor,  and  grasps  at  the  golden  crucifix  brought  to  him  on 
his  deathbed.  After  his  death,  Eugenie,  very  rich  and  still 
loving  Charles — who,  in  ignorance  of  her  fortune,  has  de¬ 
serted  her, — settles  her  uncle’s  affairs  more  honorably,  con¬ 
tracts  a  Platonic  marriage,  and  lives  for  good  works. — “Old 
Goriot”  is  the  fatuous  father  who  lives  to  experience  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  two  heartless  daughters  for  whom  he  has  spent 
his  life  and  to  whom  he  has  given  almost  his  last  sou.  They 
permit  him  to  die  unattended  in  a  miserable  boarding-house, 
while  they  keep  up  their  life  of  pleasure  and  splendor,  in  the 
midst  of  money  losses  and  marital  infidelity. 


E.  THE  TALE  (“NOUVELLE”)  1  OF  MERIMEE 

Prosper  Merimee2  (1803-70),  who  published  a  series  of 
nouvelles  in  periodicals  between  1829  and  1840,  is  concise  and 
realistic  in  mid-Romanticism.  His  work,  less  massive  than 
Balzac’s,  tends  even  more  toward  impersonal  realism.  He 
seeks  dramatic  effects  through  carefully  observed  details  more 
compactly  told  than  in  Balzac’s  work.  The  lyric  effusion 
of  the  Romantics  is  replaced  by  analysis  of  character, 
their  local  color  by  a  study  of  manners  and  milieu,  their 

1  See  Alphabetical  List  of  Definitions. 

2  Merimee  was  a  man  of  distinction,  born  in  Paris,  who  held  sev¬ 
eral  official  positions.  Thanks  to  his  relations  with  the  Montijo  fam¬ 
ily  in  Spain,  to  which  the  Empress  Eugenie  (wife  of  Napoleon  III) 
belonged,  he  was  in  favor  at  court.  In  1853  he  was  made  senator. 
He  travelled  much,  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  He  began  his  literary 
career  with  two  hoaxes,— le  Theatre  de  Clara  Gasul,  purporting  to 
be  plays  by  a  Spanish  woman,  and  la  Guzla,  the  work  of  a  supposed 
Illyrian  poet. 
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subjective  declamation  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  themselves.  In  his  short  stories  (l’ Enlevement  de 
la  redoute,  Matteo  Falcone,  Tamango ),  as  well  as  in  his 
longer  tales  ( Colombo ,  1840,  Carmen,  1847),  he  depicts 
strong  emotions  and  tragic  subjects — with  apparently  a  cruel 
delight  in  dreadful  scenes,  but  with  care  and  restraint  in 
expression.  His  situations  are  exceptional,  but  true  of  the 
regions  in  which  he  places  them.  Merimee  subordinates 
morals  and  everything  else  to  artistic  effect  and  thus  suggests 
the  transition  to  the  next  period  of  objectivity.  His  pictur¬ 
esque  concrete  style  marks  an  advance  over  Stendhal’s  rather 
lifeless  narrati ve^r-Carmen  is  the  Gypsy  girl  for  the  mad 
love  of  whom  a  Spanish  soldier  has  deserted  and  become 
smuggler  and  brigand.  When  he  is  convinced  that  she  no 
longer  loves  him,  he  kills  her.  This  story  is  the  basis  of 
Bizet’s  familiar  opera  by  the  same  name. 

VI.  History  in  the  Romantic  Period 

Before  the  19th  century,  history  had  been  but  little  and 
imperfectly  cultivated  in  France.  Only  Bossuet,  Montesquieu, 
and  Voltaire  stand  out  as  historians,  one  biassed  by  his  the¬ 
ology,  the  second  a  political  philosopher,  and  the  third,  though 
a  true  historian,  full  of  anticlerical  prejudice.  History  is  an 
achievement  of  the  19th  century,  a  period  in  which  there  is 
more  liberty  to  pursue  truth,  much  new  historical  material 
(e.  g.,  the  publication  of  the  Memoires  of  Saint-Simon),  an 
increase  of  the  historical  sense  and  of  interest  in  the  past 
(stimulated  by  Chateaubriand  and  Walter  Scott),  and 
keener  interest  in  the  history  of  France  favored  by  the  patri¬ 
otic  fervor  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  and  the  ensuing  party 
strife.  Two  currents  of  historical  study  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished:  (1)  The  Revival  of  the  Past,  as  in  Thierry:  (2) 
Philosophical  History,  as  in  Guizot. 
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A.  NARRATIVE  HISTORY 

Thierry  (1795-1856;  Conquete  de  I’Angleterre  par  les 
N ormands,  Recits  des  temps  merovingiens )  believed  history 
to  be  explained  by  the  conflict  between  the  conquering  and 
the  conquered  races,  and  he  chose  subjects  suited  to  his 
theory;  this  bias  weakens  the  value  of  his  work.  Though 
eager  for  original  documents,  his  critical  power  was  not  of 
the  keenest;  but,  through  his  literary  value  and  dramatic 
interest,  he  remains,  in  spite  of  philosophical  aspirations,  a 
model  of  sober  and  yet  picturesque  narration,  with  sincere 
devotion  to  the  truth  as  he  conceived  it.  He  was  the  first 
to  establish  from  facts  the  particular  character  of  a  pe¬ 
riod. 


B.  PHILOSOPHICAL  HISTORY 

!•  Guizot  (1787-1874),  a  devout  Protestant  and  a  lib¬ 
eral,  seeks  causes,  logical  connections  and  lessons  in  history. 
He  based  his  sincere  and  solid  work  upon  original  docu¬ 
ments,  but  his  interest  lay  in  ideas  rather  than  in  facts.  He 
studied  the  English  Revolution,  Civilization  in  Europe,  Civ¬ 
ilization  in  France,  and  wrote  many  other  historical  studies, 
including  a  biography  of  Washington. 

2.  De  Tocqueville  (1805-59),  an  illustrious  disciple  of 
Montesquieu,  was  a  student  of  American  democracy  in  its 
geographical  background,  historical  causes,  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  organization  (/a  Democratie  en  Amerique').  He  also 
wrote  I’Ancien  regime  et  la  revolution,  showing  that  the 
Revolution  was  the  natural  consequence  of  ancient  social  and 
political  tendencies. 
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c.  “histoire  integrale” 

Jules  Michelet1  (1798-1874)  works  for  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  life  of  the  past  through  minute  details, 
uniting  wide  learning  with  imagination,  and  treating  men  as 
symbols  of  their  time.  He  writes  vividly  as  a  poet,  treating 
the  facts  imaginatively  in  a  highly  wrought  style;  and  he 
suffers  from  a  democratic  prejudice.  His  Histoire  de  France, 
at  which  he  worked  from  1830  to  1868,  is  an  epic,  a  master¬ 
piece  of  Romantic  art,  parts  of  which  are  so  colored  as  not  to 
be  reliable.  He  was  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  history.2 

VII.  Political,  Religious,  and  Philosophical  Thought 

In  the  Romantic  Period  writers  did  not  guide  opinion  as 
they  had  done  in  the  18th  century.  The  Romantics  were 
artists  rather  than  thinkers,  and  the  thinkers  of  the  period 
were  rarely  artists. 

A.  POLITICAL  THINKERS 

Political  debates,  stifled  by  the  Empire,  were  resumed 
under  the  Restoration  in  1815.  The  pamphlets  of  P.-L. 
Courier  (1772-1825),  relentless  adversary  of  the  “legiti- 

1  Michelet,  the  son  of  a  poor  Parisian  printer,  was  a  brilliant  stu¬ 
dent  in  school.  He  held  a  post  in  the  National  Archives  and  was 
appointed  to  teach  in  the  ficole  normale,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France.  He  favored  the  Revolution  of  ’48  but  was  retired 
to  private  life  by  the  Empire  for  his  democratic  views  and  his  inde¬ 
pendence. 

2  Thiers,  Mignet,  Quinet,  and  De  Barante  may  also  be  mentioned 
among  historians. 
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mists,”  helped  to  overturn  the  Restoration.  Under  the  July 
Monarchy  (1830-48)  the  names  of  Guizot,  Thiers,  and 
Lamartine  may  be  mentioned  among  orators. 

B.  PREACHERS  AND  RELIGIOUS  WRITERS 

Catholic  religious  ideas  revived  under  the  Restoration 
through  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand  and  the  monarchy. 

1.  Lammenais  (1782-1854)  was  a  liberal  priest  who 
tried  to  adapt  Catholicism  to  modern  society,  and  was  finally 
condemned  at  Rome.  He  created  a  great  stir  by  his  Essai  sur 
Vindifference  en  matiere  de  religion  and  his  Paroles  d’an 
croyant. 

2.  Joseph  de  Maistre  (1754-1821)  was  a  very  dogmatic 
conservative,  and  an  abstract  doctrinaire  of  admirable  per¬ 
sonal  qualities.  He  attacked  the  18th  century  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  defended  absolute  monarchy  and  opposed  local 
autonomy  in  religion.  He  explained  the  ways  of  Providence 
and  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  by  reference  to  the 
Fall  of  Man.1 

3.  Lacordaire  (1802-61)  was  a  brilliant  preacher  who, 
though  obediently  orthodox,  sought  to  reconcile  the  Church 
with  modern  life, — dogma  with  liberty — boldly  attacking  all 
questions,  trying  to  prove  Christianity  liberal  and  democratic. 

C.  PHILOSOPHERS 

i.  In  philosophy  the  master  of  the  generation  is  the  some¬ 
what  vague  “eclectic,”  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  whose 
Du  Vrai,  du  Beau  et  du  Bien  is  the  work  of  an  idealistic  ad¬ 
versary  of  18th  century  materialism,  tending  to  pantheism  at 

1  Considerations  sur  la  France  (1796).  Du  Pape  (1819),  Soirees 
de  Saint  Petersbourg,  ou  Entreticns  sur  le  gouvernement  temp  or  el  de 
la  Providence  (1821). 
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first,  and  later  to  more  orthodox  views.  After  1830  he  turned 
to  political  activity.1 

2.  Auguste  Comte2  (i79^-i^57)>  founder  of  Positiv¬ 
ism,  belongs  chronologically  to  this  period,  though  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  strongest  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  Posi¬ 
tivism  is  a  philosophy  teaching  that  man  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  anything  but  phenomena,  and  that  even  this 
knowledge  is  merely  relative.  Comte  applied  to  social  phe¬ 
nomena  the  methods  of  science,  renouncing  the  search  for 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  universe,  seeking  only  the  laws 
to  which  man  is  subject,  and  hoping  to  found  a  kind  of 
“social  physics,”  based  upon  a  study  of  facts  by  the  methods 
of  experimental  science.  ( Cours  de  Philosophic  positive, 
1 830—42 ;  Systems  de  Politique  positive  instituant  la  religion 

de  rhumanite,  1851-54.) 

VIII.  Criticism 

1.  Nisard  (1806-88)  continues  the  dogmatic  criticism  of 
the  Boileau  type,  with  its  fixed  rules  of  art  and  taste  by 
which  all  literature  must  be  judged.  He  admires  the  classics 
of  the  17th  century,  condemns  the  18th  century,  and  is  very 
hostile  to  the  Romantics. 

2.  Villemain  (1790-1867),  a  man  of  ideas,  somewhat 
superficial  but  widely  read,  who  takes  account  of  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  inaugurates  the  new  criticism  which  brings  in 
biography,  history,  and  comparative  literature,  continuing  the 

1  Jouffroy  (1796-1842)  was  one  of  Cousin’s  most  famous  pupils. 

2  Comte  was  a  brilliant  student.  His  first  teaching  of  positivism 
was  undertaken  in  a  course  of  private  lectures,  interrupted  by  a 
mental  upset  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  suicide.  Subsequently 
he  was  appointed  to  various  posts  in  the  Ecole  polytechnique,  but 
was  dismissed  as  a  result  of  dissensions.  In  his  later  life  he  had  to 
live  on  the  charity  of  friends. 
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sympathetic  expository  type  already  seen  in  Madame  de 
Stael. 

3.  Charles-Augustin  Sainte-Beuve  1  (1804-69);  Cre¬ 
ator  of  Modern  French  Criticism. — Sainte-Beuve,  the 
greatest  exponent  of  the  modern  undogmatic,  scientific  ex¬ 
planatory  attitude  in  literary  criticism,  was  first  associated 
with  the  Romantic  group,  but  drifted  away  from  them. 
Besides  an  early  and  not  successful  attempt  in  Romantic 
verse  and  the  novel,  he  wrote  his  Tableau  de  la  poesie 
frangaise  au  XVIme  siecle  (1828,  connecting  the  Roman¬ 
tics  with  the  Pleiade),  also  weekly  feuilletons  and  other 
articles  known  as  Portraits  litteraires  (from  1829)  and 
Causeries  du  lundi  (from  1850),  as  well  as  an  Histoire  de  > 
Port-Royal  (a  series  of  portraits  of  some  17th  century 
worthies),  and  a  study  called  Chateaubriand  et  son  groupe 
litteraire  (i860).  Undisputed  master  of  criticism  from  about 
1840  to  1865,  Sainte-Beuve  forms  a  convenient  link  between 
the  Romantic  period  and  the  Realistic.  He  passed  from  Ro¬ 
manticism  to  Realism,  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  part  played 
by  personal  feeling,  omitting  no  pains  to  get  the  facts,  with¬ 
out  artistic,  moral,  or  religious  bias;  as  far  as  possible  he 
seeks  to  write  the  natural  history  of  minds,  but  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  sympathy.  Villemain  had  traced  the  gen¬ 
eral  lines;  Sainte-Beuve  specializes  in  individuals.  While  he 
makes  of  criticism  less  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  or  fixed 
rules  than  it  had  been  before  him,  he  does  not  attain  entire 
impartiality  in  regard  to  his  contemporaries,  of  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  jealous.  Famous  causeries  are : — Qu’est-ce 

1  Sainte-Beuve  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  He  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  classical  education,  followed  by  medical  studies  which, 
though  not  completed,  may  perhaps  have  inclined  him  to  the  scientific 
method.  He  was  professor  at  the  College  de  France  and  the  ficole 
normale,  a  member  of  the  Academy  and  a  senator. 
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qu’un  classique ?  and  those  on  Chateaubriand  and  the  Pensees 
of  Pascal. 

IX.  The  End  of  the  Period 

When  Balzac  died  in  1850,  Romanticism  was  practically 
exhausted.  It  had  revolutionized  prose,  recreated  poetry,  and 
liberated  the  drama.  But  its  very  spirit  of  change  and  hostility 
to  fixed  rules  led  the  way  to  its  own  suppression,  for,  since 
it  taught  that  art  lived  by  experiment,  it  was  forced  to  yield 
to  further  advance. 

III.  THIRD  PERIOD:  1850-1890 
(THE  AGE  OF  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS) 

Historical  Background 

The  Second  Empire:  Napoleon  III,  1852-1870. 
Louis-Napoleon,  nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  founded 
the  second  Empire  as  a  result  of  a  coup  d’etat,  and  ruled  as 
Napoleon  III.  Since  he  controlled  the  personnel  of  both  the 
Senat  and  the  Corps  legislate,  and  since  there  was  no  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  new  emperor  ruled  with  absolute  power.  In 
spite  of  his  promise  of  peace,  .he  was  engaged  in  war  during 
most  of  his  reign.  In  the  Crimean  War  (1854-6),  he  joined 
England  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  taking  Constantinople. 
At  the  request  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  minister, 
Cavour,  he  entered  into  the  War  of  Liberation  in  Italy  to 
drive  out  the  Austrians,  and  aided  the  Italians  to  win  vic¬ 
tories  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  In  return  for  this  assistance, 
though  after  negotiations  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the 
Italians,  Savoie  and  Nice  were  given  to  France  and  were  oc¬ 
cupied  after  a  favorable  plebiscite.  The  conquest  of  Algeria 
continued,  and  part  of  Cochin-China  was  also  won  by 
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France;  but  a  costly  expedition  into  Mexico,  originating  in 
intervention  in  favor  of  French  banking  interests,  and  abet¬ 
ting  the  attempt  to  make  an  Austrian  prince,  Maximilian, 
emperor  of  that  country,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Franco-Prussian  War,  1870-1. — In  the  meantime 
Prussia,  under  Bismarck,  had  assumed  the  hegemony  of 
Germany.  When  the  throne  of  Spain  was  offered  to  a  cousin 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  named  Leopold,  France  protested 
and  Leopold  withdrew.  Instigated  by  the  French  war  party, 
Napoleon  now  demanded  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
promise  never  to  permit  Leopold  to  reign  in  Spain.  As  a 
result  of  a  refusal  (apparently  misrepresented  by  Bismarck 
to  suit  his  own  ends)  a  declaration  of  war  was  brought  about 
in  July  1870.  France  was  wholly  unprepared  and  suffered  a 
succession  of  disastrous  defeats — Reichshoffen,  Gravelotte, 
etc.;  while  Bazaine  with  one  army  was  idle  at  Metz,  Mac- 
Mahon’s  army  and  the  Emperor  himself  were  captured  at 
Sedan. 

The  Third  Republic  (1870  1  to  date). — The  Republic 
was  proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1870,  as  the  Germans  were  approach¬ 
ing  Paris.  The  desperate  efforts  of  Gambetta  for  a  revival  of 
military  power  were  fruitless.  Bazaine  surrendered  his  army 
in  October;  and  in  January,  1871,  after  a  heroic  resistance, 
Paris  capitulated.  Thiers  was  elected  chief  of  the  executive 
power  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Frankfort  by  which  France 
paid  a  heavy  indemnity  and  lost  the  province  of  Alsace  and 
part  of  Lorraine.  Thus  ended  the  Second  Empire  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  By  the  development  of  railways,  telegraph  lines, 
and  great  banks,  France  had  been  commercially  enriched;  a 
liberal  internal  social  policy  had  been  pursued,  and  in  1869 
some  of  the  old  liberties  were  restored ;  but  the  blunders  in 
Mexico  and  German  affairs  were  fatal. 

1  Strictly  speaking  from  1875,  since  in  the  period  1870-5  France 
was  under  a  “provisional  republic.” 
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The  Commune  followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  This 
was  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Paris  that  was  put  down 
after  fearful  civil  strife. 

Although  the  National  Assembly  which  controlled  French 
affairs  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  would  have  preferred  a 
king,  it  could  not  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  Legiti¬ 
mists,  Orleanists  and  Imperialists;  accordingly  the  present 
Republic  came  into  being,  with  its  Senate  (elected  by  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  municipal  councils),  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(elected  by  popular  vote),  and  president  (elected  for  seven 
years  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  together).  MacMahon  fol¬ 
lowed  Thiers  as  president ;  he  resigned  in  1879,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Grevy  (1879-87),  who  was  followed  by  Sadi 
Carnot  (1887-94).  In  the  later  eighties  the  Republic  was 
harassed  and  threatened  by  the  ultimately  unsuccessful  in¬ 
trigues  of  an  adventurer,  General  Boulanger,  an  army  officer 
who  was  backed  by  both  radicals  and  monarchists. 

Political  rather  than  social  problems  occupied  the  minds  of 
men  during  the  Second  Empire  and  the  early  days  of  the 
Third  Republic.  The  Empire,  of  course,  checked  socialism ;  it 
was  kept  busy  standing  its  ground  on  the  one  hand  against 
the  Republicans,  and  on  the  other  against  the  Orleanist  and 
Legitimist  claimants  to  the  throne.  Then  came  the  struggle 
of  the  Republic  to  organize  and  save  France  after  1870,  its 
ultimately  successful  contests  with  monarchical  opponents, 
and  the  conflict  between  clericals  and  anticlericals,— the 
Church  having  entered  the  political  field.  Subsequently  social 
problems  replaced  political.  Gambetta  stands  out  among  the 
numerous  orators  under  the  Republic. 


Literature 

I.  General  View  of  the  Period  in  Literature  and  Thought 

The  Romantic  Revolt  was  soon  past,  and  an  age  of  criti- 
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cism  and  Realism  set  in.  In  life  and  thought,  as  well  as  in 
art,  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand  and  Rousseau  seems 
ended  by  the  mid-century.  Scientific  positivism,  rather  than 
religious  faith,  rules  opinion ;  material  interests  prevail  over 
the  moral  and  spiritual ;  science  inspires  the  elect,  but  prac¬ 
tical  materialism  and  skepticism,  stressing  success  and  com¬ 
fort,  control  the  multitude.1  Darwin  and  Bernard  in  science, 
and  Comte,  Taine  and  Renan  in  philosophy  and  history, 
are  the  most  powerful  intellectual  influences. 

The  trend  toward  greater  objectivity  and  restraint  in  lit¬ 
erature,  already  seen  somewhat  in  Musset,  and  markedly 
in  Gautier,  Stendhal,  Balzac  and  Merimee,  is  definitive  by 
1850.  The  most  important  results  of  the  new  attitude  are 
seen  in  prose  fiction,  in  which  Realism  and  Naturalism 
reign  from  about  1850  to  about  1890.  Just  as  the  transition 
from  Romanticism  to  Realism  was  not  abrupt  and  instan¬ 
taneous,  so  Realism  merges  into  Naturalism  imperceptibly; 
in  fact  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  separate  the  two  by  sharp 
definitions,  beyond  the  general  statement  that  the  latter  ex¬ 
aggerates  materialistic,  pessimistic,  determinist  views,  makes 
much  of  the  “documentation”  of  the  novel,  and  seeks  the 
physiological  explanation  for  conduct.  Poetry  and  the  drama 
went  through  the  same  phase  of  revulsion  from  imagina¬ 
tion  and  sentiment  to  reality  and  objectivity,  but  at  not  quite 
the  same  moment  nor  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  novel. 

While  the  new  school  was  a  reaction  against  Romanticism, 
it  drew  from  the  earlier  movement  many  elements  that  en¬ 
tered  into  its  composition ;  it  was  not  a  return  to  old- 
fashioned  Classicism.  The  new  ideal  was  to  combine  the  di¬ 
versity  of  the  Romantics  with  the  form  and  deliberate  artistry 
of  the  17th  century, — but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  golden 
mean  not  really  attained  by  many. 

The  Realism  of  the  19th  century  is  unlike  17th  century 

1  Lanson. 
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classical  psychological  Realism,  for  it  seeks  to  portray  the 
whole  of  Nature  (external  as  well  as  internal — or  perhaps 
even  emphasizing  the  external  rather  than  the  internal),  it 
is  “documented,”  all-inclusive,  and  preferably  individual; 
whereas  the  older  or  classical  Realism  is  selective,  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  general.  Modern  Realism  differs  also  in  being 
(or  believing  itself)  “scientific,”  unmoral,  indifferent,  un¬ 
esthetic. 

About  1880  poetry  begins  to  return  to  subtler  art  forms 
with  the  Symbolistic  movement,  running  parallel  to  later 
Naturalism  in  the  novel  and  the  drama.  In  the  decade  1880- 
1890  there  is  an  evident  weakening  of  the  power  of  Natural¬ 
ism  and  scientific  dogmatism.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
there  is  a  new  burst  of  Romanticism,  somewhat  chastened  by 
the  schooling  under  Realism  and  Symbolism. 

Some  idea  of  the  scientific,  social  and  intellectual  back¬ 
ground  of  this  period  may  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of 
the  work  that  was  being  done  at  the  time  in  science,  philoso¬ 
phy,  criticism,  and  history. 

II.  Science,  Philosophy  and  Criticism 

In  this  period  writers  were  much  influenced  by  philosophers 
and  especially  by  scientists.  The  steadying  influence  of  sci¬ 
ence  helped  to  bring  literature  back  to  simplicity  and  truth 
after  the  exaggerations  of  Romanticism. 

The  best  art  is  now  objective  observation,  soberly  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  but  the  lyric  impulse  is  somewhat  checked,  and  the 
“scientific”  pretensions  of  some  Naturalistic  novelists  are  ex¬ 
cessive.  During  this  period  criticism  exercised  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  upon  literature,  being  the  channel  through  which  the 
spirit  of  history,  philosophy,  and  science  reached  literary 
artists.  The  work  of  Sainte-Beuve  in  criticism  continues. 

Besides  Charles  Darwin,  the  English  scientist  (1809- 
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82),  the  great  scientific  influence  in  France  is  that  of  Claude 
Bernard  (1813-78),  whose  work  in  experimental  medicine, 
with  its  absolute  respect  for  the  facts,  is  a  great  date  in  the 
history  of  ideas.1 

The  diffusion  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  literature  and  life 
was  also  in  part  due  to  and  in  part  represented  by  the 
Positivism  of  Auguste  Comte  (see  page  203),  whose 
great  influence  can  be  traced  in  his  disciples,  Littre  and 
Taine. 

Hippolyte  Taine2  (1828-93),  historian,  philosopher, 
critic,  theorist  of  Naturalistic  and  “scientific”  literature, 
taught  determinism  in  art,  according  to  which  each  artist  is 
the  result  of  Race  (innate  qualities),  Milieu  (environment), 
and  Moment  (dominating  idea  of  the  time),  working  upon 
his  Master  Facility  (i.  e.  nature)  ;  see  his  Histoire  de  la  li¬ 
terature  anglaise,  La  Fontaine  et  ses  fables,  Philosophie  de 
I’art.  L’ Intelligence  links  psychology  to  physiology  and  recog¬ 
nizes  in  man  only  sensations  and  instincts.  His  experimental 
method  (notes  taken  of  small  but  significant  facts)  and  his 
preference  for  abnormal  cases  had  a  tremendous  influence 
from  1863  on.  Taine  makes  literary  criticism  more  exact  but 
too  dogmatic ;  and  his  collection  of  “significant”  facts  is  not 
without  suspicion  of  being  a  selection  of  facts  favorable  to 
his  theories. 


III.  History 

In  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century  a  feeling  for  the  past 
had  been  acquired,  but  Romanticism  and  the  contemporary 

1  Pasteur  (1822-95)  and  other  distinguished  scientists  are  not  im¬ 
portant  in  literature. 

2  Taine’s  career  is  marked  by  seriousness,  moral  austerity,  and  bril¬ 
liance  as  a  student.  In  the  reaction  after  1848  he  was  harassed  on 
account  of  his  independence,  and  retired  from  academic  life,  de- 
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political  atmosphere  gave  an  artistic  and  political  twist  to 
writers  like  Thierry,  Guizot,  Michelet.  Critical  methods,  along 
with  the  general  movement  toward  scientific  exactness,  were 
learned  in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  The  founders  of 
the  newer  history  are  Renan,  and  Taine.1 

1.  Ernest  Renan  2  (1823-92),  a  subtle  idealist,  a  lucid 
and  sincere  artist,  had  an  immense  influence  in  the  direction 
of  sympathetic  but  objective  study  of  religious  history.  He 
renounced  the  priesthood  for  intellectual  reasons  and  turned 
to  historical  studies.  His  chief  work  is  a  study  of  the  Origines 
du  christianisme ,  the  Vie  de  Jesus  (1863)  being  a  landmark 
in  the  rationalized  investigation  of  the  subject.  A  passionate 
lover  of  science  as  he  understood  it,  he  eliminates  a  priori  all 
possibility  of  the  miraculous  and  the  divine.  In  the  Avenir  de 
la  science  he  paints  an  enthusiastic  picture  of  the  leligion 
of  the  future”  which  guarantees  progress  through  impartial 
love  of  the  truth. 

2.  Taine  (see  above),  a  more  austere  historian,  is  logical, 
clear  and  vivid.  As  in  criticism,  so  in  history  he  seeks  the 
biological  laws  for  human  phenomena,  attempting  to  treat 
in  the  same  way  the  moral  and  the  natural  sciences.  For  him, 

voting  himself  to  private  study  and  writing;  but  from  1864  he  was 
for  twenty  years  professor  at  the  Fcole  des  Beaux-Arts.  His  interest 
in  history  developed  after  1870.  Just  before  his  death  he  entered  the 
Protestant  communion. 

1  With  Fustel  de  Coulanges  (1830-89),  not  a  commanding  figure 
in  literature,  but  the  most  complete  representative  of  the  scientific 
spirit  in  historical  writing. 

2  In  his  pious  childhood  in  Brittany,  Renan  was  destined  for  the 
priesthood;  but  his  faith  was  lost  during  his  theological  studies, 
and  he  turned  to  philology  and  religious  history.  His  thesis  for  the 
doctorate  was  on  the  Arab  philosopher  Averroes.  In  i860  he  was 
sent  on  an  archeological  mission  to  the  East,  where  he  lost  a  beloved 
sister.  Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  College  de  France,  but  because  of  his  radical  views  his  course 
was  suppressed  until  1870.  He  was  elected  to  the  academy  in  1878. 
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the  development  of  France  is  like  that  of  an  insect  ( Origines 
de  la  France  contemporaine) .  His  method  of  grouping  all 
characteristics  of  the  great  figures  of  history  around  some 
outstanding  trait  (the  master  faculty)  leads  to  exaggeration, 
but  makes  good  reading. 

IV.  The  Novel:  Realism  and  Naturalism 

As  lyric  poetry  dominates  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  so  the  novel  is  supreme  in  the  second  half ;  objectivity 
replaces  subjectivity.  In  the  novel  itself  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  restraint  and  reality  had  already  begun  in  Stendhal, 
in  the  maturer  work  of  Sand,  in  Balzac,  and  in  Merimee.  In 
Flaubert  the  new  spirit  is  called  Realism.  The  novelists  who 
followed  him  are  usually  labeled  “Naturalists,”  but  these 
classifications  cannot  be  sharply  defined.  Although  influenced 
by  Flaubert,  the  Naturalists  fail  to  attain  his  balance  between 
observation  and  art.  They  aspire  to  “science,”  and  seek  to 
found  the  psychology  of  fiction  upon  physiology.  The  novel 
becomes  for  them  a  laboratory  experiment,  and  the  collection 
of  data  the  novelist’s  first  duty.  They  betray  great  interest  in 
the  lower  classes  and  in  depressing  or  brutal  aspects  of  life. 

1.  Gustave  Flaubert1  (1821-80),  Creator  of  the 
Realistic  Novel,  who  accomplished  the  separation  of  fiction 
from  Romantic  unreality,  combined  Balzac’s  power  of  ob¬ 
servation  with  Merimee’s  art.  Flaubert  worked  by  a  method 

1  Flaubert’s  was  a  poetic,  imaginative  temperament  framed  in  an 
uneventful  bourgeois  life,  not  exempt  from  family  sorrows.  To  please 
his  father— a  surgeon  in  Rouen— he  studied  law.  In  1843  he  suffered 
a  nervous  crisis  which  left  its  mark  upon  him;  thereafter  he  lived 
quietly  at  Croisset,  near  Rouen,  leaving  only  for  frequent  visits  to 
Paris  and  for  trips  to  Corsica,  Italy,  the  Orient,  and  Tunis  (the 
last  with  Salammbo  in  mind).  He  devoted  his  life  to  his  friends 
(George  Sand,  Sainte-Beuve,  the  Goncourts,  Daudet,  Zola,  and 
Maupassant),  and  to  unremitting  literary  labors.  Madame  Bovary, 
and  the  lawsuit  which  it  brought  about,  first  made  him  famous. 
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of  accumulation,  relying  for  his  effect  upon  the  “convincing 
veracity  of  details.”  He  wrote  laboriously  and  slowly,  and  is 
thus  among  the  greatest  of  writers  in  the  technical  sense  as 
a  creator  of  faultless  sentences.  While  he  sought  complete 
objectivity,  he  could  not  always  conceal  his  contempt  for 
common  humanity,  and  his  preference  for  somber  happenings 
is  always  evident.  By  his  temperament,  by  some  of  his  ad¬ 
mirations,  by  his  hatred  of  middle  class  convention  and 
mediocrity,  and  his  liking  for  the  strange  and  exotic,  he  was 
Romantic ;  but  he  controlled  his  temperament  and  eliminated 
himself  from  his  work. — Madame  Bovary  (1857),  a  Realistic 
and  depressing  psychological  study  of  provincial  bourgeois 
life,  is  a  sordid  but  simple  and  touching  story  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  misunderstood  wife  of  a  stupid  country  doctor,  who 
forgets  husband  and  child  in  a  series  of  illicit  affairs,  and  who 
finally  commits  suicide  in  despair. — L’  Education  sentimentale 
(1869)  is  a  still  more  depressing  study  of  the  slow  atrophy,  in 
a  monotonous  small  town,  of  a  mediocre  soul  once  full  of 
idealistic  dreams. — In  Salammbo  (1862)  1 2  we  have  a  some¬ 
what  wearisome  but  extremely  powerful  picture  of  the  Car¬ 
thage  of  the  Punic  Wars,  based  upon  vast  archeological  eru¬ 
dition — a  strictly  objective  and  unsentimental  historical  novel, 
but  with  Flaubert’s  penchant  for  misery.  It  tells  of  the  revolt 
of  Hamilcar’s  mercenaries,  their  temporary  triumph  and  ul¬ 
timate  destruction.  Salammbo,  daughter  of  Hamilcar,  dies  in 
despair  after  the  execution  of  the  barbarian  Mat'ho,  whom  she 
loved  —The  most  distinguished  of  Flaubert’s  Trois  Contes 
(short  stories)  is  un  Cceur  simple. 

2.  The  Goncourt  Brothers  2  (Edmond  1822-96;  Jules 

1  The  year  erf  the  completion  of  Hugo’s  les  Miser ables.  Salammbo 
is  pronounced  [salambo]. 

2  Being  financially  independent,  the  Goncourt  brothers  were  able 
to  indulge  a  taste  for  art  by  study  and  travel.  They  also  worked  in 
the  historical  field,  turning  at  last  to  literature. 
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1830-70)  are  important  in  the  development  of  Naturalism. 
Trained  by  historical  studies  in  patient  research  for  exact 
details,  they  brought  to  the  novel  a  passion  for  “documenta¬ 
tion,”  usually  transferring  to  their  fiction  authentic  occur¬ 
rences  from  real  life,  not  infrequently  recorded  in  their  im¬ 
portant  Journal.  They  preferred,  however,  the  abnormal,  and 
were  not  free  from  the  illusion  that  “reality”  increases  in 
proportion  to  coarseness.  Renee  Mauperin  (1864)  is  a  psy¬ 
chological  study  of  the  contemporary  young  girl ;  Germinie 
Lacerteux  (1865),  their  most  realistic  novel,  studies  the 
servant. 

3.  Smile  Zola1  (1840-1902’),  Theorist  of  Natural¬ 
ism,  has  more  imagination  than  observation,  in  spite  of  his 
theories  and  his  scientific  claims ;  he  distorts  data,  romanti¬ 
cizes  situations,  personifies  inanimate  objects,  and  seems 
never  to  have  realized  the  difference  between  the  laboratory 
and  the  novel  as  a  field  for  scientific  experiment.  For  him  hu¬ 
manity  is  nothing  beyond  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  or 
nutritive  life.  While  often  coarse  and  brutal,  he  is  powerful; 
and  in  spite  of  the  baseness  of  his  characters,  and  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  their  lives,  he  has  faith  in  the  ideal  of  justice  and 
humanity.  In  a  series  of  novels  he  seeks  to  explain  by  heredity 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  family. — 
Germinal  (1885)  deals  with  a  mining  community  during  a 
strike. — La  Debacle  (1892)  pictures  the  collapse  of  France 

1  Zola,  son  of  an  Italian  engineer,  passed  his  early  years  in  priva¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  recognition.  For  a  time  he  held  a  position  with 
the  publishing  house  of  Hachette,  but  soon  he  devoted  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  journalism  and  literature.  In  the  Dreyfus  affair  his 
courageous  love  of  justice  displayed  itself  in  favor  of  one  whom 
he  felt  to  be  a  victim.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  reformer,  and 
a  lover  of  truth  as  he  saw  it,  but  intolerant.  His  principles  and 
his  methods  have  been  the  center  of  some  controversy.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Flaubert,  Daudet,  the  Goncourt  brothers,  and 
Turgeniev. 
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in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  Commune,  relating  noth¬ 
ing  but  incompetence,  misery,  and  gloom. — L’Assommoir 
(1877)  depicts  the  evils  of  alcoholism  and  satirizes  the 
Parisian  ouvrier. — Zola  occasionally  wrote  in  gentler  moods, 
e.  g.  Contes  d  Ninon,  une  Page  d’aniour,  le  Reve. 

4.  Alphonse  Daudet  1  (1840-97),  “The  French  Dick¬ 
ens,”  though  sometimes  called  a  Naturalist,  is  rather  a  kindly 
Realist  with  a  Romantic  imagination.  He  is  the  slave  of  no 
theory,  and  he  differs  from  the  Naturalists  through  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  colorful  and  the  picturesque,  his  more  refined 
and  sympathetic  view  of  life,  and  his  more  attractive  char¬ 
acters.  He  is  really  a  poet,  who  can  see  the  noble  as  well  as 
the  base.  But  his  art  reflects  actual  life,  and  is  “documented” 
by  material  gathered  in  note-books  ( Le  Petit  Chose,  Jack, 
Fromont  jeune  et  Risler  aine,  Sapho).  His  “Tartarin  series 
( Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  etc.),  in  which  the  foibles  of  the 
Southern  Frenchman  are  portrayed,  is  a  model  of  humor, 
with  the  smile  of  kindly  irony,  objective  but  hardly  imper¬ 
sonal,  for  Daudet  himself  was  a  Provengal.  Exquisite  feel¬ 
ing,  pity  for  the  unfortunate,  or  pathetic  pictures  of  school¬ 
boy  life  appear  in  le  Petit  chose,  etc.;  he  has  lived  and  felt 
what  he  writes.  He  is  also  well  known  for  his  masterly  short 
stories  appearing  in  the  collections  Lettres  de  mon  moulin 

1  Daudet’s  outlook  on  life  was  serene,  in  spite  of  early  privations 
and  bad  health.  He  was  born  at  Nimes,  in  Southern  France.  His 
father  suffered  business  reverses,  and  Alphonse  became  an  under 
teacher  in  an  academy,  where  he  was  poorly  paid  and  fed.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  joined  his  brother  Ernest  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  a 
bohemian  existence,  interrupted  by  travels  for  the  sake  of  his  health. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  served  in  the  National  Guard.  His 
life  was  marked  by  great  literary  activity,  including  an  early  volume 
of  verse,  some  forgotten  plays,  and  contributions  to  the  newspapers, 
as  well  as  his  more  famous  novels  and  stories.  Daudet  was  married 
and  lived  a  happy  family  life.  His  son  Leon  has  achieved  distinction 
as  a  journalist. 
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and  Contes  du  lundi ;  among  them  are  la  derniere  Classe 
(depicting  the  last  day  that  school  was  conducted  in  French 
in  an  Alsatian  town  taken  over  by  the  Germans  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War)  ;  and  le  Siege  de  Berlin  (the  imag¬ 
inary  march  of  a  victorious  French  army  into  Germany  in 
1870,  described  to  a  paralyzed  veteran  of  Bonaparte’s  wars 
by  his  granddaughter,  ending  with  the  actual  entry  of  the 
Germans  into  Paris  and  the  death  of  the  veteran  at  the 
sight). 

5.  Guy  de  Maupassant  (1850-93) 1,  a  disciple  of  Flau¬ 
bert  and  a  Naturalist  in  the  strictest  sense,  draws  from  life 
with  clear  vision  and  perfect  art.  His  style  is  impersonal  and 
his  observation  is  unmoral  to  the  point  of  indifference.  While 
his  pessimism  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  facts  and  not  to 
the  author’s  bias,  there  is  an  evident  preference  for  unat¬ 
tractive  people  and  unhappy  conclusions,  and  his  stories  have 
a  harsh  disdainful  irony.  Important  novels  are  Pierre  et 
Jean,  Fort  comme  la  mort,  Bel-Ami,  une  Vie.  In  the  short 
story,  he  is  without  a  superior :  In  la  Ficelle  a  Norman  peas¬ 
ant  is  accused  of  the  theft  of  a  purse  because  he  has  been 
seen  to  pick  up  and  hide  something — in  reality  a  mere  piece 
of  string.  The  purse  is  found,  but  it  is  insinuated  that  the 
peasant  has  caused  it  to  be  indirectly  returned.  He  finally 
frets  himself  into  his  grave  over  these  false  accusations. — 
La  Parure  is  the  story  of  a  wife  with  social  ambitions  who  is 
invited  to  a  great  official  ball.  She  borrows  a  necklace,  loses 
it,  spends  years  in  drudgery  to  pay  for  a  substitute, — only  to 
discover,  too  late,  that  the  original  was  an  imitation  and  of 
small  value. 

1  Maupassant’s  growing  nervous  disorder  culminated  in  insanity. 
All  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Normandy.  He  served  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  was  later  employed  in  government  offices  (Navy 
and  Public  Instruction). 
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V.  The  Drama 

By  1850  Romantic  drame  had  disappeared,  Classical 
tragedy  of  the  17th  century  was  forgotten,  and  the  field  was 
free.  The  realistic  study  of  life  was  in  the  air,  and  the  public 
had  learned  from  the  work  of  Scribe  to  expect  technical  skill 
and  an  interesting  plot.  This  combination  of  realism  and  in¬ 
terest  appears  in  the  Comedie  de  mceurs  (Social  drama). 


A.  COMEDIE  DE  MCEURS 

The  thesis  plays  of  this  group,  discussing  social  cr  moral 
problems,  had  instruction  as  well  as  amusement  for  their  aim. 

1.  Rmile  Augier1  (1820-89)  was  successful  in  his  first 
play  (/a  Cigue,  1844),  and  reveals  anti-Romantic  tendencies 
in  l’  Aventuriere  (1848),  both  in  verse;  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  prose  comedies  such  as  le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier 
(1854),  les  Lionnes  pauvres  (1858),  le  Fils  de  Giboyer 
(1862),  and  Maitre  Guerin  (1862). — Poirier  is  an  ambitious 
and  wealthy  commoner  whose  daughter  has  married  a  ruined 
and  somewhat  unprincipled  nobleman.  The  son-in-law  is  won 
to  love  and  admiration  for  his  wife  by  her  innate  charm  and 
her  devotion  and  courage  in  the  face  of  his  obvious  infidelity. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  play  lies  in  the  character  of  Poirier 
and  in  the  struggle  between  the  declining  ancient  nobility  and 
the  parvenu  middle  class. — Le  Fils  de  Giboyer  deals  with 
the  intriguing  of  the  clergy  in  politics. — Augier  has  a  natural 
style,  accurate  observation,  well  balanced  characters,  and 

1  Augier,  a  native  of  Valence,  was  a  peaceful,  happy,  sensible,  and 
liberal  bourgeois,  of  good  family  and  education,  who  studied  law 
but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1857. 
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happy  endings.  He  defends  the  traditional  morality,  being 
especially  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  family.  He  also 
condemns  the  mad  pursuit  of  money,  the  moral  skepticism  of 
the  time,  and  the  Jesuits.  But  a  strong  sense  of  the  realities 
saves  his  thesis — when  he  has  one — from  dominating  his  play. 

2.  Alexandre  Dumas  (Fils)  1  (1824-85)  was  led  by  his 
irregular  position  as  a  natural  son  to  study  and  discuss  moral 
and  social  questions.  His  first  play,  la  Dame  aux  camelias 
(1852),  a  Romantic  treatment  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
courtesan  through  love  (cf.  Hugo’s  Marion  Delorme),  is 
Realistic  in  setting  and  simple  in  form.  It  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression,  and  continues  to  be  acted.  More  characteristic  of 
Dumas  are  the  moralizing  plays  on  social  problems,  such  as 
le  Demi-monde  (1855),  la  Question  d’ argent  (1857),  le  Fils 
naturel  (1858),  and  Denise  (1885).  He  is  a  reformer  by 
means  of  the  “useful  drama,”  and  his  preaching  sometimes 
injures  his  art.  However,  his  discussions  are  framed  in  inter¬ 
esting  plots,  poignant  scenes,  and  witty  dialogue.  He  attacks 
money,  masculine  misconduct,  faulty  upbringing,  and  unjust 
laws,  all  of  which  stand  in  the  way  of  happy  family  life  built 
upon  equality,  justice  and  love.  Though  usually  defending 
convention,  he  frequently  pictures  social  outcasts  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  demands  pity  for  the  victims. — In  le  Demi-Monde 1  2 
an  adventuress  has  bewitched  an  unsophisticated  officer  and 
would  have  married  him  had  not  her  former  lover  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  intended  victim,  after  many  difficulties  and 
some  almost  wilful  blindness. 

1  Illegitimate  son  of  the  novelist  of  the  same  name,  Dumas  fils 
had  an  unhappy  childhood.  He  began  his  literary  career  with  novels. 
La  Dame  aux  camelias,  dramatized  from  his  novel  of  the  same  name, 
was  forbidden  by  the  censor ;  and  other  plays  aroused  discussion. 

2  Four  hundredth  performance  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise  in  De¬ 
cember,  1924.  La  Dame  aux  camelias  and  Denise  are  also  still  played 
with  great  effect  and  success. 
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B.  naturalistic  drama 

1.  Henri  Becque1  (1837-99)  reacts  against  the  indul¬ 
gent  optimism  of  Scribe  and  Sardou  (see  below),  treating 
what  be  considers  to  be  the  brutal  reality,  without  moral 
interest.  With  bitter  pessimism  and  keen  observation  and 
irony,  he  pictures  a  society  composed  of  scoundrels  or  dupes, 
plot  being  reduced  to  the  indispensable  minimum.  In  les 
Corbeaux  (1882)  a  widow  of  a  business  man  is  left  with  her 
three  daughters  to  struggle  with  financial  worries  and  a  world 
of  unscrupulous  people;  one  daughter,  to  save  the  family 
from  starvation,  marries  the  scoundrel  who  has  robbed  them. 
— La  Parisienne  (1885)  depicts  a  wife  between  husband  and 
lovers,  with  the  implication  that  an  established  lover  may 
become  as  uninteresting  and  conventional  as  a  lawful  hus¬ 
band. 

2.  Becque’s  endeavor  in  the  direction  of  ruthless  Natural- 
ism — a  movement  which  came  later  in  the  drama  than  in  the 
novel — was  continued  by  the  Theatre  Libre,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  amateurs  founded  in  1887  by  M.  Antoine,  who  labored 
for  freedom  from  dramatic  conventions  and  from  the  com¬ 
mercialism  of  certain  more  popular  dramatists.  Antoine  and 
his  associates  put  on  some  brutal,  coarse,  and  cynical  pieces, 
but  they  made  an  effort  to  achieve  honest  realism  with  mi¬ 
nute  accuracy  in  setting  and  action,  helped  to  make  known 
foreigners  such  as  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann,  and  revealed  some 
vigorous  native  authors. 

C.  LESS  SERIOUS  COMEDY 

i.  Eugene  Labiche  (1815-88)  constructs  ingenious 
plots,  based  upon  misunderstandings,  bringing  out  comical 

1  Becque  was  a  caustic,  unpopular,  plain-spoken  man,  who  lived  a 
life  of  privation  and  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  his  plays  pro¬ 
duced.  He  collaborated  in  various  newspapers. 
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absurdities,  with  now  and  then  a  flash  of  moral  insight  or 
true  characterization  (e.  g.,  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  the 
parvenu  who  wishes  to  pass  for  a  brave  man  and  is  much 
more  grateful  to  the  man  whose  life  he  thinks  he  has  saved 
than  to  the  one  who  has  really  saved  his). 

2.  Victorien  Sardou  (1831-1908),  the  modern  successor 
of  Scribe,  was  a  not  profound  but  very  skillful  and  fertile 
constructor  of  plot,  with  some  ability  as  a  satirist  of  the 
times :  les  Pattes  de  mouche.  He  also  wrote  some  somber 
drames:  Patrie,  la  Haine,  Fedora. 

3.  Pailleron’s  (1834-99)  le  Monde  oit  l’ on  s’ennuie 
(1881)  is  an  amusing  comedy  of  manners. 

4.  Meilhac  and  Halevy  collaborated  in  agreeable  com¬ 
edies  and  opera  librettos. 


D.  DRAME  EN  VERS 

This  type  of  play  represents  a  reaction  to  idealistic,  poetic, 
moral  drama, — opposed  to  stark  Realism  but  without  the 
worst  Romantic  exaggeration.  In  this  period  it  is  represented 
by  la  Fille  de  Roland  (1875)  of  Henri  de  Bornier, — a 
patriotic  play  to  hearten  France  after  the  defeat  by  Germany, 
— and  by  such  early  plays  of  Francois  Coppee  as  le  Passant 
(1869).  In  the  next  period  the  type  will  be  represented  by 
such  a  play  as  Coppee’s  Pour  la  Couronne  (1895)  and  by  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Rostand. 

V.  Verse 

A.  THE  END  OF  ROMANTICISM 

In  poetry,  the  drift  away  from  Romanticism  toward  a 
more  studied  art  has  been  seen  in  the  maturer  period  of 
Gautier  and  will  be  indicated  in  the  formal  excellence  of 
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Baudelaire.  But  during  most  of  the  period  of  restraint  and 
objectivity  Victor  Hugo  lives  on  (until  1885),  a  great  figure, 
ever  writing,  and  always  the  Romantic.  However,  Romanti¬ 
cism  as  a  movement  ends  completely  in  the  brilliant  but 
sterile  fancy  of  Theodore  de  Banville  (1823-91),  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Gautier  in  “art  for  art’s  sake.” 

Charles  Baudelaire1  (1821-67).  In  spite  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  cult  of  rhythm,  and  feeling  for  formal  beauty,  Baude¬ 
laire  is  an  unwholesome  figure,  strange,  sensitive,  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  the  simple  and  the  true,  and  revelling  in  a  repulsive 
and  depressing  picture  of  perishable  beauty.  Picturing  with 
realism  the  modern  life  of  Paris,  expressing  the  personal  bit¬ 
terness  and  agony  of  a  disillusioned  soul,  he  combines  pessi¬ 
mism  with  passion,  haunted  by  the  thought  of  death  and 
human  misery:  les  Fleurs  du  mal  (1857). 

B.  THE  PARNASSIAN  SCHOOL 2 

This  school  of  poets  embodies  the  complete  reaction  against 
Romantic  subjectivity  and  looseness,  and  represents  re¬ 
strained,  impersonal,  polished  verse,  small  in  bulk,  but  per¬ 
fect  in  technique,  with  a  leaning  toward  classical  subjects 
and  tropical  scenes.  Its  writers  had  in  common  a  cult  of 

1  Baudelaire,  a  native  of  Paris,  an  avowed  admirer  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  and  translator  of  his  tales,  went  through  a  time  of  dissension 
with  his  family,  who,  to  divert  him  from  a  life  devoted  to  literature, 
compelled  him  to  travel.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  squandered  a  small 
fortune  and  then  lived  in  misery  in  literary  Bohemia.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  ’48  inspired  a  brief  enthusiasm  and  some  violent  newspaper 
articles  The  publication  of  les  Fleurs  du  mal  brought  upon  Baude¬ 
laire  the  condemnation  of  the  court  for  the  corruption  of  public 
morals.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  but  waived  his  right  to  be¬ 
come  a  member. 

2  This  name  is  derived  from  a  collection  of  verse,  le  Parnasse  con- 
temporain ,  1866-76,  in  which  appeared  writings  of  some  members  of 
this  group. 
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impeccable  form,  relative  impersonality  (without  eliminating 
the  expression  of  personal  sentiments),  and  learned  inspira¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  lyric  or  the  sentimental.  Some  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  objective  observation  of  Nature,  some  by  analysis 
of  emotion,  some  by  accurate  erudition.  Judged  by  the  strict¬ 
est  standard  of  impersonality,  only  Leconte  de  Lisle  (the 
leader)  and  his  pupil,  Heredia,  were  real  Parnassians. 

1.  Leconte  de  Lisle1  (1820-94),  Po'emes  antiques 
(1852),  Poemes  et  poesies  (1862),  Poemes  barbares  (1884), 
derived  color  for  his  verse  from  his  early  life  in  the  Orient. 
Without  popular  appeal  or  the  human  note,  he  has  a  definite 
charm  for  the  initiated.  His  verse  betrays  effort,  but  it  is 
structurally  perfect.  In  his  learned  and  correct  reproduction 
of  exotic  civilization,  in  his  detailed  pictures  of  landcapes  and 
animals,  he  retains  the  precision  of  the  painter.  He  turns  for 
consolation  to  the  exotic;  pagan  antiquity  and  Oriental 
thought  receive  sympathetic  treatment  denied  to  less  remote 
cultures.  His  philosophy  is  an  austere  pessimism  compounded 
of  Buddhism  and  modern  science,  expressing  the  poet’s  de¬ 
sire  for  annihilation  and  his  disgust  with  the  ugliness  of  the 
modern  world.  Bhagavat,  Midi,  les  Elephants,  la  Panthere 
noire,  are  some  of  his  masterpieces. 

2.  J.  M.  de  Heredia2  (1842-1905)  is  famous  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sonnets  called  les  Trophees  (1893;  already  well 

1  Born  in  the  island  colony  of  Reunion  (east  of  Africa)  and  trav¬ 
elled  in  India  and  elsewhere,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  France. 
Democratic  in  his  tendencies,  he  approved  the  Revolution  of  ’48,  and 
helped  to  hasten  the  decree  emancipating  the  blacks,  as  a  result  of 
which  his  family  was  ruined  and  he  lost  his  allowance.  After  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  half-hearted  legal  studies  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
poetry  when  the  Second  Empire  was  established;  his  house  be¬ 
came  a  literary  center  for  the  Parnassians.  He  was  pensioned  by  the 
Empire  and  elected  to  the  Academy  as  Hugo's  successor. 

2  Born  in  Cuba  of  a  Spanish  father  (also  a  poet)  and  a  French 
mother,  but  spent  his  life  in  France.  Educated  at  the  ficole  des 
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known  before  being  gathered  into  one  volume)  ;  each  polished 
compact  piece  is  equivalent  to  a  long  poem  ( Soir  de  bataille, 
Antoine  et  Cleopdtre,  etc.).  He  is  without  the  intellectual 
interests  and  the  pessimism  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  expressing 
rather  joy  in  beauty  and  vigor. 

3.  Sully  Prudhomme  1  (1839-1908)  established  philo¬ 
sophical  poetry  in  France.  He  has  the  technique  of  a  Parnas¬ 
sian,  but  he  believes  that  poetry  should  be  intimate  and  philo¬ 
sophic,  and  finds  the  external  world  interesting  only  as  it 
stimulates  thought.  His  inspiration  and  poetic  value  are  usu¬ 
ally  greatest  in  his  exquisite  shorter  pieces,  published  in 
various  collections  between  1865  and  1875.  Sometimes  he  is 
didactic  and  prosaic,  but  at  best  he  is  a  poet  of  the  heart, 
full  of  pity  and  noble  ideals.  Of  his  shorter  pieces,  le  Vase 
brise  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  La  Justice  (1878)  and  le 
Bonheur  (1888)  are  longer  and  somewhat  cold  philosophical 
symbolic  poems. 

4.  Franqois  Coppee  (1842-1908),  besides  technical  skill, 
has  the  power  of  poetically  depicting  the  commonplace  reali¬ 
ties  of  current  life,  believing  the  sufferings,  loves  and  hopes 
of  the  ordinary  man — even  the  most  humble — to  be  a  true 
source  of  poetry.  Religious  tendencies  appeared  toward  the 
end  of  his  life.  Most  of  his  verse  was  published  between  1866 
and  1887.  He  also  wrote  plays  and  stories. 


C.  THE  SYMBOLISTS 

This  school  began  to  attract  public  attention  about  1885. 
It  turned  from  the  intellectualism  and  materialistic  external- 

Chartes,  he  frequented  the  company  of  scientists  and  philologists. 
The  name,  being  of  Spanish  origin,  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
Heredia  (with  accents). 

1  Turned  to  literature  from  the  sciences  and  the  profession  of  en¬ 
gineer.  Left  works  of  philosophy  and  criticism,  as  well  as  verse. 
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ism  of  the  Parnassians  to  the  expression  of  fluid  impression, 
insisting  that  “things  themselves  have  a  soul  and  that  we  must 
endeavor  to  grasp  the  inner  correspondences  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  world,  which  can  be  expressed  only  by  sym¬ 
bols.”  1  Its  general  trend  was  against  the  materialism  associ¬ 
ated  with  modern  science  and  toward  intuitive  inspiration. 
In  form  it  wished  to  substitute  certain  loose  “laws”  for  the 
traditional  meters  and  syntax,  and  to  use  verse  for  vague 
music  rather  than  for  pictures  or  ideas,  in  other  words,  “to 
substitute  for  the  flat,  monotonous  poetics  of  the  Parnassians, 
moving  and  sonorous  poetry,  in  which  one  can  feel  the 
thrill  of  life.” 

Rimbaud  was  a  precursor.  Mallarme  (1842-98)  was  the 
theorist  of  the  school ;  his  disciples  made  the  movement  ridic¬ 
ulous  by  their  exaggerations. 

Paul  Verlaine2  (1844-96),  in  spite  of  weak  theories 
and  an  irregular  life,  has  left  some  fine  musical  verse,  full  of 
penetrating  melancholy,  in  which  both  his  sins  and  his  re¬ 
pentance  are  sung.  He  is  the  greatest  of  the  school.  His  poetic 
creed  is  formulated  in  the  Art  poetique.  He  is  a  natural  poet 
who  ranges  from  cynicism  to  anguish  and  mystic  religious 
feeling.  Among  his  poems  are  Nocturne  Parisien ,  Ariettes 
oubliees. 


IN  OTHER  LANDS 

England. — The  Lyrical  Ballads  appeared  in  1798.  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats  are  the  great 

Elected  to  the  Academy  in  1881.  In  1901  received  a  Nobel  prize, 
which  he  used  to  found  a  prize  for  poetry. 

1  Cunliffe  and  De  Bacourt,  from  whom  other  ideas  in  this  para¬ 
graph  come  also. 

2  Verlaine  was  born  in  Metz.  His  brief  happiness  in  marriage  was 
followed  by  divorce.  Having  shot — possibly  by  accident — his  friend, 
the  poet  Rimbaud,  he  was  imprisoned.  After  an  apparently  sincere 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  release  from  prison,  he  wandered 
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Romantic  poets.  Before  the  Romantic  Period  belong  the  novels 
of  Jane  Austen,  followed  by  Walter  Scott,  the  first  Romantic 
novelist.  In  the  second  poetical  period  belong  Browning  and 
Tennyson.  Post-Romantic  novels  are  those  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  ;  after  1850  come  the  novels  of  the  Brontes,  George 
Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Hardy.  Drama  is  insignificant  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  (1859)  has  affected  all  civi¬ 
lized  thought.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  and  the  Oxford  Movements 
both  look  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  as  an  inspiration  to  art, 
thought,  and  religion.  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Matthew  Arnold 
mark  the  development  of  social  criticism. 

Spain  had  a  somewhat  belated  Romantic  Period,  with  Espron- 
ceda,  Zorrilla,  and  Rivas  in  verse,  and  the  latter  two  in  drama. 
The  usual  Realistic  reaction  followed.  The  second  half  of  the 
century  produced  a  distinguished  group  of  novelists  (Alarc6n, 
Valera,  Pereda,  Perez  Galdos,  Palacio  Valdes),  with  poets 
(Campoamor)  and  dramatists  (Echegaray)  of  merit. 

Italy  passed  through  a  similar  development.  Contemporary 
with  the  struggle  for  national  independence  came  the  conflict 
between  Romantics  and  Classics.  Manzoni  is  the  author  of  a 
great  historical  novel,  lyric  poems  and  two  tragedies.  The  pes¬ 
simistic  poet  Leopardi  is  a  classical  humanist.  Since  1850  novel¬ 
ists,  dramatists,  and  poets  are  plentiful;  the  names  of  the  poet 
and  critic,  Carducci,  the  pagan  novelist  and  dramatist,  dAn- 
nunzio,  and  the  neo-Catholic  novelist,  Fogazzaro,  stand  out. 

Germany. — Richter  (1763-1825)  was  the  leader  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Movement,  in  which  the  Schlegel  brothers,  Novalis, 
Tieck  and  others  had  an  active  part.  The  philosophers  of  the 
time  were  Fichte,  Hegel  and  Schelling.  Romanticism  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  a  thing  of  the  past  when  Goethe  (1749-1832)  died. 
The  link  to  the  second  half  of  the  century  is  the  poet  Heine. 
Fiction,  especially  after  1848,  is  predominantly  social.  In  serious 
drama  before  1870  come  Hebbel  and  Heyse.  Schopenhauer 
(the  pessimistic  philosopher)  and  the  Grimm  brothers  (re- 

about,  returning  in  1884  to  Paris,  where  he  led  a  vagabond  existence 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  a  victim  of  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 
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nowned  scholars)  belong  to  the  same  period.  The  greatest  Ger¬ 
man  dramatists  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  democratic 
and  somewhat  socialistic  in  tendency,  and  Naturalistic  in  tech¬ 
nique,  are  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann. 

Russia. — The  first  wave  of  foreign  influence  came  into  Russia 
from  France  in  the  18th  century,  when  verse  was  written  imi¬ 
tating  Boileau,  and  tragedies  in  the  manner  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Voltaire.  There  was  a  brief  “Romantic”  period  in  the  early 
19th  century.  Modern  Russian  literature  really  began  with 
Pushkin  (1799-1837),  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist.  The  novel, 
greatest  glory  of  Russian  literature,  had  a  sudden  and  phe¬ 
nomenal  rise  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  with  Gogol, 
Turgeniev,  Dostoyevsky,  and  Tolstoy.  Drama  has  been  less 
important. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  MODERN  PERIOD:  1890-1926 

Historical  Background 

The  Third  Republic  still  governs  France.  Under  this  Re¬ 
public  laws  favorable  to  labor  have  been  enacted,  national 
education  has  been  fostered,  and  the  military  organization 
has  been  reformed.  The  extension  of  colonial  possessions  in 
Indo-China — begun  under  the  Second  Empire — was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  period  preceding  the  Great  War;  likewise  in 
Northern  Africa.  Madagascar  was  secured  in  1895.  In  the 
preceding  year  an  alliance  was  made  with  Russia.  The  two 
presidents  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  were 
Casimir-Perier  (to  1895)  and  Felix  Faure  (to  1899). 

The  nineteenth  century  closed  with  the  reconsideration, 
leading  later  to  a  final  settlement,  of  the  army  scandal  known 
as  the  Dreyfus  Case.  In  1894  a  young  Jewish  army  captain 
named  Dreyfus  had  been  condemned  for  selling  confidential 
documents  to  “a  foreign  power.”  The  evidence  was  finally 
discovered  to  be  spurious  and  Dreyfus  was  reinstated.  But 
the  incident  took  the  form  of  a  conflict  of  principle  between 
the  friends  of  the  Republic  on  the  one  hand,  and  reaction¬ 
aries,  clericals,  and  anti-Semites  on  the  other.  The  “Affair” 
was  not  finally  disposed  of  until  1906.  The  clerical  party  had 
also  been  so  involved  that  the  new  century  opened  with  a 
bitter  controversy  between  Church  and  State. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  the 
State  Church  of  France.  By  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  es- 
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tablished  by  Napoleon  in  1802,  the  State  paid  the  salaries  of 
the  clergy  (of  all  denominations)  and  appointed  the  Catho¬ 
lic  bishops.  The  Church  had  acquired  vast  non-taxpaying 
properties,  the  orders  of  monks  and  nuns  flourished,  and 
much  of  the  education  of  the  young  was  in  their  hands :  their 
teaching  was  said  to  be  hostile  to  the  Republic.  Between  1901 
and  1907  a  series  of  acts  was  passed  that  resulted  in  the 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  the  lodging  of 
public  instruction  entirely  in  secular  hands.  At  present  all 
churches  must  support  themselves  without  state  aid. 

In  1904  France  added  to  the  defensive  alliance  with  Russia 
of  ten  years’  standing  the  Entente  Cordiale  with  England. 
In  1906  and  again  in  1911  war  with  Germany  seemed  im¬ 
minent,  but  was  averted.  Then,  in  1914,  the  Great  War  be¬ 
gan,  and  the  part  played  by  France  and  the  results  are  too 
well  known  to  call  for  restatement  here. 

Since  1900  the  following  have  served  as  presidents  of  the 
Republic:  Loubet,  Fallieres,  Poincare,  Deschanel,  Millerand 
and  Doumergue. 


Literature 

General  Tendencies.  In  1889,  when  Paul  Bourget  pub¬ 
lished  le  Disciple,  a  novel  with  a  definite  moralizing — not 
to  say  religious — tendency,  the  great  determinist  critic  and 
philosopher,  Taine,  wrote  to  the  author,  “Ma  generation  est 
finie.”  His  prediction  seems  to  have  been  sound,  in  view  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  taking  place  in  French  life  and 
thought  during  the  past  forty  years.  Even  earlier  than  the 
year  1890,  faith  in  Naturalism  and  in  “scientific  certainties” 
had  begun  to  wane.  The  voice  of  religion  soon  began  to  be 
heard  again,  and  the  first  notes  of  Bergson’s  more  spiritual 
philosophy  were  sounded.  Observers  of  France  during  the 
past  generation  have  noted  the  interest  in  sport  and  in  such 
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things  as  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  the  increased  friendliness 
toward  the  Church  on  the  part  of  the  middle  class  population, 
and  the  moral  quality  in  life,  and  in  some  literature. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  a  stampede  back  to  con¬ 
ventional  morality,  much  less  to  conventional  religion.  All 
voices  are  still  heard,  the  old  questions  are  still  asked  insist¬ 
ently,  much  current  literature  is  hardly  “moral” — at  least  in 
our  Anglo-Saxon  sense — and  the  definitely  religious  ele¬ 
ments  still  find  their  task  far  from  easy.  But  the  moral  and 
spiritual  group  at  least  has  its  brilliant  representatives  and 
their  voice  is  listened  to  with  respect;  and  the  recent  some¬ 
what  truculent  assumption  of  the  divine  right  of  material¬ 
ism,  pessimism,  irreligion,  and  immoralism  (not  always  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  immorality)  is  less  positively  put  forth. 

“Tradition”  is  a  handy  word  with  which  to  sum  up  these 
newer  tendencies, — though,  to  be  sure,  this  emphasis  upon 
spiritual,  moral,  and  national  elements  in  life  is  only  one  of 
several  French  traditions.  When  one  says  tradition,  a  blind 
traditionalism  is  not  what  is  meant,  though  some  of  this  re¬ 
crudescence  of  the  French  national  tradition  in  the  present 
generation  is  not  easy  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  take  as  seri¬ 
ously  as  do  certain  French  conservatives.  The  subsidence  of 
some  of  the  recent  prejudices  against  morality  and  religion, 
for  instance,  or  the  reawakening  of  the  national  spirit,  or  the 
tendency  to  question  the  ultimate  perfection  of  modern  de¬ 
mocracy, — with  these  he  can  sympathize ;  but  he  will  be  a 
bit  surprised  to  find  the  revival  of  monarchical  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  beliefs  represented  in  the  new  movement. 

A  just  and  final  estimate  of  literary  and  intellectual  tend¬ 
encies  that  are  part  of  our  own  time  is  next  to  impossible.  In 
treating  the  writers  who  have  flourished  since  1890,  those 
who  seem  to  be  winning  a  definite  place  in  French  literature 
are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  each  section  and  treated  some¬ 
what  more  fully  than  are  the  lesser  figures  who  follow  with 
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very  brief  comment.  No  such  distinction,  however,  can  be 
either  authoritative  or  significant.  It  will  be  found  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  established  reputations  that  head  each 
section  belong  to  men  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period.  By  subdividing  the  lesser  figures  into  a  group 
receiving  brief  individual  mention  and  another  group  merely 
listed,  we  may  hope  to  suggest  a  further— but  vague  and 
tentative — classification. 

There  have  been  no  violent  changes  in  material,  social, 
political  or  intellectual  life  to  produce  new  “schools.”  Even 
the  War  did  little  more  than  cause  a  temporary  suspension  in 
literary  activities.  The  tendency  to  individualism  is  constantly 
offset  by  the  revival  of  earlier  forms. 

I.  The  Novel 

Naturalism  soon  ran  its  course ;  its  excesses  alienated  dis¬ 
criminating  readers,  and  the  influence  of  English,  Russian, 
and  Scandinavian  fiction  may  have  turned  men’s  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  kindlier  realism.  This  reaction  had  begun 
before  1900.  Many  writers  were  already  striving  to  put  the 
novel  on  a  high  plane  of  usefulness  by  employing  it  to  point 
a  lesson  or  call  attention  to  an  evil.  There  is  a  notable  effort 
to  bring  the  reading  public  back  to  a  regard  for  the  simple 
virtues  and  established  institutions,  such  as  the  home  and 
family,  religious  faith,  patriotism.  In  France,  however,  the 
novel  with  a  purpose  seldom  forgets  its  artistic  function  for 
the  sake  of  propaganda.  Many  novelists  strive  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  France  as  represented  by  various  “provinces”  and 
even  the  colonies:  these  writers  are  called  “regionalists.” 
The  novel  of  character-study  and  novels  of  adventure  are  not 
lacking.  Indeed,  the  output  of  novels  is  so  large  and  the 
number  of  writers  so  great  that  only  a  few  can  be  listed  in  a 
volume  of  the  size  of  this  manual. 
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1.  Anatole  France1  (1844-1924),  perhaps  the  out¬ 
standing  literary  artist  in  all  Europe  in  recent  years,  is  a  sort 
of  modern  Voltaire,  who  succeeds  to  the  influence  of  Taine 
and  Renan.  As  a  literary  artist  all  unite  in  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  this  urbane  humanist,  equally  removed 
from  Romanticism  and  from  Naturalism ;  he  was  learned  and 
widely  read,  skilled  in  the  art  of  narrative,  clear  in  thought 
and  form,  spicy  and  mischievous.  As  a  spiritual  or  ethical 
influence,  opinions  of  him  differ.  Those  who  rejoice  in  all 
onslaughts  upon  conventional  morality  or  the  Church  will 
assert  that  his  work  has  been  wholly  good.  Those  who  do  not 
follow  him  as  a  leader  in  thought  and  life — and  this  group 
will  include  many  liberals — incline  to  believe  that  he  simply 
carries  the  views  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  to  their  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion, — the  blind  alley  of  moral  nihilism.  His  hos¬ 
tility  to  moral  rigorism  and  his  caricatures  of  theology  and 
churchmen  are  fairly  close  to  propaganda.  His  was,  his 
critics  will  assert,  a  keen  and  active  mind,  at  play,  rather  than 
at  work;  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  religion  but  in  that  of 
morality  as  well,  a  complete  skeptic,  that  is  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  negation  and  distrust,  capable,  however,  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  contempt  for  all  fanaticisms  and  looking  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  war. 

His  novels  are  more  interesting  for  style  and  comment  on 
life  than  for  plot,  his  earlier  ones  being  free  from  the  ti¬ 
rades  against  religion  and  morality  that  marred  some  of  the 

1  Pen-name  of  Jacques-Anatole-Frangois  Thibault,  born  in  Paris, 
whose  father  kept  a  bookshop  on  the  Quai  Voltaire  in  a  building 
now  occupied  by  the  Champion  publishing  house.  Young  Thibault 
had  a  religious  upbringing,  but  he  turned  to  a  belief  in  the  “certain¬ 
ties”  of  science  and  in  a  beneficent  evolution;  this  faith  was  lost  in 
turn.  At  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fight  against  the  reactionaries.  His  -social  and  international  views 
were  radical.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  received  a 
Nobel  prize  in  1921. 
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later  ones.  With  a  singular  mixture  of  irony  and  sympathy 
he  studied  all  aspects  of  life.  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard 
(1881),  le  Livre  de  mon  ami  (1885),  la  Rotisserie  de  la 
Reine  Pedauque  (1893),  are  justly  famous  early  novels. 
L’lle  des  pingouins  (1909)  has  been  accused  of  a  “malicious 
ingenuity  in  flouting  the  Christian  faith  and  common  moral¬ 
ity,  chastity  being  painted  as  a  chimera  and  fidelity  a  delu¬ 
sion”;1  la  Revolte  des  anges  (1914)  of  “unnecessary 
lubricity  and  ingenious  irreverence”;  in  Thais  (1890)  and 
others  the  voluptuous  note  is  struck.  His  Histoire  de  la  vie 
de  Jeanne  d’Arc  (1908)  aroused  criticism  because  of  the 
natural  explanations  given  to  the  miraculous.  In  a  lighter 
vein  is  a  drama,  la  Comedie  de  celui  qni  epo^usa  une  femme 
muette.  He  was  also  an  important  impressionistic  critic. 

2.  Pierre  Loti  (1850-1923)  2  wrote  novels  slender  in 
plot  and  psychology,  full  of  melancholy  and  disillusionment, 
and  interesting  for  exotic  impressions  as  traveller,  poet,  and 
painter.  He  dislikes  the  minute  descriptions  of  his  Natural¬ 
istic  predecessors.  Love  is  the  only  sentiment  that  he  treats 
at  length,  though  friendship  among  men  has  an  important 
place.  Having  lost  his  early  religious  faith,  he  is  tortured 
by  the  idea  of  transitoriness  and  death ;  his  anguish  discour¬ 
ages  the  desire  for  action.  Pecheur  d’lslande  (1886)  depicts 
the  pathos  of  the  life  of  the  fisherman.  Madame  Chrysan- 
th'eme  (1887)  interests  chiefly  as  a  picture  of  Japanese 
landscapes  and  civilization.  His  later  novels  continue  to  show 
his  impressionistic  and  lyric  qualities,  and  his  fondness  for 
the  exotic.  They  are  really  books  of  travel  and  observation 

1  Cunliffe  and  De  Bacourt. 

2  Pen-name  of  Julien  Viaud,  sensitive  and  poetic  child  born  in 
Rochefort-sur-mer,  of  an  austere  Huguenot  family.  He  entered  the 
Navy,  in  which  he  served  until  retired  in  1912.  He  traveled  widely 
and  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  In  the  Great  War  he  applied  for 
active  service. 
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with  weak  plots.  Les  derniers  Jours  de  Pekin  (1902):  an 
account,  as  an  eye  witness,  of  the  siege  of  the  foreign  lega¬ 
tions  during  the  Boxer  war.  L’Inde  ( sans  les  Anglais ) 
(1903)  and  la  Mort  de  Philae  (1909)  are  criticisms  of  the 
English  rule  in  India  and  Egypt.  Prime  Jeunesse  (1920)  : 
recollections  of  the  author’s  youth,  in  the  manner  of  his 
earlier  Roman  d’un  enfant  (1890). 

3.  Paul  Bourget  (1852 — ),  who  adapts  Catholic  and 
conservative  doctrines  to  all  problems,  incarnates  the  return 
to  tradition,  to  anti-democratic  views,  and  to  religious  and 
moral  concern.  Important  as  critic,  dramatist,  and  writer  of 
short  stories,  Bourget  is  essentially  a  great  influence  in  the 
novel.  Le  Disciple  (1889),  recognized  by  Taine  as  an  im¬ 
portant  date  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  history  of  France, 
likewise  marks  Bourget’s  transition  from  the  detached  psy¬ 
chologist  ( Cruelle  enigme,  1885,  etc.)  to  the  serious  moralist. 
Thereafter  he  turns  more  and  more  to  authority,  tradition, 
aristocratic  and  even  monarchical  preferences,  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  Though  a  one-sided  man,  he  is  not  narrow ;  he  can 
admire  his  opponents,  and  is  respected  by  them.  A  conscien¬ 
tious  writer,  he  seeks  to  be  true  to  life ;  thus,  while  applying 
the  biological  method  better  than  Zola,  he  does  not  ignore 
the  “personal”  element;  and  he  is  interested  in  the  elegant 
world  ignored  by  the  Naturalists.  By  his  continued  efforts 
in  many  lines,  Bourget  has  maintained  himself  in  the  high 
place  reached  before  1900.  Among  his  later  works  are : 

Novels:  L’Etape  (1902):  shows  the  unhappy  results  of 
too  abrupt  a  change  made  by  a  family  from  one  class  of 
society  to  another.  Un  Divorce  (1904)  :  a  plea  against  di¬ 
vorce;  afterwards  dramatized.  L’ Emigre  (1907)  :  studies 
family  tradition  and  the  great  noble;  also  dramatized.  La- 
zarine  (1917),  Nemesis  (1918),  un  Drame  dans  le  monde 
(1921),  all  deal  with  the  influence  of  religion  in  our  lives. 

Dramas:  La  Barricade  (1910):  a  study  of  the  conflict 
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between  Capital  and  Labor.  Le  Tribun  (1911)  :  asserts  that 
the  family  is  more  important  than  any  member  of  it. 

Short  Stories:  Several  collections,  including  les  Detours 
du  coeur  (1908),  le  Justicier  (1919). 

Criticism:  Pages  de  critique  et  de  doctrine,  Vol.  I,  II 
(1912),  Nouvelles  Pages  de  critique,  Vol.  Ill,  IV  (1922). 

4.  J. — K.  Huysmans1  (1848-1907)  shows  a  blending  of 
Naturalistic  and  Symbolistic  influences.  His  novels  are  weak 
in  plot,  but  abound  in  fine  descriptions.  His  most  famous 
work  is  A  rebours  (1884),  the  hero  of  which  flees  the  real 
and  seeks  only  rare  sensations,  risking  madness  and  death. 
Other  novels  before  1900  are  La-bas,  la  Cathedrale  and  En 
route:  later  ones  are  les  Foules  de  Lourdes  (1906)  and 
VOblat  (1903). 

5.  Marcel  Prevost  (b.  1862)  whose  le  Scorpion  (1887) 
was  a  great  success,  studied  feminine  psychology  in  I’Au- 
tomne  d’une  femme  (1893).  He  continues  his  novels  of  psy¬ 
chological  analysis,  especially  as  applied  to  women  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class:  Monsieur  et  madame  Moloch  (1906),  les  Anges 
gardiens  (1916),  Femmes  et  maris  (1920),  Mon  petit  Voisin 
(1922).  Also  essays,  especially  Lettres  d  Frangoise  (1902), 
Lettres  d  Frangoise  mariee  (1906),  Lettres  a  Frangoise 
maman  (1912),  Nouvelles  lettres  d  Frangoise  (1924). 

6.  Maurice  Barres  (1862-1923),  another  political  and 
religious  conservative,  who  combines  in  one  spirit  the  thinker, 
the  moralist,  and  the  man  of  action,  had  a  great  influence. 
Though  not  a  believer  himself,  he  laments  the  decay  of 
religious  discipline ;  he  is  also  a  patriot  and  a  nationalist. 
But  he  had  an  early  period  of  negation  represented  by  the 
metaphysical  trilogy  of  so-called  novels  entitled  le  Culte  du 
moi  (1888-91),  from  the  egoistic  philosophy  of  which  he  re¬ 
acted,  or  which  he  developed  into  the  cult  of  the  national 


1Each  “s”  is  sounded. 
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patriotic  tradition.  Among  later  novels  are  two  other  trilogies ; 
le  Roman  de  Venergie  nationale  (1897-1902)  dealing  with 
the  attempt  of  General  Boulanger  to  seize  the  reins  of  power 
in  1888-89  and  with  the  Panama  Canal  scandal ;  and  les 
Bastions  de  Vest  (1903-1909),  dealing  with  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  question:  see  especially  Colette  Baudoche  (1909), 
the  story  of  a  young  girl  of  Metz  when  Lorraine  still  be¬ 
longed  to  Germany.  Barres  has  also  written  other  volumes  of 
stories  and  essays,  notably  VAme  frangaise  et  la  guerre 
(1917-22),  ten  or  eleven  volumes  of  articles  intended  to 
sustain  the  morale  of  the  people  behind  the  lines;  they  ap¬ 
peared  daily  in  VEcho  de  Paris. 

7.  Rene  Bazin  (1853 — ),  writer  of  novels  and  short 
stories;  a  regionalist  (Alsace-Lorraine)  and  patriot,  Catholic, 
supporter  of  tradition,  interested  in  moral  life  of  individuals 
and  society,  full  of  pity  for  the  poor  and  humble.  La  Terre 
qui  meurt  (1899)  laments  the  movement  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  from  the  country  to  the  cities.  Les  Oberle  (1901) 
portrays  family  discord  and  resulting  tragedy  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  under  German  rule.  Other  novels  are :  Donatienne 
(1903),  le  Ble  qui  leve  (1907),  les  nouveaux  Oberle  (1919). 

8.  Henri  Bordeaux  (1870 — ),  a  regionalist  (Savoie)  ;  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  importance  of  the  family  and  the  nation  as 
opposed  to  the  selfish  whims  of  the  individual;  interested 
in  morals  as  a  practical  matter;  a  strong  Catholic;  full  of 
healthy  good  sense.  Among  his  novels  are :  la  Peur  de  vivre 
(1902),  la  Croisee  des  chemins  (1909),  la  Maison  (1913). 

9.  Romain  Rolland  (b.  1868)  was  prevented  by  his  de¬ 
votion  to  internationalism  from  playing  a  patriot’s  part  for 
France  during  the  War.  From  a  safe  refuge  in  Switzerland 
he  denounced  war  and  the  selfish  nationalisms  that  are 
responsible  for  it.  Since  the  War  he  has  written  several 
pacifist  novels.  He  is  still  ostracized  by  the  French.  He  has 
done  useful  work  as  musical  critic  and  historian,  with  lives 
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of  Beethoven,  Michel -Angelo,  Handel,  and  also  Tolstoy.  His 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  novel  Jean  Christophe  (1904— 1912), 
which  relates  the  life  and  spiritual  as  well  as  material  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  musician,  and  is  obviously  based  on  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  early  years ;  in  three  parts  ( Jean  Christophe ,  Jean 
Christophe  a  Paris,  la  Fin  du  voyage ).  Au-dessus  de  la 
Melee  (1914)  is  a  denunciation  of  war  and  nationalism. 

10.  Marcel  Proust1  (1873-1922),  like  Romain  Rolland, 
has  revived  the  long  novel.  His  studies  in  observation  and 
character-analysis  appeared  under  the  general  title  A  la  Re¬ 
cherche  du  temps  perdu,  divided  into  several  parts. 

11.  Among  novelists  whose  reputations  are  less  definitely 
established  but  who  deserve  to  be  mentioned  are ;  Paul  Adam, 
V Enfant  dJ  Austerlitz;  Rene  Boysleve,  la  Jeune  file  bien 
elevee;  Edouard  Estaunie,  l’ Appel  de  la  route ;  Andre  Gide, 
les  Caves  du  Vatican;  Pierre  Hamp,  les  Chercheurs  d’or; 
Pierre  Mille,  Barnavaux  et  quelques  femmes;  the  brothers 
Rosny,2  la  Guerre  du  feu;  Edouard  Rod,3  les  Unis,  I’Eau 
courante;  also  Barbusse,  Baumann,  Benjamin,  Duhamel, 
Fabre,  Giraudoux,  Hemon,  Jaloux,  the  brothers  Margueritte, 
Philippe,  Psichari,  Regnier. 

II.  Women  Novelists 

After  a  period  of  eclipse,  women  writers  have  come  for¬ 
ward  again  in  good  numbers.  Among  them  may  be  noted : 

1.  Gyp  (la  comtesse  de  Martel;  1850 — )  whose  novels, 
often  in  dialogue  form,  depict  spoiled  children  of  society  and 
independent  but  sound  and  intelligent  young  girls.  Among 
her  works  are :  Petit  bleu,  Manage  de  Chiffon. 

2.  La  Comtesse  de  Noailles  (1876 — ),  in  addition  to 

1  The  final  j  and  t  are  both  sounded. 

2  The  s  is  silent. 

8  Born  at  Nyon,  in  Switzerland,  1857 ;  died  1910. 
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her  poetry,  on  which  her  fame  largely  rests,  has  written  some 
excellent  lyric  romances,  such  as:  la  nouvelle  Esperance, 
Domination,  la  meilleure  Part. 

3.  Marcelle  Tinayre  (1872 — )  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 

cessful  of  modern  literary  women.  She  revives  the  liberal 
ideas  of  George  Sand  in  modern  settings.  Representative 
novels  are :  Avant  V Amour,  la  Rebelle,  le  Bou.clier  d’, Alex¬ 
andre.  •  ^ 

4.  Other  women  writers  are:  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  Andre 
Corthis,  Daniel  Lesueur,  Colette  Willy,  and  Colette  Yver. 

III.  The  Short  Story 

As  already  noted  passim,  many  writers  have  contributed  to 
the  short  story  genre.  Although  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to 
assign  definite  ranks,  the  following  may  be  noted  for  their 
activities  in  this  field:  Bazin,  Bourget,  France,  Frapie,  Le 
Braz,  Mille. 


IV.  Drama 

Since  1890  the  drama  has  continued  in  the  lines  which  it 
had  in  the  main  followed  since  1830.  This  means  that  it  has 
lost  the  sharp  distinctions  that  marked  its  division  into  vari¬ 
ous  types.  The  “classic”  tragedies  still  have  their  nights  in 
some  of  the  theaters  but  new  ones  are  not  often  written. 
Serious  drama  takes  the  form  of  studies  (more  often  than 
not  without  any  attempt  at  a  solution)  of  social  or  other 
public  questions,  or  concerns  itself  with  examination  of 
character.  Drama  of  less  serious  purpose  is  either  light 
comedy  or  downright  farce.  A  few  plays  are  written  in  verse. 
The  War  caused  a  suspension  of  dramatic  activity,  and  since 
then  no  special  changes  can  be  noted.  The  War  is  drawn 
upon  now  and  then  as  background  for  a  play. 
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The  Theatre  Libre  (see  p.  219)  was  for  a  time  influential, 
and  several  experiments  of  the  “Little  Theater”  type  may 
be  noted.  Among  these  are :  le  Theatre  de  l’CEuvre,  le 
Theatre  des  Arts,  le  Vieux  Colombier,  and  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  l’Atelier.  These  enterprises  have'  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  artistic  element,  to  present  novelties  and  to 
train  actors. 

1.  Edmond  Rostand  (1868-1918)  attained  the  outstand¬ 
ing  dramatic  reputation  of  the  last  half-century ;  the  bril¬ 
liantly  successful  first  night  of  his  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (Dec. 
28,  1897)  has  been  placed  beside  the  premieres  of  the  Cid, 
(1636),  and  Hernani,  (1830).  This  was  preceded  by  les  Ro¬ 
manesques  (1894:  poetic  comedy),  la  Princesse  lointaine 
(1895,  the  story  of  the  troubadour  Rudel  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  lady  he  had  heard  of  but  never  seen,  who  sets  out  to 
find  her,  and  who  dies  in  her  arms),  and  la  Samaritcdne 
(1897,  a  dramatized  version  of  the  Biblical  story  of  the 
“Woman  of  Samaria”).  Rostand  and  the  others  who  write 
plays  in  verse  in  this  period  represent  a  reaction  from  Nat¬ 
uralism  to  idealistic  drama,  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
melodrama  and  pure  poetry.  He  pictures  the  nobler  side  of 
mankind,  thus  presenting  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  sordid 
themes  favored  by  many  dramatists. 

The  hero  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  witty,  brave  but  very 
ugly  poet  and  swordsman,  in  love  with  his  cousin  Roxane. 
Since  she  does  not  love  him,  Cyrano  consents  to  become  the 
eloquent  spokesman  for  the  handsome  but  dull  and  timid 
man  whom  she  loves  and  ultimately  marries.  Her  husband 
having  been  killed,  Roxane  retires  to  a  convent,  where  she 
is  faithfully  visited  by  Cyrano  for  many  years.  She  learns  of 
his  love,  his  devotion  and  his  role  as  his  rival’s  spokesman, 
only  on  the  very  day  of  his  death ,—L’Aiglon  (1900)  is  an 
echo  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  as  depicted  in  the  last  days 
and  death  of  Napoleon’s  son,  the  unfortunate  Due  de  Reich- 
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stadt,  brought  up  practically  a  prisoner  at  the  Austrian  court. 
— Chantecler  (1910)  is  an  idealistic  cock  who  believes  that  his 
crowing  brings  up  the  sun.  The  play  is  an  allegory  in  which 
barnyard  creatures  take  the  place  of  men  and  women  ;  a  display 
of  verbal  ingenuity  and  the  art  of  staging,  but  not  a  great  play. 

2.  Eugene  Brieux  ( 1858^)  is,  perhaps,  of  living 
French  dramatists  the  best  known  in  America.  Early  in  life 
he  gave  up  journalism  for  the  stage,  making  his  real  debut  in 
the  “Theatre  Libre.”  His  list  of  plays  dealing  with  social 
studies  is  a  long  one.  He  shows  zeal  for  reform  rather  than 
dramatic  talent :  he  defends  bourgeois  morality.  During  the 
War  he  devoted  his  energies  to  work  among  the  blinded 
soldiers.  Blanchette  (1892)  :  the  problem  of  the  girl  edu¬ 
cated  above  the  class  of  her  parents  and  unable  to  find  the 
employment  for  which  she  is  fitted.  Les  trois  Filles  de  M. 
Dupont  (1897)  :  the  difficulties  that  beset  middle  class  girls 
without  dowry  in  quest  of  marriage  or  a  career.  La  Rohe 
rouge  (1900):  the  miscarriage  of  justice  due  to  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  prosecuting  lawyer  to  secure  a  conviction  at 
any  cost;  considered  by  many  critics  as  Brieux’s  best  play. 
Les  Avaries  (1902)  :  known  in  America  as  Damaged  Goods. 
La  Francaise  (1907)  :  the  essential  soundness  of  French  life. 
La  Femme  seule  (1913)  :  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
woman  who  tries  to  secure  economic  independence  by  her 
own  efforts.  Les  Americains  chez  nous  (1919)  :  American 
soldiers  in  France  after  the  war ;  some  can  adapt  themselves 
to  French  ways,  others  cannot.  L’Avocat  (1922):  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  la  Rohe  rouge. 

3.  Maurice  Maeterlinck1  (1862 — )  was  born  at  Ghent 
in  Belgium  of  an  old  Belgian  family  but  has  passed  most 
of  his  life  in  France.  His  early  attempts  at  what  he  calls 
“static  drama”  or  “drama  of  inaction,”  showing  the  in- 

iThe  spelling  ae  represents  French  open  a:  no  nasal  sound.  Out¬ 
side  of  Belgium,  however,  one  often  hears  [meterle:k]. 
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fluence  of  the  Symbolists,  called  forth  great  praise  from 
the  critics.  Maeterlinck  usually  seeks  to  create  an  “atmos¬ 
phere”  of  mystery  and  unreality.  He  has  also  written  poetry 
and  essays.  He  received  a  Nobel  prize  in  I9!3-  Of 
has  been  investigating  the  occult  and  writing  and  lecturing 
on  that  subject.  Plays:  L’Intruse  (1890);  les  Av-eugles 
(1890) ;  Pelleas  et  Melisande  (1892)  ;  la  Mort  de  Tintagiles 
(1894)  :  Monna  Vanna  (1902),  an  historical  play  introducing 
a  lover  who  turns  idealist  and  thus  wins  away  a  wife  from 
her  jealous  husband,  has  none  of  the  air  of  unreality  that 
pervades  so  much  of  Maeterlinck’s  work;  I’Oiseau  bleu 
(1908)  is  a  fairy  tale  allegory  of  the  quest  of  happiness;  le 
Bourgmestre  de  Stilemonde  (1918)  is  a  war  play. 

4.  Maurice  Donnay  (i860 — )  under  the  form  of  light 
comedy  presents  studies  showing  a  profound  insight  into 
human  passions  and  emotions:  Amants  (1895);  l’ Autre 
Danger  (1903)  ;  le  Retour  de  Jerusalem  (1903)  ;  Paraitre 
(1905)  ;  le  Menage  de  Moliere  (1912)  ;  la  Chasse  d  Vhomme 
(1919). 

5.  Francois  de  Curel  ( 1854 — )  writes  problem  plays  ad¬ 
dressed  primarily  to  the  intellect,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
the  audience;  admirable  as  to  style  and  dialogue  but  some¬ 
times  deficient  technically.  La  Figurante  (1896)  ;  le  Repas 
du  lion  (1897)  ;  la  Nouvelle  Idole  (1899)  ;  la  Fille  sauvage 
(1902)  ;  la  Danse  devant  le  miroir  (1914)  ;  I’lvresse  du  sage 
(1921). 

6.  Henri  Lavedan  (1859 — )  studies  contemporary  life 
and  manners  and  the  place  of  the  old  nobility  in  the  modern 
republic:  le  Prince  d’Aurec  (1894);  les  deux  Noblessed 
(1897)  ;  le  Duel  (1905)  ;  Sire  (1909)  ;  Servir  (1912).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  War  he  wrote  weekly  essays  in  V Illustration  to  sustain 
the  morale  of  the  stay-at-home  population. 

7.  Georges  de  Porto-Riche  (1849 — )  is  a  master  of 
technique  and  style;  he  deals  with  the  passion  of  love  in 
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realistic  fashion,  and  calls  his  drama  “theatre  d’amour.  His 
women  are  sincere  and  loyal,  but  cruelly  tested  by  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  unfaithfulness  of  men.  Among  his  plays  are: 
Amour euse  (1891),  le  Passe  (189 7),  and  le  vieil  Homme 
(1911). 

8.  Paul  Hervieu  (1857-1915)  used  the  drama  as  an 
occasion  to  deliver  discourses  on  social  questions  such  as  the 
sacrifices  made  by  parents  for  children  and  the  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  women  by  man-made  laws;  strong  plots.  La 
Loi  de  I’homme  (1897);  la  Course  du  flambeau  (1901);  V 
Connais-toi  (1909)  ;  Bagatelle  (1912)  5  le  Destin  est  maitre 

(I9I4)-  ..  , 

9.  Jules  Lemaitre  (1853-1914),  a  versatile  critic  and 

man  of  letters,  wrote  several  clever  plays :  le  depute  Leveau 
(1891)  ;  I’Ainee  (1898)  ;  la  Massiere  (1911)- 

10.  Jean  Richepin  (1849-1926)  contributed  several 
highly  imaginative  verse  dramas  or  melodramas :  Le  Chemi- 
neau  (1897)  idealizes  the  life  of  the  tramp;  la  Belle  aux 
bois  dormant  (1908)  is  a  fairy  tale. 

11.  Henry  Bataille  (1872-1922),  writer  of  light  plays 
dealing  with  unreal  society  and  characters  treated,  in  easy 
fashion,  mingles  sentiment  with  unmoral  and  illogical  con¬ 
duct  in  conventional  situations.  Ton  Sang  (1894)  ;  la  Marche 
nuptiale  (1905)  ;  la  Femme  nue  (1908)  >  le  Phalene  (1914)  1 
Sceurs  d’amour  (1919)1  la  Tendresse  (i921)- 

12.  Georges  Courteline  (1861 — )  produces  healthy  fun 
and  satire  based  on  reality ;  has  been  compared  to  Mohere  in 
his  lighter  vein  and  has  written  a  sequel  to  le  Misanthrope 
called  la  Conversion  d’Alceste  (1905).  Other  plays  are  la 
Peur  des  coups  (1895);  Boubouroche  (1900);  l’ Ami  des 

lois  (1905).  .  .  ,  . 

13.  Rmile  Fabre  (1870—)  resembles  Augier  with  his 

political  and  business  plays:  Le  Bien  d’ autrui  (1897);  les 
Ventres  dores  (1905)  ;  la  Maison  d’argile  (1907)  5  les  Saute- 
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relies  (1911) ;  un  grand  Bourgeois  (1914)  ;  la  Maison  sous 
V  or  age  (1920). 

14.  Among  other  modern  dramatists  whose  reputations  are 
less  clearly  established  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Bernstein,  Samson,  le  Voleur,  Israel;  de  Caillavet  and  de 
Flers  (a  dramatic  partnership),  Primerose;  Capus,  la 
Veine;  Mirbeau,  les  Affaires  sont  les  affaires;  also  Tristan 
Bernard,  Coolus,  de  Croisset,  Sacha  Guitry,  Jules  Romains, 
Paul  Claudel,  etc. 


V.  Poetry 

Symbolism  dominated  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century, 
and  has  been  a  strong  influence  since,  but  the  years  since  1900 
have  been  marked  by  much  confusion  and  many  experiments 
in  poetry.  All  the  old  “isms”  have  exerted  some  influence, 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  loudly  proclaimed  and  quickly 
forgotten.  The  Symbolists  left  a  taste  for  vagueness  in 
thought,  musical  effects  and  freedom  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  accepted  canons  of  verse  technique.  “Vers 
libre”  has  its  exponents,  who  disagree  as  to  the  details  of  their 
art,  but  unite  in  insisting  on  rhythm  as  its  guiding  principle. 
They  discard  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  and  take  the  foot  or 
rhythmic  unit  and  not  the  syllable  as  the  basis  of  verse.  Some 
even  eschew  the  short  line  and  print  pages  that  to  the  eye  are 
not  different  from  prose.  As  was  natural,  the  War  called 
forth  a  sheaf  of  patriotic  poems.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  by 
name  at  least,  some  of  the  new  departures :  naturism,  hu¬ 
manism,  futurism,  dadaism,  unanimism,  romanism,  primi¬ 
tivism,  subjectivism,  simultaneism,  and,  as  a  fitting  climax, 
paroxysm.  To  try  to  understand  or  even  set  down  the  pro¬ 
grams  or  principles  of  these  attempts  at  novelty  is  not  worth¬ 
while.  Indeed,  many  of  the  “manifestos”  appear  devoid  of 
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sense  to  any  but  the  inner  circle.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
the  older  poets  to  whom  the  younger  are  giving  their  admira¬ 
tion.  Chief  among  these  is  Baudelaire,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  whose  death  in  1917  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  and  a  flood  of  appreciative  articles.  Cele¬ 
brations  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  Ronsard  held  throughout 
France  and  in  many  foreign  lands  during  1924  point  to  a 
real  revival  of  interest  in  his  poems  and  methods.  Other  poets 
who  are  receiving  a  share  of  homage  are  Verlaine,  Rimbaud 
and  Mallarme.  After  all,  the  most  important  fact  is  that,  in 
an  age  of  materialism  and  change,  poetry  continues  to  make 
its  appeal. 

1.  Paul  Fort  (1872—)  uses  poetic  prose  rather  than 
verse ;  his  poetry  is  printed  in  full  length  lines.  Works  col¬ 
lected  under  title:  Ballades  frangaises  (1897-1924). 

2.  Francis  Jammes  (1868—)  uses  free  verse  in  modera¬ 
tion  ;  is  fond  of  nature  and  animal  life ;  sings  the  petty  details 
of  obscure  lives.  The  frankness  and  passion  of  his  earlier 
poems  have  been  moderated  by  the  religious  convictions  of  his 
later  years.  Writes  also  novels  and  tales.  De  1’ Angelas  de 
I’aube  d  Vangelus  du  soir  (1898)  ;  les  Georgiques  chretiennes 

(1912)  ;  Ma  France  poctique  (1926). 

6  3.  Jean  Moreas  (1856-1910),  of  Greek  birth,  spent  much 

of  his  life  in  France.  In  his  early  work  he  followed  the 
Symbolists  but  later  turned  from  their  vagueness  to  class¬ 
ical  clearness  and  precision.  The  liberties^  of  free  verse 
afforded  him  no  solid  satisfaction.  Le  Pelerin  passionne 
(1891)  ;  Sylves  (1893)  ;  les  Stances  (eight  volumes;  1905- 

1922).  .  .  . 

4  Henri  de  Regnier  (1864 — ),  in  addition  to  his  other 

literary  activities  (tales,  novels,  criticism),  has  written  much 
poetry.  Represents  the  finest  flower  of  Symbolism ;  but  from 
Symbolism  by  way  of  free  verse,  has  at  last  turned  to  classic 
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objectivity:  work  is  pervaded  with  mild  sadness.  Jeux  rus- 
tiques  et  divins  (1897)  ;  la  Sandale  ailee  (1906)  ;  Esquisses 
et  sonnets  (1912-17). 

5.  Albert  Samain  (1858-1900)  shows  both  Parnassian 
and  Symbolistic  influences,  combining  the  musical  qualities  of 
the  latter  with  the  clarity  of  the  former.  Au  Jardin  de  Vln- 
fante  (1893-9 7)  ;  Aux  Flancs  du  vase  (1898-1901). 

6.  Emile  Verhaeren,1  (1855-1916)  :  born  and  educated 
in  Belgium,  but  spent  much  time  in  France.  All  his  poetry  is 
vigorous  and  subjective  but  his  later  work  is  more  objective 
and  clean-cut  than  his  first  efforts.  His  interests  were  wide 
and  his  influence  has  been  felt  by  many  modern  poets.  Les 
Flambeaux  noirs  (1890);  les  Heures  d’apres-midi  (1905); 
la  multiple  Splendeur  (1906)  ;  les  Ailes  rouges  de  la  guerre 
(1917)* 

7.  Paul  Claudel  (1868 — )  has  filled  many  diplomatic 
posts,  among  others  that  of  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
(1927).  He  represents  a  return  to  mystic  Catholicism,  a  by¬ 
product  of  Symbolism.  La  Messe  de  Id-bas  (1919)  ;  Poemes 
de  guerre  (1922);  Feuilles  de  saints  (1925).  He  has  also 
written  plays. 

8.  Paul  Valery  (1871 — )  has  been  elected  to  the  seat  of 
Anatole  France  in  the  French  Academy.  His  poetry  seems  to 
be  a  fusion  of  Classic,  Parnassian  and  Symbolistic  influences. 
He  claims  Mallarme  as  his  master,  and  tinges  his  poetry  with 
a  philosophy  that  recalls  Bergson.  Album  de  vers  anciens 
(1890-1900),  la  Jeune  Parque  (1917). 

9.  Other  poets  who  deserve  mention  are :  Peguy  (killed  at 
first  battle  of  the  Marne),  Eve;  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus, 
Horizons;  Magre,  la  Montee  aux  enfers;  la  comtesse  de 
Noailles,  les  Forces  eternelles;  also  Gregh,  Viele-Griffin  (an 
American  by  birth),  Merrill  (an  American  by  birth),  Kahn 
(said  to  have  invented  vers  libre ), 

1  The  ae  pronounced  as  French  open  a:  final  en  not  nasal. 
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VI.  Critics,  Philosophers,  Miscellaneous  Writers 

To  place  this  group  at  the  end  of  our  category  of  modern 
writers  is  to  minimize  their  importance,  though  they  do  not 
perhaps  merit  a  leading  position,  with  the  implication  that 
they  have  shaped  all  the  thought  of  the  period.  But,  just  as 
Comte,  Bernard,  Taine,  and  Renan  dominate  the  years  from 
1850  to  1890, — especially  after  1870, — so  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson  and  other  think¬ 
ers  are  important  in  the  new  era. 

1.  Francisque  Sarcey  (1828-1899)  wrote  regularly  for 
le  Temps  articles  full  of  good  humor  and  good  sense,  treat¬ 
ing  of  theatrical  technique.  Published  as  Quarante  ans  de 
theatre  (190CV1912). 

2.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  (1849-1907),  a  conservative 
in  later  life,  belongs  chronologically  in  part  to  the  Natural¬ 
istic  period  of  the  19th  century,  the  tendencies  of  which  he 
fought  valiantly.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  17th  century,  and 
a  supporter  of  the  Church.  In  his  critical  writing  he  is  dog¬ 
matic,  emphasizing  the  evolution  of  literary  genres  and  the 
importance  of  moral  elements.  Le  Roman  naturaliste  (1883)  ; 
les  Epoques  du  theatre  frangais  (1892);  1’ Evolution  de  la 
poesie  lyrique  (1894)  ;  la  Science  et  la  religion  (1907). 

3.  Charles  Maurras  1  (1868—)  is  highly  respected  and 
influential  in  France.  Critic  of  democracy  and  advocate  of 
monarchy,  he  is  the  coldly  intelligent  classic  and  conservative, 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  reaction  against  the  intellectual  dis¬ 
order  of  Romanticism  and  seeking  to  destroy  the  work  of 
Rousseau.  He  seeks  eternal  principles  in  the  world’s  great 
classics.  With  his  conservative  political  program — nationalist 
and  monarchical — he  combines  advanced  social  views.  He 
favors  religion  as  an  effective  moral  incentive,  though  him- 


1  The  “s”  is  pronounced. 
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self  an  unbeliever.  Trois  idees  politiques,  Chateaubriand, 
Michelet,  Sainte-Beuve  (1898)  ;  l’ Avenir  de  l’ intelligence 

(1905)- 

4.  £mile  Boutroux  (1845-1921),  who  enjoyed  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  reputation,  was  first  influenced  by  Kant  and  later  by 
William  James.  He  marks  an  important  transition  in  philoso¬ 
phy  from  deterministic,  materialistic  views  to  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  even  spirituality.  Opposed  to  the  mechanistic 
universe  and  the  physiological  explanation  of  the  mental  life, 
he  criticized  scientific  rationalism  in  the  name  of  reason.1 
L’Idee  de  la  loi  naturelle  (1895),  Pascal  (1900),  Science  et 
religion  dans  la  philosophic  contemporaine  (1908). 

5.  Henri  Bergson  (1859 — )  went  further  in  the  same 
direction  and  has  exercised  a  great  influence  since  1889,  in 
particular  since  1900.  In  his  youth  a  mechanist,  almost  a 
materialist,  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the  inner  consciousness, 
discovering  certain  difficulties  in  the  mechanistic  conception, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  time  and  of  human 
liberty,  concluding  that  the  mind  acts  upon  matter  and  thus 
affects  the  laws  of  universal  determinism.  He  derives  his 
ideas  from  a  study  of  reality,  without  preconceptions.2  Essai 
sur  les  donnees  immediates  de  la  conscience  (1888)  ;  Matiere 
et  memoire,  essai  sur  la  relation  du  corps  d  l’ esprit  (1896)  ; 
l’ Evolution  creatrice  (1907);  I’Energie  spirituelle  (1919). 
In  literature  he  allows  a  large  place  to  spontaneous  creation, 
to  intuition,  and  to  artistic  sympathy,  the  last  an  esthetic  fac¬ 
ulty  different  from  normal  perception ;  he  rescues  the  artist 
from  the  merely  mechanical  task  of  carefully  observing  and 
registering  his  observations.3 

6.  E.  Faguet  (1847-1916)  was  a  moralist  and  psycholo¬ 
gist,  interested  in  life  and  in  the  history  of  ideas  rather  than 

1  Bedier-Hazard. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Cunliffe-Bacourt. 
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in  art  forms.  Clear-sighted,  of  wide  culture,  and  impartial, 
without  a  general  doctrine,  he  preferred  the  17th  century  to 
the  18th.  His  volumes  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  cen¬ 
turies  appeared  between  1885  and  1894.  His  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  was  published  in  the  Journal  des  debats  (1889-1907). 
He  also  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

7.  J.  Lemaitre  (1853-1914):  a  penetrating  impression¬ 
istic  critic,  full  of  good  sense,  without  prejudice  or  conven¬ 
tion.  Les  Contemporains  (8  vols.,  1885-9) !  Impressions  de 
theatre  (10  vols.,  1888-98). 

8.  Other  Critics. — Critics  are  of  all  types,  from  the 
scholarly  professor  to  the  journalistic  reviewer.  Some  of  the 
creative  artists  who  were  also  critics  have  been  mentioned. 
The  following,  all  of  whom  began  their  work  before  1900, 
may  also  be  listed :  Joseph  Bedier,*  Rene  Doumic,*  Remy  de 
Gourmont,  Gustave  Lanson,*  Abel  Lefranc.* 

9.  Miscellaneous  Writers. — Under  this  rubric  may  be 
mentioned  a  few  men  whose  works  lie  in  fields  other  than 
that  of  pure  literature. 

(a)  Ernest  La visse  (1842-1923),  the  historian,  made  his 
latest  contributions  as  a  director  or  collaborator: 
Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  origines  jusqu’a  la 
Revolution  (1910-1911),  18  vols.;  Histoire  de  la 
France  contemporaine  depuis  la  Revolution  jusqu’d  la 
paix  de  1919,  a  partir  de  1920,  10  vols. 

(b)  Gabriel  Hanotaux  (1853-)  has  recently  contributed 
to  the  field  of  history  his  Histoire  illustree  de  la 
Guerre  de  1914  (1919)  and,  as  editor-in-chief,  His¬ 
toire  de  la  nation  frangaise,  a  partir  de  1920,  15  vols. 

(c)  Charles-Victor  Langlois  (1863)  is  well  known  for 
his  la  Vie  en  France  au  moyen  age  (1908)  ;  la  Con- 
naissance  de  la  nature  du  monde  au  moyen  age 
(1911);  and  Manuel  de  bibliographie  historique 

*  Still  living. 
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(1896-1904).  But  history  today  is  more  a  science 
than  an  art.  Its  ideal  is  not  literary  charm  but  ex¬ 
actness. 

(d)  Camille  Flammarion  (1842-1925)  was  a  popu- 
larizer  of  science  and  writer  of  fiction  with  a  scien¬ 
tific  background;  la  Planete  Mars  et  ses  conditions 
d’habitabilite  (1909)  ;  la  Mort  et  son  mystere  (1920). 

(e)  Georges  Clemen ceau  (1841-)  in  addition  to  his 
other  occupations  has  found  time  for  historical  and  po¬ 
litical  writings  and  even  for  some  tales ;  I’Pglise;  la 
Republique  et  la  liberte  (1903);  la  France  devant 
I’Allemagne  (1916). 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  IMPORTANT  TYPES  OF  LITERA¬ 
TURE 

In  the  body  of  this  book  the  usual  chronological  method  has 
been  followed ;  that  is  to  say,  each  period  has  been  outlined,  and 
then  the  next  period  in  order  has  been  taken  up.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  study  a  literature  by  types  or  “genres”  taking  up  a 
form  such  as  drama  or  the  novel  and  tracing  its  history  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  This  second  method  of  presentation  is 
pursued  in  brief  outline  in  this  section.  Only  the  more  important 
types  are  included.  It  is  suggested  that  the  student  could  profit¬ 
ably  turn  to  this  section  for  purposes  of  review.  By  using  the 
Chart  of  Landmarks  (page  6)  horizontally  in  connection  with 
this  discussion,  the  student  will  be  able  to  follow  the  essentials  of 
this  same  development  of  the  types  in  tabulated  form. 

POETRY 

A.  EPIC 

The  earliest  French  poetry  of  value  that  is  preserved  is 
the  national  epics,  long  narrative  poems  often  based  on  na¬ 
tional  historical  tradition,  which  were  the  most  important 
literary  expression  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  They  were 
usually  composed  in  ten-syllable  lines  with  assonance,  which 
were  later  turned  into  twelve-syllable  lines  with  rhyme. 

The  term  “epic”  may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  on  the 
basis  of  subject  matter:  i.  National;  2.  Breton;  3.  Clas- 
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sical;  4.  Crusades.  Of  the  National  epics  the  best  and 
probably  earliest  is  the  Chanson  de  Roland  (about  1100), 
followed  by  others  dealing  with  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne. 
Others  treat  the  feudal  strife  of  the  barons,  and  the  defense 
of  France  against  the  Moslems.  These  are  mostly  anonymous. 

Of  the  Breton  epics,  more  correctly  called  Romances,  the 
best  deal  with  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  Tristan 
and  Iseult,  and  the  Holy  Grail.  The  best  known  author  is 
Chretien  de  Troyes  (12th  century).  They  were  in  rhymed 
couplets. 

The  classical  epic,  or  epic  of  Antiquity  is  a  retelling  of  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  new  tales  based  on  the 
great  figures  of  their  history.  One  of  the  12th-century  classi¬ 
cal  epics,  le  Roman  d’ Alexandre,  in  12-syllable  verse  in 
alternating  rhymed  couplets,  gave  the  type  and  name  “Alex¬ 
andrine”  to  the  verse  form  used  much  later  in  tragedy  and 
often  in  comedy  and  other  poetry. 

The  epic  of  the  Crusades  is  inspired  by  the  French  ex¬ 
ploits  in  those  expeditions. 

Before  the  epic  impulse  had  run  its  full  course,  there  grew 
up  the  bourgeois  animal  epic,  such  as  the  Roman  de  Renart — 
satire  on  society  in  which  animals  talk  and  act  like  men. 

Then,  in  later  periods,  attempts  are  made  to  write  epics, 
resulting  in  artificial  or  pseudo-epics  in  the  classic  tradition. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are:  1.  La  Franciade,  by 
Ronsard  in  the  16th  century;  2.  La  Henriade,  by  Voltaire  in 
the  1 8th  century;  3.  Hugo’s  poems  dealing  with  Napoleon, 
and  his  Legende  des  Siecles;  and  Lamartine’s  Jocelyn  and 
la  Chute  d’un  ange,  in  the  19th  century. 

B.  DIDACTIC 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  important  example  of 
this  type  of  poetic  attempt  to  impart  instruction  or  offer 
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criticism  is  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  an  allegory  on  the  art  of 
love,  begun  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  by  Guil¬ 
laume  de  Lorris  and  finished  a  generation  later  as  a  social  sat¬ 
ire  and  a  resume  of  science  of  the  time  by  Jean  de  Meung. 

A  sort  of  legendary  natural  history  is  found  in  collections 
of  informational  matter  called  Bestiaires  and  Lapidaires;  the 
former  about  animals,  the  latter  about  precious  stones.  Some 
were  in  verse,  others  in  prose.  They  belong  mostly  to  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries. 

In  the  16th  century  we  have  in  Marot’s  Temple  de  Cu- 
pidon,  a  revival  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  The  Satyr e 
Menippee  (1594)  is  a  violent  political  piece,  the  joint  work 
of  several  writers ;  directed  against  the  Catholic  League  in 
its  opposition  to  Henri  IV. 

In  the  17th  century,  Boileau’s  Art  poetique  and  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  Fables  offer  respectively  the  best  examples  of  literary 
criticism  and  maxims  for  morality  or  expediency  illustrated 
by  tales. 

In  the  1 8th  century  satire  and  political  and  religious  criti¬ 
cism  is  put  into  verse  without  any  single  great  work  resulting. 

The  19th  century  affords  no  important  examples  of  didactic 
verse. 


C.  LYRIC 

The  most  striking  outburst  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  12th- 
13th  centuries  is  that  of  the  troubadours  of  the  South,  with 
love  poems  in  conventional  style,  and  artificial  Nature  poetry. 
They  wrote  in  the  languages  of  the  South,  called  in  general 
Provencal.  The  poetry  of  the  troubadours  was  imitated  by 
the  lyric  poets  of  northern  France,  who  were  called  trouvhes. 
Other  poetry  peculiar  to  the  northern  poets  was  of  a  simple 
nature  suited  to  festivals  and  dances. 

Rutebeuf,  a  versatile  vagrant  of  the  13th  century,  author 
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of  dramas  and  fabliaux  as  well  as  short  poems,  suggests  a 
coming  transition. 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  Christine  de  Pisan  produces  a 
Pobme  de  la  Pucelle  in  praise  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  dits 
moraux. 

Eustache  Deschamps  and  Alain  Chartier  are  important 
lyric  poets  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  respectively.  In  the 
15th  century,  Charles  d’Orleans  and  especially  Villon  strike 
a  more  genuine  lyric  note. 

Villon  is  an  exception  in  the  15th  century.  After  him  the 
dying  poetic  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  find  their  last 
expression  in  the  works  of  a  group  of  unimportant  poets 
called  the  Grands  Rhetoriqueurs.  Absence  of  originality  in 
their  poems  is  balanced  by  complication  and  variety  of  form. 

In  the  1 6th  century  Marot  and  the  Pleiade  poets — Ronsard, 
du  Bellay,  and  others — produced  a  great  mass  of  lyric  verse, 
—-sonnets,  odes,  poems  of  love  and  Nature, — often  marred 
for  modern  taste  by  too  great  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  poetry 
of  classical  Antiquity. 

Classicism  and  pseudo-classicism  nearly  put  an  end  to  lyric 
poetry  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Malherbe  is  too  un¬ 
inspired  to  be  truly  lyric.  Minor  writers  have  the  lyric  touch. 
The  lyric  note  is  present  also  in  Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  At 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  Andre  Chenier  revives  lyric 
poetry  somewhat  in  the  Greek  manner. 

The  Romantic  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
produced  much  fine  lyric  poetry, — the  best  effort  of  Ro¬ 
manticism.  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Hugo,  Musset,  Gautier  are  the 
best.  Their  extreme  lack  of  restraint,  their  subjectivity  and 
other  extravagances  gave  rise  in  the  mid-century  to  a  more 
sober  group  of  lyric  poets  known  as  the  Parnassian  school, 
represented  by  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Sully  Prudhomme. 
Heredia  contributed  a  sheaf  of  splendid  sonnets.  These  in 
turn  were  followed  by  the  Symbolists,  such  as  Verlaine,  who 
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wished  to  free  poetry  from  restraints  and  Realism.  But  the 
way  to  Symbolism  had  been  prepared  earlier  by  Baudelaire, 
the  translator  of  Poe  and  the  founder  of  the  cult  of  the  hor¬ 
rible.  More  recently  all  sorts  of  experiments,  such  as  vers 
libre,  rhythmic  prose,  and  blank  verse  are  being  made.  Poets 
influenced  by  Symbolism,  such  as  Verhaeren,  contend  for 
public  favor  with  representatives  of  various,  probably 
ephemeral,  “isms,”  such  as  dadaism,  druidism,  unanimism,  all 
characterised  by  contempt  for  syntax  and  tradition.  There  is 
also  a  reactionary  group  of  so-called  “Neo-Classicists.” 


DRAMA 

A.  RELIGIOUS  OR  LITURGICAL 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Church  developed  drama  as 
a  method  of  instructing  the  unlettered  multitude.  The  Mass 
itself  is — like  most  ritual — a  form  of  drama.  On  feast  days, 
such  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  priests  gave  in  the  churches  a 
simple  dramatization  of  the  Nativity  or  the  Resurrection : 
earliest  in  the  nth  century.  This  was  at  first  done  in  Latin, 
later  in  the  vernacular.  These  representations  were  extended 
to  other  New  Testament  events,  and  then  to  the  Old.  They 
passed  out  of  the  church  to  the  open-air  and  from  the  priests 
to  laymen.  Organizations  were  formed  to  produce  these 
plays.  The  most  famous  was  the  “Confrerie  de  la  Passion,” 
granted  a  charter  by  Charles  VI  in  1402  giving  it  the  right 
to  enact  in  Paris  plays  with  sacred  subjects.  In  the  country, 
plays  like  our  modern  pageants  were  often  put  on  locally, 
and  financed  by  towns  or  by  noble  patrons.  Some  perform¬ 
ances  occupied  several  days.  They  were  given  on  raised 
stages,  often  arranged  to  represent  simultaneously  Heaven, 
Earth  and  Hell.  The  audience  stood  about  as  best  they  could. 
The  great  period  was  1450-1550. 
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As  to  subject-matter,  they  may  be  grouped:  1.  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  2.  New  Testament;  3.  Saints.  The  first  two  were 
known  as  mysteres,  the  last  as  miracles.  The  plays  often  ran 
to  great  length :  20,000  to  60,000  verses.  In  time  a  burlesque 
or  comic  element  crept  in,  which  grew  until  the  plays  lost 
their  sacred  or  moral  character  and  became  sacrilegious  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  1548  the  Confrerie  was  forbidden  to 
give  them  in  Paris. 


B.  COMEDY 

I.  The  Middle  Ages 

The  comic  theater  may  have  had  its  origin  partly  in  the 
performances  of  the  jongleurs,  who  later  became  merely  jug¬ 
glers  ;  partly  in  rude  revels,  like  the  feast  of  the  fools. 
In  Paris  there  were  associations  of  actors  called  the  “Ba- 
soche,”  composed  of  clerks  of  the  Courts  and  the  “Enfants 
sans  Souci,”  the  actors  or  clowns  who  took  part  in  the  parades 
of  fools  given  to  advertize  the  main  show.  These  companies 
gave  plays  of  various  sorts :  sotties,  a  sort  of  dialogue  with 
more  or  less  action,  constituting  a  clownish  satire  on  politics 
or  morals ;  farces  (at  first  interludes),  like  sotties  but  with  no 
moral  or  political  element.  Maitre  Pathelin  is  the  best  farce. 
The  moralite  sought  to  inculcate  virtue  by  dramatizing  ab¬ 
stract  qualities.  The  sottie  and  moralite  passed  away  in  the 
16th  century.  The  farce  survived  in  real  comedy. 


II.  The  Renaissance 

With  the  Renaissance,  comedy  developed  under  several  in¬ 
fluences  :  the  slavish  imitation  of  the  Latin ;  borrowing  from 
Italian  plays  (especially  those  with  improvised  dialogue 
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called  “commedia  dell’arte”)  ;  farces;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Pleiade  to  create  new  comedy.  Jodelle  in  his  Eugene  ( 1 552) 
attempted  “regular”  comedy  in  five  acts. 

Pierre  Larivey  (1535C.-1611)  was  best  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  comedy  writers.  His  works,  of  which  nine  survive,  were 
all  imitations  of  Italian.  They  furnished  hints  to  Moliere. 

III.  The  Seventeenth  Century 

In  the  17th  century  before  Moliere,  we  find  comedy  of 
intrigue,  comedy  of  manners,  and  especially  farce  comedy. 
Spanish  sources  are  drawn  upon  as  well  as  ancient  and 
Italian.  Scarron,  Routrou  and  Corneille  are  the  best  comedy 
writers  of  the  early  century.  In  these  early  comedies  the 
types  later  well-known  are  present :  the  valet,  the  stupid  hus¬ 
band  or  father,  the  maid,  the  lovers. 

Moliere  (1622-73)  is  the  great  master  of  comedy,  the  first 
to  observe  character  and  appeal  to  intelligence.  His  thirty- 
three  pieces  represent  various  types;  near-tragedy,  pure 
comedy,  farce,  satire,  pastoral,  ballet.  The  great  writers  of 
tragedy  during  the  17th  century,  Corneille  and  Racine,  each 
contributed  a  high  class  comedy,  le  Menteur,  les  Plaideurs; 
Corneille  also  wrote  several  others  that  were  less  successful. 

Regnard  (1655-1709)  was  the  most  famous  successor  of 
Moliere,  often  ranked  second  to  him;  his  best  pieces  are 
le  Legataire  universel  and  le  Joueur. 

IV.  The  Eighteenth  Century 

Lesage’s  Turcaret  (1709)  is  one  of  the  best  comedies 
of  the  century.  It  deals  with  the  money  question,  and  marks 
the  rise  of  the  servant  above  his  master. 

Marivaux,  in  le  Jeu  de  I’&wiour  et  du  hasand  (i73®)  tmd 
other  charming  comedies,  delicately  portrays  mild  romantic 
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love.  He  studies  happy  love  as  Racine  studies  tragic  love.  H'is 
clever,  airy  style  gave  the  word  “marivaudage”  to  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  Comedie  larmoyante,  La  Chaussee  presented  common 
life  in  a  pathetic  manner  (hence  larmoyante )  :  le  Prejuge  d  la 
mode  (1735). 

Beaumarchais  with  his  Barbier  de  Seville  (i775)  an<^ 
Manage  de  Figaro  (1784)  reaches  the  climax  of  the  drama 
of  social  revolt,  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  His 
plots  are  gay  and  interesting,  his  characters  vividly  drawn. 

V.  The  Nineteenth  Century 

Pure  comedy,  except  for  the  Romantic-tragic  comedies  of 
love  by  Musset,  such  as  On  ne  Badine  pas  avec  V amour 
(1834),  is  temporarily  eclipsed  by  Romantic  “drame.”  It 
emerges  with  the  “piece  bien  faite,”  or  comedy  of  situation, 
of  Scribe,  such  as  Bataille  de  Dames ,  and  historical  plays, 
with  ingenious  incidents  and  superficial  painting  of  char¬ 
acter  and  manners.?  Sardou,  more  clever  than  deep,  con¬ 
tributed  many  farces  and  comedies,  such  as  les  Pattes  de 
mouche  (i860),  and  Divorgons  (1880).  Pailleron  will  live 
because  of  I’Etincelle  (1879),  an  echo  from  Marivaux,  and 
le  Monde  ou  l’ on  s’ennuie,  a  modern  version  of  the  subject 
of  les  Femmes  savantes  of  Moliere.  Labiche  (often  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  others)  furnished  hundreds  of  good  com¬ 
edies:  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (i860)  is  the  best  known. 


C.  TRAGEDY 

I.  The  Theorists 

The  Pleiade  attempted  to  give  France  real  tragedy  modeled 
on  classical  lines.  Other  models  were  found  in  the  Latin 
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plays  of  Buchanan  (a  Scottish  Humanist  1508-82),  who 
spent  much  time  as  a  teacher  in  France.  Buchanan  translated 
Greek  plays  into  Latin ;  and  Baif ,  Greek  plays  into  French. 

The  theory  of  tragedy  was  really  based  on  the  study  of 
Seneca  by  Italian  grammarians,  although  attributed  to  Aris¬ 
totle.  Then,  as  Aristotle  became  known,  the  practices  of 
Seneca  were  read  into  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  and  called 
rules,  though  the  Poetics  are  mainly  observations  written 
seventy  years  after  the  Greek  masters  of  tragedy. 

Scaliger  (of  Italian  origin)  in  his  Poetics  (1561)  states 
the  essentials  of  tragedy :  “Imitatio  per  actionem  illustris 
fortunae  [king  and  princes]  exitu  infelici  oratione  gravi, 
metrica.”  He  also  emphasizes  vraisemblance.  The  unities  were 
first  discussed  by  the  Italians  Trissino  and  Castelvetro.  In 
France,  Jean  de  la  Taille  in  the  preface  to  his  Saul  (15 72) 
says:  “II  faut  toujours  representer  l’histoire  ou  le  jeu  en  un 
meme  jour,  en  un  meme  temps  et  en  un  meme  lieu.  This 
doctrine  was  attacked  and  discredited  till  revived  by  Maiiet 
and  Chapelain  in  the  next  century.  Mairet’s  Sophonisbe 
( 1634)  exemplified  it,  and  the  theories  of  Chapelain  and  the 
newly  founded  Academy  supported  him.  Boileau  in  his  Art 
poetique  (1674)  gave  the  unities  the  final  sanction  of  classi¬ 
cism.  They  were  not  seriously  contested  until  Hugo  as  leader 
of  the  Romantic  Revolt  combatted  them  all  in  theory  in  his 
Preface  de  Cromwell  (1827)  and  violated  them  in  practice  in 
Hernani  (1830). 

II.  The  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries 

Jodelle,  of  the  Pleiade,  wrote  the  first  “regular”  tragedy, 

Cleopdtre  (i552)*  _  . 

Gamier  continued  the  imitation  of  Antiquity.  Les  Juives 

(1583)  was  the  best  of  the  century.  Pleiade  tragedy  was 
academic,  lifeless,  oratorical. 
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Montchrestien  was  Garnier’s  disciple.  His  best  piece  was 
I’Ecossaise  (1605). 

Hardy  (d.  1632)  created  the  real  theater  intended  for 
the  public.  His  best  tragedy,  heedless  of  rules,  freed  from 
chorus,  with  action  reduced  to  a  crisis,  is  probably  la  Mort 
d’ Alexandre:  a  poor  artist  but  with  dramatic  instinct. 

Rotrou  (1609-50)  takes  second  rank  only  to  Corneille  and 
Racine.  Has  a  Romantic,  non-classic  quality.  Of  his  thirty- 
five  surviving  plays  the  best  tragedy  is  Saint-Genest  (1646). 

Corneille  (1606-84)  shares  with  Racine  the  claim  of  first 
place  in  tragedy,  which  he  creates  as  an  artistic  genre.  His 
Cid  (1636)  is  a  landmark  in  French  drama.  His  plots, 
usually  drawn  from  Roman  history,  display  the  power  of 
the  will  conflicting  with  obstacles ;  their  tone  is  heroic  and 
masculine.  Corneille  observes  the  unities,  but  chafes  under 
them:  has  a  Romantic  tendency.  He  holds  to  the  doctrine 
of  improbability  as  likely  to  please,  but  strives  for  historical 
verity. 

Racine  (1639-1699)  eclipsed  Corneille  after  the  mid¬ 
century.  His  first  masterpiece  was  Andromaque  (1667).  He 
draws  mainly  on  Greek  legendary  history,  and  depicts  the 
triumph  of  passion  over  reason.  Realistic  as  to  psychological 
insight,  his  plays  are  essentially  feminine  with  their  analysis 
of  the  passion  of  love  in  its  tragic  aspects.  Racine  works 
comfortably  within  the  Rules,  and'  holds  the  doctrine  that 
probability  is  what  pleases  audiences. 

III.  The  Eighteenth  Century  and  After 

Many  tried  to  imitate  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  the  Classic 
tragic  theory  with  all  its  rules  and  conventions  prevailed. 

Crebillon  (1674-1762)  wrote  second-rate  tragedies  of 
which  horror  or  terror  was  the  corner-stone.  External  situa¬ 
tion  replaced  inner  strife.  Most  famous  is  Rhadamiste  et 
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Zenobie  (1711).  Voltaire  wrote  some  twenty-five  tragedies. 
In  theory  he  is  committed  to  the  Rules,  in  practice  he  violates 
them.  Lacking  in  poetic  charm,  his  plays  are  filled  with  action 
and  situation.  He  draws  on  all  ages  and  lands  for  his  plots, 
even  China  and  Peru.  He  writes  a  play  without  women  (la 
Mort  de  Cesar,  1731)  and  one  without  romantic  love 
( Merope ,  1743),  to  prove  that  such  things  can  be  done.  Zaire 
(1732)  is  perhaps  his  best  play ;  it  is  laid  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  Crusades,  and  suggests  Othello.  Ducis  (1733-1816)  wrote 
French  adaptations  of  Shakespeare,  such  as  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Romeo,  Lear. 

By  1830,  classic  or  pseudo-classic  tragedy  is  displaced  by 
melodrama  and  Romantic  “drame.”  It  has  been  revived 
sporadically.  Delavigne  tried  to  preserve  relics  of  classic 
tragedy  in  Louis  XI  and  les  Enfants  d’Edouard  (1832,  ’33) 
as  did  also  Ponsard  with  his  Lucrece  (1843).  A  curious  re¬ 
cent  revival  is  the  Sophonisbe  of  A.  Poizat  given  in  the  open 
air  at  Orange  in  1913. 

D.  “DRAME” 

In  the  1 8th  century  Diderot  advocated  a  new  type  of  play 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Drame  or  Drame  Bourgeois. 
In  le  Pere  de  Famille  (1758)  he  portrayed  a  serious  and 
touching  but  not  tragic  situation,  not  comic  or  ridiculous,  in 
a  realistic  manner,  and  with  a  moral  purpose  in  view.  La 
Chaussee’s  le  Prejuge  d  la  mode  is  another  pioneer  example. 
This  type  of  play,  blending  the  serious  and  lighter  aspects 
of  life,  developed  in  two  ways: 

I.  Romantic  “Drame” 

Hugo  in  his  Preface  de  Cromwell  (1827)  maintains  that 
drame  is  the  new  literary  form  destined  to  replace  epic 
and  tragedy,  as  a  picture  of  real  life  checkered  with  good 
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and  evil,  grave  and  gay,  beautiful  and  ugly  or  grotesque. 
Drame,  unlike  tragedy,  may  also  present  all  classes  of  society, 
in  any  country  or  period.  These  doctrines  he  exemplifies  in 
Hernani  (1830),  whose  triumph  over  the  classicists,  called 
the  battle  of  Hernani,  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
drama;  and  in  a  series  of  plays  ending  with  the  failure  of 
les  Bur  graves  (1843).  Verse  drama  and  Romantic  tragi¬ 
comedy  were  revived  by  Bornier  with  la  Fille  de  Roland 
(1875)1  by  Richepin  with  le  Chemineau  (1897)  and  by 
Rostand,  the  premiere  of  whose  idealistic  Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac  (1897)  marked  a  great  night  in  the  Comedie  Fran¬ 
chise. 

Dumas  pere  with  his  Henri  III  et  sa  cour  (1829)  and 
Antony  (1831)  contributes  the  historical  play  and  problem 
play,  both  melodramatic.  The  history  play  of  Dumas  pere  was 
revived  by  Sardou  with  a  series  written  for  Bernhardt :  Theo¬ 
dora  (1884). 


II.  Social  Drama 

Dumas  fils,  after  his  la  Dame  aux  C amelias  (1852),  in  a 
dozen  other  plays  contributes  the  real  modern  piece  a  these, 
or  play  dealing  with  contemporary  social  problems  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  them. 

Augier,  with  le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  (1854),  le  Manage 
d’Olympe  (1855),  and  other  plays  discusses  social  problems 
more  conservatively  than  Dumas. 

Realism  in  the  drama,  in  the  extreme  sense  of  Naturalism, 
is  introduced  by  Becque  (1837-99)  with  les  Corbeaux 
(1882)  and  la  Parisienne  (1885),  and  by  Antoine  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Theatre  Libre  (1887-96),  with  plays  which  aim 
to  give  the  spectator  not  a  plot  or  problem  but  merely  an 
incident  or  episode  from  life. 

Hervieu  (1857-1915)  presents  the  piece  ct  idees,  or  the 
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problem  play  that  does  not  find  a  solution.  La  Course  du 
Flambeau  (1901)  studies  the  sacrifices  of  parents  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

Brieux  (b.  1858)  is  an  exponent  of  both  types  of  problem 
play.  His  plays  deal  with  many  social  questions. 

Curel  (b.  1854)  is  a  playwright  of  abnormal  psychological 
studies ;  Bernstein  deals  with  violent  and  unusual  situations ; 
many  other  writers  present  various  phases  of  modern  life; 
and  not  a  few  recent  and  contemporary  dramatists  content 
themselves  with  catering  to  that  part  of  the  public  that  seeks 
mere  light  amusement. 

SHORT  STORY  OR  TALE 

The  lais  of  Marie  de  France,  although  in  verse,  are  the  first 
real  examples  of  the  short  tale.  Probably  coexistent  with 
the  lais ,  though  given  written  form  a  little  later,  are  the 
fabliaux,  also  in  verse  and  dealing  with  the  crude  realities  of 
everyday  life,  whereas  the  lais  presented  legend,  romance 
and  sentiment. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  we  find  the  Cent  Nou- 
velles  nouvelles,  attributed  to  Antoine  de  la  Sale.  These  licen¬ 
tious  tales,  inspired  by  the  Decameron,  are  saved  only  by  their 
wit. 

In  the  1 6th  century  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  sister  of 
Frangois  Ier,  wrote  the  Heptameron  (published  1558),  an¬ 
other  imitation  of  Boccaccio,  containing  realistic  tales. 

La  Fontaine’s  Contes  in  verse  continue  the  tale  in  the 
17th  century,  and  we  find  it  again  in  the  18th  with  Voltaire’s 
prose  Contes,  in  reality  philosophic  pamphlets,  criticism  of 
society  and  of  religious  and  political  institutions. 

With  the  19th  century  the  short  story  comes  into  its  own. 
Among  the  Romantic  writers  may  be  mentioned  Musset, 
Nodier  and  Gautier ;  in  the  transition  to  Realism,  Balzac  and 
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Merimee.  With  the  flowering  of  Realism  and  after  we  find 
the  tales  of  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Zola,  Coppee, 
Bazin,  Bourget  and  many  others. 


THE  NOVEL 

In  their  time  the  epics  served  the  same  purpose  of  amuse¬ 
ment  as  novels,  of  which  they  are  one  source ;  this  is  seen  in 
the  transformation  of  the  epics  from  verse  into  prose  versions 
that  were  the  basis  for  the  Romances  of  Chivalry  and  Ad¬ 
venture  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

1.  The  pastoral  element  came  from  Italy  by  way  of  Spain. 
In  France  the  first  great  example  of  this  type  is  the  Astree 
( 1607-27)  by  d’Urfe. 

2.  The  picaresque  or  rogue  novel,  with  its  crude  realism, 
also  has  its  origin  in  Spain  in  the  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (4554) 
of  uncertain  authorship.  This  is  the  type  of  the  comic  prose 
narrative  of  the  clever  but  poor  rascal  who  lives  by  his  wits  at 
the  expense  of  the  less  intelligent.  In  France,  Charles  Sorel 
represented  this  type  with  his  Histoire  comique  de  Francion 
(1622).  Other  examples  are:  Scarron’s  Roman  comique 
(1651)  and  Furetiere’s  Roman  bourgeois  (1666).  In  the  18th 
century  Lesage’s  Gil  Bias  (1715-35)  best  represents  this 
type. 

3.  The  sentimental  novel  of  the  18th  century.  Marivaux 
with  his  Vie  de  Marianne  (1731-41)  continues  realistic  pic¬ 
tures  of  contemporary  middle  class  life,  with  emphasis  on 
love.  With  Prevost’s  Manon  Lescaut  (1731)  love  becomes  an 
all-consuming  passion. 

4.  Historical  novels  touched  up  with  romantic  love  are 
represented  by  La  Calprenede’s  Cassandre  (1642-45),  and 
by  Mile  Madeleine  de  Scudery’s  Artambne  ou  le  grand 
Cyrus  (1649-1653). — Clelie  also  by  the  latter  (1654-1661) 
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represents  in  precieux  style  the  novel  of  sentimental  analysis 
of  love. 

5.  The  psychological  novel  in  the  real  modern  sense  is 
introduced  by  Mme  de  la  Fayette  with  la  Princesse  de  Cleves 
(1678). 

6.  The  novel  of  social  satire  is  represented  by  Lesage 
with  le  Diable  boiteux  (1707). 

7.  The  philosophic  novel  is  represented  by  J.-J.  Rous¬ 
seau  with  la  Nouvelle  Helo'ise  (1761).  This  novel  also  intro¬ 
duces  the  personal  or  subjective  element  with  descriptions  of 
scenery. 

8.  The  exotic  novel  is  represented  by  Bernardin  de  St.- 
Pierre  with  Paul  et  Virginie  (1787)  and  by  Chateaubriand 
with  Atala,  Rene  and  les  Natchez.  These  two  writers  continue 
the  melancholy  sentimentality  of  Rousseau  and  pave  the  way 
for  the  Romantic  novels  of  1830. 

9.  Vigny  with  Cinq-Mars  (1826),  Merimee  with  Chro- 
nique  du  regne  de  Charles  IX  ( 1829),  and  Hugo  with  Notre - 
Dame  de  Paris  (1831)  create  the  French  Romantic  his¬ 
torical  novel  in  the  manner  of  Walter  Scott.  In  less  serious 
vein  and  with  more  action  and  adventure,  Dumas  pere  adds  to 
this  group  his  best  stories,  les  Trois  Mousquetaires  and  le 
Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  (1844). 

10.  Romanticism  with  a  lyrico-idealistic  touch  is  seen  in 
the  novels  of  George  Sand,  Indiana  (1831),  le  Marquis  de 
Villemer  (i860). 

11.  Novels  with  a  thesis  (or  problem)  or  for  propaganda, 
are  found  in  Voltaire’s  Zadig  (1748)  and  Candide  (i759)- 
They  are  continued  in  Mme  de  Stael’s  Delphine  (1802)  and 
Corinne  (1807),  with  more  sentiment  than  propaganda,  and 
Chateaubriand’s  les  Martyrs  (1809)  ;  also  in  the  socialistic 
novels  of  George  Sand,  Consuelo  (1842),  le  Meunier  d’Angi- 
bault  (1845)  and  Hugo’s  les  Miserables  (1862).  The  novels 
of  Zola,  often  denounced  as  indecent  in  their  Naturalism, 
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were  intended  as  serious  sermons  on  various  social  prob¬ 
lems — l’ Assommoir  (alcoholism,  1877)  ;  Nana  (prostitution, 
1880)  ;  Germinal  (strikes  in  the  mines,  1885).  A  contempo¬ 
rary  novelist  of  propaganda  is  Bordeaux  with  his  defense 
of  the  family  against  individualism,  la  Maison  (1913). 

12.  Realism,  in  the  modern  sense,  begins  with  Balzac  and 
his  series  of  novels  illustrative  of  all  classes  of  society  from 
the  Revolution,  called  la  Comedie  Humaine  (1830-50). 
Typical  books  of  this  series  are :  Eugenie  Grandet,  le  Pere 
Goriot,  le  Cure  de  Tours,  la  Recherche  de  VAbsolu.  Stendhal 
is  of  importance  for  his  influence  on  Balzac  and  on  other 
Realists  through  his  theories,  and  also  his  novels,  le  Rouge  et 
le  Noir  (1831)  and  la  Chartreuse  de  Parme  (1839). 

Flaubert  is  the  master  artist  of  Realism.  His  Mme  Bovary 
(1857)  is  perhaps  the  greatest  novel  of  this  type,  true  to  life 
and  perfect  in  stylistic  detail.  But  his  Romantic  temperament 
is  shown  in  Salammbo  (1862),  an  historical  novel  laid  in 
Carthage  during  the  Punic  Wars,  with  Romantic  plot  and 
incidents,  but  sober  treatment. 

Maupassant  was  the  immediate  disciple  of  Flaubert.  By 
stressing  the  morbid,  melancholy  and  immoral  aspects  of  life, 
he  pushed  Realism  into  Naturalism,  the  name  given  to  what 
its  supporters  considered  the  ultra-faithful  portrayal  of  real 
life. 

Zola  carried  Naturalism  to  its  peak  in  his  attempt  to  do 
for  the  society  of  the  Second  Empire  what  Balzac  had  done 
for  the  first  half  of  the  century.  In  a  series  of  some  twenty 
novels  called  les  Roug on-Mac quart  he  attempted  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  fortunes — or  misfortunes — of  a  family  in 
the  period  1850-70.  Morbid  and  obscene,  they  still  utter 
a  powerful  warning  (as  noted  before)  against  the  results  of 
vice.  Some  titles  are:  la  Fortune  des  Roug  on  (1871)  ;  la 
Terre  (1887);  le  Docteur  Pascal  (1893);  la  Debacle 
(1892). 
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The  Goncourt  brothers,  Edmond  and  Jules,  wrote  in  the 
same  vein — Renee  Mauperin  (1864)  and  Germinie  Lacer- 
teux  (1865),  in  Realistic  style. 

Daudet  belongs  to  the  Realists,  although  his  Realism  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  strain  of  Romantic  sympathy,  recalling  Dickens. 
His  best  known  novels  are:  le  Petit  Chose  (1868),  Tartarin 
de  Tarascon  (1872),  le  Nabab  (1877),  Sapho  (1884). 

Loti  is  another  gentle  Realist  with  a  taste  for  the  exotic  and 
the  gloomy.  His  masterpiece  is  Pecheur  d’Islande  (1886). 
Little  plot ;  much  description. 

13.  Recent  Miscellaneous  Fiction: 

(a)  The  regional  novel  is  one  which  attempts  to  arouse 
interest  in  special  sections  of  France — to  get  away 
from  Paris,  in  a  word.  Bazin,  Bordeaux,  Fabre  and 
many  other  writers  do  this. 

(b)  The  philosophic  novel  is  well  represented  by  Anatole 
France. 

(c)  The  psychological  novel  is  represented  by  the  works 
of  Bourget  (le  Disciple,  1889)  and  Rod  (le  Menage 
du  Pasteur  Naudie,  1898). 

(d)  To-day  the  novel  is  represented  by  a  large  number 
of  writers,  many  of  them  young,  whose  works  can 
be  assigned  their  proper  value  and  place  only  by  an¬ 
other  generation.  To  list  them  would  be  to  draw  up 
a  catalogue  of  names,  titles  and  dates.  A  few  may 
be  mentioned  as  examples:  Romain  Rolland,  Jean 
Christophe  (10  vols.,  1904-1912)  ;  Marcelle  Tinayre, 
la  Veillee  des  Armes  (1915);  Henri  Barbusse,  le 
Feu  (1916). 

LITERARY  CRITICISM 

Serious  literary  criticism  in  a  modern  sense  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  the  theories  of  the  Pleiade  in  the  16th  century. 
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Du  Bellay’s  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  langue  frangaise 
(1549)  is  the  manifesto  of  this  group.  In  the  Classical  Pe¬ 
riod,  criticism  is  developed  by  Malherbe’s  influence,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  the  meetings  of  the 
Academy  (from  1634),  and  Corneille’s  examens  of  his  own 
plays ;  it  reaches  a  climax  with  Boileau’s  Art  Poetique 
(1647).  Perrault’s  le  Siecle  de  Louis  le  Grand  (1687)  and 
Fenelon’s  Lettre  a,  VAcademie  are  also  important. 

In  the  1 8th  century,  Diderot  and  Voltaire  make  the  chief 
contribution  to  criticism.  The  19th  century  is  filled  with 
books  of  criticism,  beginning  with  Mme  de  Stael’s  De  la 
Litterature  (1800),  and  Stendhal’s  Racine  et  Shakespeare 
(1823-5).  Hugo  contributes  the  famous  Preface  de  Crom¬ 
well  (1827). 

Sainte-Beuve  (1804-69)  with  his  Causeries  du  lundi  be¬ 
comes  the  greatest  of  French  critics.  He  refuses  to  judge  a 
work  by  comparing  it  to  a  fixed  ideal  (the  classical  method 
of  Boileau),  but  seeks  to  explain  and  judge  a  work  by  its 
author. 

Taine  (1828-93),  the  “scientific”  critic,  sees  three  forces 
in  literature:  race,  milieu,  moment.  In  his  Histoire  de  la  Lit¬ 
terature  anglaise  he  most  fully  works  out  this  theory. 

A  purely  dramatic  critic  of  great  authority  and  influence 
was  Sarcey  (1828-1899),  whose  newspaper  criticisms  were 
collected  after  his  death  in  8  vols.  under  the  title :  Quarante 
ans  de  theatre. 

Brunetiere  (1849-1907),  a  conservative,  stresses  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  genres,  their  birth,  growth  and  decay.  This  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  I’Evolution  de  la  poesie  lyrique  and  Epoques  du 
theatre  frangais. 

Lemaitre  (1853-1914)  was  much  influenced  by  Renan; 
les  Contemporains  (1886-96)  and  Impressions  de  Theatre 
(1888  ff.)  represent  his  type  of  criticism. 
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Anatole  France  (1844-1924)  in  la  Vie  litteraire  (1921) 
is  an  impressionistic  critic. 

Faguet  (1847-1916)  has  no  system,  but  analyzes  clearly 
and  judges  fairly.  He  is  at  his  best  in  his  four  volumes  of 
Etudes  Litteraires  in  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th  centuries. 

Among  living  critics,  the  first  place  belongs  to  Gustave 
Lanson.  Others  of  note  in  criticism  and  scholarship  are  Rene 
Doumic,  Joseph  Bedier,  Fernand  Baldensperger. 
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AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 
DEFINITIONS 

Academy — The  Academie  frangaise  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Originated  in  a  little 
group  of  men  of  letters  who  came  together  as  early  as  1629  to 
discuss  matters  of  common  interest.  First  official  meeting  in 
1634.  Charter  granted  by  king  in  1635  and  confirmed  by  Parli¬ 
ament  in  1637.  Forty  members  and  self-perpetuating.  Has  acted 
and  still  acts  as  a  conservative  force  in  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Has  published  six  editions  of  a  dictionary  (first  in  1694) 
and  is  at  work  upon  the  seventh. 

Alexandrine — A  verse-form  consisting  of  a  twelve-syllable 
line  with  a  pause  called  cesura  normally  after  the  sixth  syl¬ 
lable.  The  rhyme  is  in  couplets,— a  “masculine”  pair  of  lines 
ending  in  a  stressed  syllable,  followed  by  a  feminine  pair 
ending  in  an  unstressed  or  mute  “e.”  Considered  the  noblest 
form  and  the  standard  medium  for  lofty  thought  or  strong 
emotion.  Name  taken  from  a  twelfth  century  poem  in  this 
meter,  the  Roman  d’ Alexandre. 

Bourbons  (iyth-igth  centuries)— The  royal  house  of  France 
from  Henri  IV  (1589-1610)  to  Charles  X  (deposed  1830),  a 
branch  of  the  Capetian  family  (q.v.),  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  Louis  IX.  After  Charles  X,  Louis-Philippe  of 
Orleans,  representing  a  younger  branch  of  the  family,  reigned 
until  1848.  Philip  V  (1700-46),  grandson  of  Louis  XIV, 
founded  the  Bourbon  line  in  Spain,  today  represented  by 
Alfonso  XIII. 

Calvinism  (16th  century)— The  form  taken  by  Protestantism 
in  France  under  leadership  of  Jean  Calvin  (1509-64).  Met 
intolerant  Catholic  dogma  with  similar  intolerance.  For  an  in¬ 
fallible  Church  an  infallible  Bible.  Man  inherently  evil  since 
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fall  of  Adam ;  but  those  whom  God  wills  he  saves :  predestina¬ 
tion. 

The  Capetians  (ioth-icjth  centuries)- — The  third  of  the  ruling 
families  of  France,  reigning  in  various  branches  (see  Bour¬ 
bon  and  Valois)  from  Hugues  Capet  to  Louis-Philippe,  987- 
1848. 

The  Carolingians  (8th-ioth  centuries). — The  term  designating 
the  kings  of  France  from  Pepin  the  Short  to  Louis  V,  752- 
987.The  name  is  taken  from  Charles  the  Great  or  Charlemagne 
(771-814),  who  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome 
in  800. 

Carte  du  Tendre  (17th  century) — In  Clelie,  a  romance  of 
love  and  adventure  by  Mile  de  Scudery,  is  a  map  or  chart 
of  the  country  of  Love  with  directions  for  the  art  of  polite 
love-making,  to  guide  the  perfect  lover  in  his  quest  for  his 
lady’s  hand.  On  this  “map  of  love”  the  various  emotions, 
obstacles  and  stages  of  courtship  are  set  down  in  terms  of 
geography. 

Chanson  de  Geste  (Middle  Ages) — Epic  poem — usually  in  10- 
syllable  assonance — on  a  subject  dealing  with  the  Merovingian 
or  Carolingian  periods  of  French  history.  Often  centered 
about  Charlemagne  and  his  struggles  with  the  Saxons  and 
Moors.  Geste  (Latin  gesta )  means  deed  or  exploit. 

Classicism  (17th  century)— The  term  applied  to  the  literature, 
art  and  culture  that  reached  its  high  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  under  Louis  XIV.  It  had  its  birth  in  the  rediscov¬ 
ery  of  Graeco-Roman  Antiquity  during  the  Renaissance 
(q.  v.),  but  its  formulation  for  France  means  a  large  infusion 
of  the  native  French  spirit  of  rationalism  and  generalization. 
It  represents  a  striving  for  perfection  of  form,  truth,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  thought  and  language,  good  taste,  restraint  of  the 
emotions  and  imagination,  objectivity,  willingness  to  follow  ac¬ 
cepted  models  rather  than  to  seek  originality. 

Code  Napoleon  (19th  century)— A  codification  of  civil  and 
criminal  laws  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  it  was  completed  in  1804  and  is  today  still  in 
force  in  France.  Based  largely  on  Roman  Law. 
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Comedie  Humaine  (19th  century) — Title  of  a  series  of  novels 
containing  some  40  works  written  by  Honore  de  Balzac 
(I799-I^5°)>  intended  to  give  a  realistic  picture  of  many 
classes  of  French  society  from  the  Revolution  to  his  own 
day:  scenes  from  private,  military,  Parisian,  provincial,  polit¬ 
ical,  country  life. 

Comedie  Larmoyante  (18th  century) — A  form  of  drama 
compromising  between  tragedy  and  comedy.  Fun  is  replaced  by 
sentimental  tears  (hence  the  name),  and  real  tragedy  by  a 
happy  ending.  The  personages  are  of  middle-class  private  life. 
They  appeal  to  our  sympathy  by  their  trials,  and  encourage  us 
to  virtue  by  their  triumphs.  La  Chaussee  is  usually  credited 
with  inventing  this  type  and  best  exemplified  it  in  Melmide 
and  le  Prejuge  d  la  mode. 

Consulat  (19th  century) — In  1799  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
most  successful  of  the  Revolutionary  generals,  made  himself 
chief  of  three  “Consuls”  to  rule  France.  This  regime  lasted 
until  1804,  when  Bonaparte  became  Emperor. 

Crusades  (Middle  Ages) — The  organized  attempts  by  nations 
of  western  Europe  to  take  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  from  the 
Moslems.  There  were  eight  such  expeditions  (1096-1270)  and 
a  Christian  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  endured  1099-1187.  The 
Crusades  accomplished  little  except  to  unite  Christianity  and 
furnish  an  outlet  for  turbulent  spirits  of  nobles.  They  also 
established  contact  between  European  and  Oriental  culture, 
and  encouraged  commerce. 

Directoire  (18th  century)— The  form  of  government  from 
1795  to  1799.  Five  “Directeurs”  were  chosen  by  the  two  Leg¬ 
islative  Councils  for  five  years,  one  “directeur”  retiring  each 
year. 

Drame— Term  first  used  in  18th  century  to  designate  a  type  of 
play  in  which  the  comic  and  tragic  are  blended,  and  the  middle 
classes  of  society  have  a  place.  Also  used  by  Victor  Hugo  to 
designate  Romantic  tragedies. 

Drame  Bourgeois  (18th  century)— A  modification  of  the 
Comedie  Larmoyante  (q.  v.),  introduced  by  Diderot  (1713- 
84)  with  le  Fils  naturel,  and  le  Pere  de  famille.  These  are 
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serious  plays  in  prose,  not  tearful,  drawn  from  middle-class 
life;  action  replaces  monologue.  In  contrast  to  comedy  drame 
does  not  seek  to  amuse  by  depicting  the  ridiculous.  Better  in 
theory  than  in  application. 

Empire  (19th  century) — (a)  First  Empire.  The  period  from 
1804,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  converted  the  Consulat  (q.  v.) 
into  an  empire,  until  his  abdication  in  1814,  or  until  his 
second  abdication  in  1815  after  the  Hundred  Days  (q.  v.)  and 
Waterloo. 

(b)  Second  Empire.  Period  from  Dec.  2,  1852,  when  Louis 
Napoleon,  nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  after  a  coup  d’etat 
converted  the  second  Republic,  of  which  he  was  President, 
into  the  Second  Empire  with  himself  as  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
until  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Sedan,  2  Sept.,  1870,  and  his 
consequent  downfall.  The  son  of  Napoleon  I,  who  died  in 
Austria,  counts  as  Napoleon  II,  although  he  never  reigned. 

Encyclopedia  (18th  century) — L’Ency  elope  die,  in  28  volumes 
and  4  supplements,  (1751-1772),  aimed  to  popularize  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  was  also  propaganda  for  radical  doctrines  in  politics 
and  religion.  Inspired  by  Chambers’  Encyclopedia  published  in 
England.  In  charge  of  Diderot  as  editor-in-chief;  many 
scientists  and  men  of  letters  contributed. 

Esprit  Gaulois — A  term  used  to  describe  the  broad,  satirical, 
mischievous,  frank,  often  indecent  and  malicious  humor  of  the 
popular  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  pervades  much  of 
the  satire  and  bourgeois  wit  of  the  period.  The  term  is  applied 
to  the  same  elements  in  French  Literature  of  other  periods. 

Fabliau  (Middle  Ages) — A  tale  in  verse  of  popular  origin,  often 
relating  events  of  everyday  life,  usually  of  a  humorous  nature, 
not  too  decent,  often  dealing  with  the  immorality  of  clergy, 
the  whims  and  wiles  of  women,  the  troubles  between  husbands 
and  wives ;  a  store-house  of  material  for  Boccaccio,  Chaucer, 
La  Fontaine  and  Moliere. 

Feudalism  (Middle  Ages) — The  system  of  laws  and  customs 
which  regulated  the  political  and  social  order  of  France  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe  from  the  9th  century  to  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  complex  system  of  mutual 
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service  and  protection,  built  up  from  the  common  man  to  the 
king.  The  vassal  owed  military  or  material  service  to  his  lord, 
who  in  turn  protected  him  from  molestation  by  other  lords. 
Feudal  tenure  of  property  recognized  in  theory  that  all  prop¬ 
erty  belonged  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  granted  or  leased 
to  individuals  in  return  for  services  or  other  consideration. 

La  Fronde  (17th  century) — An  unsuccessful  rebellion  (1648- 
53)  of  some  nobles — especially  Conde — against  Mazarin 
and  the  Regency  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  Called 
“Fronde”  (sling)  in  contempt  by  its  opponents,  who  considered 
it  of  no  more  importance  than  a  sling  for  throwing  stones. 

Huguenots — The  name  applied  to  French  Protestants.  Origin 
uncertain ;  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  German  Eidgenossen 
(Confederates),  or  possibly  taken  from  a  secret  meeting-place 
in  Tours  near  the  Porte  Hugon. 

Humanism  (16th  century) — An  aspect  of  the  Renaissance 
(q.  v.),  growing  out  of  the  intelligent  study  and  appreciation 
of  Classical  Antiquity.  The  Humanist  took  an  interest  in  most 
activities  of  life  and  in  many  branches  of  knowledge,  though 
inclining  to  letters  and  art  rather  than  to  science.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  all  aspects  of  the  present  life  as  opposed  to  the 
medieval  attitude  of  neglecting  this  world  for  the  next. 

Hundred  Days  (19th  century)— The  period  between  Na¬ 
poleon’s  escape  from  exile  on  the  island  of  Elba  to  his  down¬ 
fall  at  Waterloo.  (March  1  to  June  18,  18x5). 

Jacobins  (18th  century) — A  famous  political  club  of  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  The  Jacobins  were  the  most  extreme  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  for  a  time  the  most  powerful.  Their 
name  was  taken  from  their  meeting  place,  an  old  Monastery 
of  St.  James  (Jacobus)  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dominicans. 

Jansenism  (17th  century) — A  sort  of  Catholic  Calvinism, 
proclaiming  predestination,  denying  free  will  and  salvation 
for  all;  and  insisting  strongly  on  moral  austerity.  It  arose 
out  of  opposition  to  some  of  the  practical  and  comfortable  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Jesuits,  especially  that  of  “Grace”  or  salvation 
free  to  all  who  seek  it,  even  at  the  point  of  death.  Port-Royal 
(q.  v.)  was  the  Jansenist  center.  The  doctrine  was  given 
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definite  form  (hence  the  name)  by  Jansenius,  Bishop  of 
Ypres,  in  his  Augustinus,  1640.  The  book  was  condemned 
by  the  Pope,  and  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  defense  made  by 
Pascal  in  his  Lettres  provinciates,  Jansenism  was  crushed  as 
a  heresy. 

Lai  (Middle  Ages). — A  short  story  in  verse,  companion  piece 
to  the  long  Romance  of  Chivalry  of  Celtic  origin.  Deals  mostly 
with  love  and  the  supernatural.  Intended  to  amuse  polite 
society.  Best  known  author  is  Marie  de  France,  who  lived 
in  England  under  Henry  II  (1154-89). 

The  League  (16th  century) — La  Saint e  Ligue  was  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  ultra-Catholics  headed  by  the  Guise  family  and 
supported  by  Philip  II  of  Spain  to  crush  the  Huguenots  (and 
incidentally  put  a  Guise  on  the  throne).  Its  activities  ceased 
when  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant,  became  heir  to  the 
throne  and  turned  Catholic. 

Mai  du  Siecle  (19th  century) — A  term  applied  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  or  vague  sadness  and  indefinite  longing — a  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  times,  without  definite  program  for  change — ■ 
which  afflicted  the  young  men  of  the  early  decades  of  the 
19th  century,  and  was  one  characteristic  of  the  Romantic 
School. 

Marivaudage — Style  or  expression  of  a  facile  grace  and  re¬ 
finement,  even  bordering  on  artificiality;  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  Marivaux  (1688-1763),  a  dramatist  whose 
plays  display  keen  insight  into  the  psychology  of  dawning 
love. 

Merovingians  (6th-8th  centuries)— The  first  kings  of  France, 
or  rather  of  the  Franks,  beginning  with  Clovis  (466-511),  and 
ending  with  Childeric  III,  752.  The  name  is  taken  from  Mero- 
vius,  an  ancestor  of  Clovis. 

Miracles  (Middle  Ages)  Plays  based  on  the  intervention  of 
the  Virgin  or  the  Saints  in  human  affairs. 

Moralite  (Middle  Ages) — Type  of  play  intended  to  edify.  Per¬ 
sonages  represent  abstract  qualities,  such  as  vices  and  virtues, 
in  allegorical  fashion. 

Mysteres  (Middle  Ages) — Religious  plays  based  on  events 
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described  in  Old  and  New  Testaments  or  on  lives  of  the 
Saints. 

Naturalism  (19th  century) — During  the  last  third  of  the  19th 
century,  Realism  (q.  v.)  developed  a  phase  called  Natural¬ 
ism,  which  should  be  in  theory  the  attempt  to  apply  scientific 
procedure  to  literature,  but  which  in  practice  too  often  be¬ 
comes  an  extreme  form  of  Realism  which  sees  only  the  sordid, 
criminal,  and  abnormal  sides  of  life.  By  dwelling  on  the 
morbid  and  indecent,  it  denies  its  own  intention  of  depicting 
humanity.  Zola,  who  in  the  Rougon-Macquart  series  of  novels 
tried  to  picture  life  in  the  Second  Empire  (q.  v.),  was  the 
leader  of  this  school.  He  tried  to  follow  in  literature  the 
methods  of  the  naturalist  in  his  laboratory. 

Nouvelle  (19th  century) — From  the  Italian  novella,  meaning 
short  story  or  tale.  The  term  nouvelle  is  often  applied  to 
fairly  long  short  stories  such  as  those  of  Merimee. 

Parnassians  (19th  century) — A  school  of  poets  who  reacted 
against  the  extreme  display  of  personal  emotion  of  the 
Romanticists.  Name  taken  from  a  weekly  journal  of  poetry, 
le  Parnasse  contemporain.  The  Parnassians  sought  objectivity, 
form,  art  for  art’s  sake.  Leconte  de  Lisle  (1820-1894), 
Heredia  (1839-1907)  and  Sully  Prudhomme  (1839-1908)  are 
the  chief  figures. 

Philosophe  (18th  century) — A  name  applied  to  the  free¬ 
thinkers  of  the  18th  century,  and  in  particular  to  the  “En¬ 
cyclopedists,”  whose  ideals  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
Reason  and  Humanity.  Hostile  to  tradition,  authority,  and 
for  the  most  part  to  religious  faith ;  friendly  to  the  teachings 
of  science;  confident  in  progress  toward  an  ideal  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  liberty.  The  teachings  of  this  group  helped 
to  popularize  scientific  knowledge,  hasten  social  reform,  and 
v/eaken  prejudice,  but  they  also  tended  to  make  hostility  to 
religious  orthodoxy  narrowly  partisan. 

Picaresque  Novel  (17th  and  18th  centuries) — The  hero  of  this 
type  of  novel  is  a  clever  rogue  or  vagabond  (Spanish  picaro), 
living  by  his  wits  at  the  expense  of  less  keen  or  more  honest 
people.  Its  first  important  literary  embodiment  is  found  in 
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Spain  in  the  16th  century  in  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  authorship.  It  is  exemplified  in  France  by  Lesage’s 
Gil  Bias  and  in  England  by  the  works  of  Fielding,  and  finds 
a  modern  American  version  in  T om  Sawyer. 

Piece  Bien  Faite  (19th  century) — Term  applied  to  plays  like 
those  of  Eugene  Scribe  (1791-1861)  and  some  of  those  of 
Dumas  fils,  which  were  written  with  great  care  as  to  plot, 
involving  and  disentangling  the  intrigue  in  clever  fashion,  and 
showing  skill  in  handling  stage  business  or  action. 

Piece  a  These  (19th  century) — Term  applied  to  the  plays  with 
a  problem,  often  social,  in  which  the  author  uses  the  stage  as 
a  pulpit  and  tries  to  instruct  his  audience  or  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  situation,  and  suggest  a  remedy.  The  works  of 
Dumas  fils  (1824-95)  are  the  first  important  examples. 

Pleiade  (16th  century) — A  group  of  seven  young  men  who 
undertook  to  reform  and  embellish  the  French  language  and 
make  it  a  medium  of  expression  equal  to  Latin.  They  scorned 
their  French  predecessors  and  turned  to  Antiquity  for  in¬ 
spiration.  Their  manifesto  by  du  Bellay — Defense  et  Illus¬ 
tration  de  la  langue  franqaise — appeared  in  1549.  The  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  Jodelle,  Ba'if,  Belleau,  Daurat, 
Thyard. 

Port-Royal  (17th  century) — Previously  a  Cistercian  convent 
near  Paris,  became  about  1600  under  Arnauld  family  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Jansenism.  In  1626  the  convent  moved  to  Paris,  and 
the  parent  center  became  a  lay  retreat  for  pious  learned  men. 
Antoine  Arnauld  and  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-62)  were  the 
leaders  of  Jansenism  from  Port-Royal  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  exerted  important  influence  on  French  thought.  When 
Jansenism  had  been  crushed  as  a  heresy,  the  convent  and  re¬ 
treat  were  closed. 

Preciosite  (17th  century) — Though  originally  a  refining  in¬ 
fluence,  the  tendencies  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  circle 
(q.  v.)  developed  into  ultra-refinement  of  speech,  expression, 
manners,  and  dress.  All  naturalness  of  language  was  lost  in 
circumlocutions,  often  to  the  detriment  of  good  sense.  The 
men  and  women  of  this  circle  were  called  Precieux  and 
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Precieuses,  (at  first  meaning  “exquisite,”  “fine,”  then  “af¬ 
fected”).  It  is  the  French  form  of  what  is  called  Euphuism 
in  England,  Gongorism  (Culturanism)  in  Spain,  or  Mari- 
nism  in  Italy. 

Quarrel  of  Ancients  and  Moderns  (17th  century)— A  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  relative  merits  or  claim  to  greatness  of  the 
Romans  of  the  age  of  Augustus  (1st  century  a.d.)  or  the 
Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles  (5th  cent.  b.  c.),  and  French 
writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Boileau  sustained  the  cause 
of  the  ancients,  Perrault  that  of  the  moderns.  In  the  end  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  moderns  could  be  equal  to  the 

ancients.  _ 

Quietism  (17th  century)— A  mystical  religious  belief  which 
places  Christian  perfection  in  love  of  and  direct  union  with 
God,  annihilation  of  the  will,  passiveness  of  soul  and  material 
inaction.  Its  best  known  representative  in  France  was  Mme 
Guyon,  second  half  of  17th  century.  Fenelon,  archbishop  of 
Cambrai,  in  one  of  his  works  appeared  to  approve  of  her 
ideas;  he  was  attacked  by  Bossuet  and  condemned  by  the 
Pope.  Fenelon  retracted  and  quietism  died  out. 

Rambouillet,  Hotel  de  (17th  century)— The  residence  of  the 
Marquise  de  Rambouillet  was  (1610-60)  a  meeting-place  for 
people  of  taste  and  culture  who  liked  to  discuss  literature,  con¬ 
duct,  and  art.  They  exerted  a  refining,  and  ultimately  con¬ 
servative  influence  on  speech  and  literature.  Many  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  period  had  here  their  first  reading  and 

criticism.  Here  arose  Preciosite  (q.  v.). 

Realism  (19th  century)— The  reaction  against  the  unrestrained 
imagination  of  Romanticism  (q.  v.)  set  in  even  while  the 
latter  was  in  full  swing.  Balzac  was  writing  the  first  novels 
of  the  Comedie  Humaine  (q.  v.)  by  1830.  In  theory,  Realism 
aims  to  give  a  true  picture  of  life  based  on  observation  and 
uncolored  by  the  writer’s  imagination.  While  the  term  Real¬ 
ism  is  mainly  associated  with  the  19th  century,  it  is  present  in 
the  literature  of  other  periods,  whenever  the  realities  of  life 
are  depicted.  The  Fabliaux  (q.v.)  exemplify  Realism.  The 
psychology  of  Racine  is  Realistic. 
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Reformation  (16th  century) — The  revolt  against  a  Church 
held  to  be  corrupt  and  worldly  began  in  Germany  under  the 
leadership  of  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  and  spread  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands  and  France,  where  the 
members  of  the  new  sect  were  called  Huguenots  (q.  v.). 

Renaissance  (16th  century)' — The  reaction  against  medieval 
views  of  the  world,  art,  education  and  science,  developed  in 
Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  new  impulse  given 
to  thought  came  to  France  as  a  result  of  the  Italian  wars  of 
Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII,  and  Franqois  Icr.  Factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  world-wide  movement  were:  (1)  The  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  (2)  The  invention  of  printing,  (3)  The  new 
astronomy,  (4)  The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
thus  driving  Greek  culture  into  western  Europe,  (5)  Material 
well-being  and  leisure  for  study  of  the  classics. 

Republic  (18th  and  19th  centuries) — (a)  First  Republic:  pro¬ 
claimed  September  21,  1792,  after  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI; 
was  succeeded  by  the  Directoire  (q.  v.)  October  26,  1795. 

(b)  Second  Republic:  proclaimed  after  the  Revolution  of 
February  1848  (q.  v.)  ;  was  converted  by  Louis-Napoleon  into 
the  Second  Empire  (q.  v.). 

(c)  Third  Republic:  proclaimed  provisionally  September  4, 
1870,  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  III  at  Sedan,  and  definitely 
established  in  1875. 

Restauration  (19th  century) — The  period  from  1815-1830 
when  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X,  brothers  of  Louis  XVI 
(beheaded  in  1793),  sat  on  the  French  throne.  These  Bour¬ 
bon  rulers  were  “restored”  to  France  by  the  Allied  Powers 
who  defeated  Napoleon. 

Revolution  (18th  and  19th  centuries)— (a)  Revolution  of 
J78 9>  generally  known  as  the  French  Revolution,  overthrew 
the  Bourbon  monarchy,  executed  Louis  XVI  and  paved  the 
way  to  the  First  Republic,  Consulate  and  First  Empire  (q.  v.) 

(b)  Revolution  of  July  (1830).  The  reactionary  policies  of 
Charles  X,  the  second  of  the  “Restoration”  kings,  especially 
in  restricting  suffrage  and  censoring  the  Press,  brought  on 
the  bourgeois  revolt  that  drove  out  Charles  and  put  on  the 
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throne  Louis-Philippe,  due  d’Orleans,  the  “Citizen-King, 
as  a  constitutional  ruler.  This  “July  Monarchy  lasted  until 
1848. 

(c)  Revolution  of  February  (1848).  The  monarchy  of  the 
Revolution  of  July,  1830,  came  to  an  end  in  1848.  The  deputies 
opposed  to  the  ministry  of  Guizot  and  the  do-nothing  policy 
of  the  King  stirred  the  industrial  population  of  Paris  to  riot¬ 
ing  and  demanding  a  republic.  Deserted  by  the  army,  Louis- 
Philippe  abdicated. 

(d)  Revolution  of  September  4,  1870,  overthrew  the  Second 
Empire  and  established  the  Third  Republic  (q.  v.). 

Romanticism  (19th  century) — The  sentimental  and  subjective 
reaction  against  the  dry  rationalism,  rigid  external  standards 
and  the  impersonal  restraint  of  Classicism  (q.  v.),  which  set 
in  during  the  18th  century  (influence  of  Rousseau  and  of 
foreign  writers)  and  came  to  full  flower  in  France  about 
1830,  with  Victor  Hugo  as  the  leader  (he  defined  the  move¬ 
ment  as  “liberalism  in  literature”)-  Development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  refusal  to  be  bound  by  outworn  rules.  The  Romantics 
rediscovered  medieval  France,  and  studied  foreign  literature 

(Germany,  England,  Italy,  Spain). 

Salons  (17th  and  18th  centuries)-— A  term  applied  to  the  social 
gatherings  held  in  the  drawing  rooms  (salons)  of  women  of 
wit  and  fashion,  where  men  and  women  met  to  discuss  art, 
literature,  manners,  philosophy,  as  in  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
(q.  v.).  Diderot  applied  the  term  to  his  criticism  of  art.  To¬ 
day  the  Salon  is  an  annual  art  exhibition  in  Paris. 

Sorbonne— Originally,  the  seat  of  the  public  lectures  given  by 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Paris,  named  from  Robert  de 
Sorbon,  Chaplain  of  Louis  IX,  who  founded  it  as  a  school  of 
theology  in  13th  century.  Until  fairly  recently,  primarily  a 
school  of  theology;  now  part  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

Symbolism  (19th  century) — The  school  of  poetry  that  followed 
and  reacted  against  the  Parnassian  (q.  v.).  The  Symbolists 
maintained  that  true  poetry  suggests  by  symbols  rather  than 
by  clear  statements,  and  rejected  traditional  meters  and  syn¬ 
tax.  They  replace  the  Realism  of  the  Parnassians  by  Idealism, 
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as  the  latter  had  replaced  Romanticism.  Chief  writers: — Ver¬ 
laine  (1844-96)  and  Mallarme  (1842-98). 

Tiers  fitat — Term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  population  of 
France  not  included  among  the  nobility  and  clergy;  in  other 
words,  to  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

Tragi-Comedie  (16th  and  17th  centuries) — A  tragedy  with  a 
happy  ending.  Name  is  obsolete,  but  type  of  play  persists, 
as  in  melodramas.  Personages  usually  of  high  station,  events 
drawn  from  many  sources.  First  important  example  is  Gar- 
nier’s  Bradamante  (1592).  Alexandre  Hardy  (1569-1632) 
was  successful  in  this  type.  Some  of  Corneille’s  plays  ( Cid , 
Cinna,  Nicomede )  are  more  accurately  called  tragi-comedies 
than  tragedies. 

Troubadours  (Middle  Ages) — Term  applied  to  the  poets  of  the 
South  of  France,  where  lyric  poetry  in  the  Provenqal  lan¬ 
guage  flourished  in  the  12th  and  in  the  13th  centuries.  They 
produced  chiefly  love  poems.  They  were  scattered  by  the  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  Albigensian  heresy  in  the  13th  century.  They 
influenced  poets  of  other  nations. 

Trouveres  (12th  and  13th  centuries). — The  term  applied  to  the 
early  lyric  poets  of  the  North  of  France. 

Unities  of  the  Drama — They  are  three:  Time,  place,  action. 
Aristotle’s  Poetics  (4th  century  b.  c.)  states  that  tragedy  should 
have  a  single,  unified  plot  and  that  the  time  elapsed  is  usually 
about  “one  revolution  of  the  sun.”  Unity  of  place  he  does  not 
mention.  The  question  was  much  debated  from  1550  to  1650. 
Aristotle’s  real  statement  was  lost  sight  of,  and  in  his  Art 
poetique  (1674)  Boileau  asserts  that  in  a  tragedy  “a  single 
action  completed  in  one  place  in  one  day  should  hold  the  at¬ 
tention  to  the  end.” 

Valois — The  branch  of  the  Capetians  (q.  v.)  which  gave 
France  her  kings  from  Philippe  VI  to  Henri  III  inclusive 
(1328-1589). 

Vaudeville — In  the  15th  century,  Olivier  Basselin,  of  Vire  in 
Normandy,  composed  satiric  songs  which  spread  through  the 
val  or  vau”  (valley)  of  Vire.  In  time  the  word  vaude¬ 
ville  was  corrupted  or  coined  to  describe  them.  These  were 
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drinking  songs,  coarse  and  caustic  in  nature.  In  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  these  songs  were  introduced  into  light  comedies.  The 
term  vaudeville  was  then  applied  to  comedies  in  which  songs 
were  sung,  and  then  to  all  light  comedies  with  a  touch  of 
broadness.  It  never  means  in  French  a  “variety  show,”  as 
in  English. 

Vendee  (18th  century)— The  Vendee  is  a  department  of  west¬ 
ern  France,  south  of  the  Loire.  It  gave  the  name  to  an  upris¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  royalty  (counter-revolution)  during  the  early 
days  of  the  First  Republic  following  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
The  term  Vendeen  still  implies  conservatism. 


PART  SIX 

GUIDING  QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS 


PART  SIX 


QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS  TO  GUIDE  THE 
STUDENT  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
IN  HIS  READING  AND  STUDY 

The  points  suggested  in  this  section  do  not  constitute  another 
outline  of  French  literature ;  nor  are  they  merely  a  catechism  or 
examination.  They  form  rather  a  series  of  questions  or  topics  that 
the  thoughtful  student  should  have  in  mind  as  he  reads  the  works 
of  the  great  French  writers  or  what  has  been  written  about  them. 
Some  such  hints  of  what  an  intelligent  reader  should  look  for 
in  the  life  and  works  of  a  writer  are  well-nigh  indispensable  if 
the  plan  is  to  be  followed  of  reading  the  literature  itself  before 
one  begins  the  study  of  systematized  fact  and  opinion  in  texts 
about  literature— and  that  is  an  excellent  program. 

Nor  are  these  topics  complete.  Not  every  important  French 
writer  or  movement  is  mentioned  here,  and  few  writers  are  ex¬ 
haustively  analyzed.  The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  be  suggestive, 
not  dogmatic;  to  encourage  a  general  attitude  of  mind  as  well 
as  to  test  knowledge  of  cut-and-dried  facts.  It  will  be  observed, 
further,  that  not  every  question  asked  herein  is  answered  within 
the  covers  of  this  brief  manual  nor  without  extensive  reading  of 
literature;  the  aim  has  been  not  only  to  ask  questions  to  which 
ready-made  answers  may  be  found  and  to  train  in  accurate 
factual  knowledge,  but  also  to  raise  questions  that  should  stimu¬ 
late  reading  of  more  extensive  histories  of  literature  as  well 
as  large  quantities  of  what  the  French  authors  themselves  have 
written.  In  order,  however,  not  to  discourage  elementary  students 
by  asking  them  too  many  difficult  questions,  wise  teachers  will 
probably  select  the  particular  topics  to  which  they  wish  their 
classes  to  address  themselves. 
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THE  MIDDLE  AGES  PROPER 

I.  History 

*/  1.  How  long  is  the  period  known  as  the  Middle  Ages? 

^  2.  What  are  the  dates  if  the  period  called  the  Middle  Ages  is 
broken  into  two  parts? 
r  3.  Who  were  the  Celts  ? 

4.  How  long  was  Gaul  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  ? 

5.  What  dynasty  did  Clovis  establish? 

6.  How  did  the  Carolingian  dynasty  come  by  its  name? 

7.  How  has  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  affected  history? 

8.  What  racial  elements  make  up  the  present  Frenchman? 

9.  What  family  ruled  in  France  for  a  thousand  years? 

10.  How  did  English  kings  acquire  claims  in  France? 

11.  What  was  the  feudal  system? 

12.  How  did  the  Crusades  aid  in  establishing  royal  power? 


II.  Language  and  Monuments 

1.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  Latin  as  a  basis  of 
French  ? 

2.  What  was  the  speech  of  the  Gauls? 

3.  What  kind  of  Latin  became  the  speech  of  Gaul? 

4.  To  what  extent  did  the  Teutonic  invaders  modify  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Romanized  Gaul? 

5.  What  do  the  terms  Langue  d’o'il  and  Langue  d’oc  mean? 

6.  What  dialect  became  the  basis  of  modern  French  and  why 
did  it  take  the  lead? 

7.  What  do  the  terms  learned  and  popular  mean,  as  applied 
to  French  words? 

8.  If  French  still  grows,  is  it  through  learned  or  through  pop¬ 
ular  words  ? 

9.  How  was  spoken  Latin  transformed  into  French  ? 

10.  What  does  the  term  Monuments  mean  in  a  literary  sense? 

11.  What  were  the  Oaths  of  Strasbourg? 
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12.  From  what  century  are  the  earliest  written  specimens  of 
French  preserved? 

III.  Literature  Before  1328 

/i.  Who  were  the  jongleurs? 

What  is  a  Chanson  de  Geste? 

3.  How  may  the  Chansons  de  Geste  have  originated? 

4.  What  is  assonance? 

5.  What  is  the  historical  basis  of  The  Song  of  Roland? 

6.  Who  betrayed  Roland  to  the  Moslems?  Why? 

„  7.  Who  wrote  The  Song  of  Roland? 

8.  Into  what  groups  are  the  Chansons  de  Geste  divided  ? 
s  9.  On  what  are  the  Breton  Romances  founded  ? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  differences  between  the  Chansons  de 
Geste  and  the  Breton  Romances? 

11.  How  are  some  of  the  Breton  themes  known  to  English 
readers  ? 

12.  What  was  the  Grail  legend? 

13.  Who  was  Chretien  de  Troyes? 

14.  What  are  the  titles  of  some  of  Chretien’s  works? 

15.  What  part  does  love  play  in  the  poems  of  Chretien  de 
T  royes  ? 

16.  How  did  Marie  de  France  come  by  her  title,  de  France? 

17.  How  do  Marie’s  lais  differ  from  the  Breton  Romances? 

18.  Who  wrote  Aucassin  et  Nicolette ? 

19.  What  does  the  term  chante-fable  mean? 

20.  To  what  category  do  the  following  works  belong:  Robert 
le  Diable,  Chatelaine  de  Vergy,  Floire  et  Blanchefleur? 

J 2.1.  What  is  allegory? 

22.  Are  there  any  modern  allegories?  Example. 

23.  What  were  the  Poems  of  Antiquity? 

24.  How  did  the  term  “Alexandrine  Verse”  originate? 
v  25.  Who  wrote  the  Roman  de  la  Rose? 

26.  What  is  the  difference  in  tone  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose? 

27.  Why  is  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  important? 
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28.  Is  didactic  poetry  still  written? 

,,  29.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  “esprit  bourgeois”  or  “esprit 
gaulois”  ? 

■  30.  How  old  are  fables? 

31.  Are  fables  still  written? 

32.  Who  wrote  the  best  of  the  Ysopets? 

/33 .  What  is  the  Animal  Epic? 

34.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Animal  Epic? 

^5.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  fabliaux? 

.  36.  Who  were  the  Troubadours? 

37.  What  modern  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  Provencal 
literature  ? 

38.  Why  did  the  Church  revive  drama? 

39.  How  did  sacred  drama  pass  out  of  the  church? 

^  40.  What  did  Adam  de  la  Halle  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
drama  ? 

41.  Who  wrote  the  history  of  Saint  Louis? 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD  1328-1515 

1.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War? 

2.  What  reverses  did  the  French  suffer  during  the  Hundred 
Years’  War? 

3.  What  English  King  was  recognized  as  also  King  of  France? 

4.  How  did  Joan  of  Arc  save  France? 

5.  What  was  Joan’s  reward? 

6.  How  did  Louis  XI  strengthen  France? 

7.  What  caused  culture  to  decline  in  the  15th  century? 

8.  Who  defended  women  against  the  satire  of  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose? 

9.  What  marks  Villon  as  a  poet  of  modern  attitude  ? 

10.  What  is  Villon’s  best  known  poem? 

11.  Who  were  the  Grands  Rhetoriqueurs ? 

12.  What  was  Scholasticism? 

v*3.  What  caused  the  religious  drama  to  decay? 

14.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  pageant? 

^15.  What  is  a  miracle  play? 
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16.  Are  miracle  plays  written  or  presented  to-day  ? 

What  does  “mystery”  mean  as  applied  to  plays? 
vi8.  Define  moralite,  farce ,  sottie. 

19.  How  did  farce  survive? 

20.  Who  are  the  best  known  historians  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  ? 

21.  What  has  been  attributed  to  Antoine  de  la  Salle? 


THE  RENAISSANCE 

I.  First  Half  of  the  i6th  Century 

1.  What  were  the  aims  and  outcome  of  the  Italian  wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century? 

2.  For  what  important  position  was  Francois  Ier  a  candidate? 

^3.  What  did  Francois  Ier  contribute  to  the  Renaissance  ? 

4.  What  great  religious  strife  arose  in  the  16th  century? 

5.  What  were  the  French  Protestants  called  ? 

6.  What  does  the  date  1572  suggest? 

7.  Why  does  Henri  IV  deserve  high  praise? 

8.  What  was  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 

9.  What  showed  men  of  the  16th  century  that  the  world  was 
much  larger  than  had  been  supposed? 

10.  What  did  the  invention  of  optical  instruments  do  to  broaden 
men’s  views? 

11.  Why  did  knowledge  spread  more  rapidly  in  the  16th  century 
than  before? 

12.  What  religious  movement  helped  to  break  the  power  of 
tradition  ? 

13.  Define  Humanism. 

14.  Who  was  court  poet  to  Francois  Ier? 

15.  What  did  Marguerite  de  Navarre  do  for  French  culture? 

16.  In  what  ways  does  Rabelais  represent  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Renaissance  ? 

1 7.  What  type  of  book  is  Gargantua  et  Pantagruel? 

18.  How  did  Rabelais  clothe  his  satire? 

19.  What  contribution  did  Calvin  make  to  French  prose? 
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20.  What  is  meant  by  “predestination”?  What  is  its  scientific 
equivalent  ? 

21.  When  were  performances  of  mysteries  forbidden? 

II.  Second  Half  of  the  i6th  Century 

y/i.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Pleiade? 

2.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Pleiade? 

3.  What  was  the  manifesto  of  the  Pleiade? 

4.  What  was  Ronsard’s  reputation  in  his  own  day  ? 

5.  What  was  the  Franciade? 

xs 6 .  What  did  Jodelle  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Pleiade? 

7.  How  were  the  “rules”  for  French  classical  tragedy  de¬ 
veloped  ? 

8.  What  Italian  influence  was  exerted  on  the  French  theater? 

9.  What  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  is  represented 
by  Montaigne  ? 

10.  How  does  Montaigne’s  ideal  of  education  differ  from  that  of 
Rabelais  ? 

11.  What  influence  did  the  Essais  exert? 

12.  Identify:  Brantome,  Monluc,  St.  Franqois  de  Sales. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

I.  History 

1.  Mention  the  kings  of  this  century. 

2.  Which  king  was  the  most  important? 

3.  What  are  the  most  brilliant  years  of  his  reign? 

4.  Was  this  a  time  of  greatness  in  political  power?  in  litera¬ 
ture? 

5.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  people? 

6.  Mention  the  great  ministers  of  the  century. 

7.  What  did  each  accomplish? 

8.  What  was  the  Fronde? 

9.  What  sort  of  king  was  Henri  IV? 

10.  What  was  accomplished  in  his  reign? 
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11.  What  was  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 

12.  How  long  was  it  in  force? 

13.  What  was  the  Thirty  Years’  War? 

14.  What  two  queens  ruled  as  regents  in  the  17th  century  ? 

15.  How  did  France  secure  Alsace? 

16.  Who  were  Colbert  and  Louvois? 

17.  What  were  the  relations  of  Louis  XIV  with  England,  Spain, 
and  Germany? 

18.  What  was  the  League  of  Augsburg  and  why  was  it  formed? 

19.  What  part  was  played  in  European  politics  by  William  III 
of  England  ? 

20.  Who  became  king  of  Spain  in  1700? 

21.  Summarize  the  character,  career,  and  influence  of  Louis 
XIV. 

22.  Describe  the  state  of  France  in  1715. 


II.  Malherbe 

1.  Is  his  verse  notable  for  inspiration  or  careful  form? 

2.  Is  his  critical  influence  formal  or  spiritual  ? 

3.  Are  the  ideas  found  in  his  verse  personal  or  general  common¬ 
places  ? 

4.  What  is  his  relation  in  form  and  substance  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  ? 


III.  P.  Corneille 

1.  Does  Corneille  emphasize  the  power  of  will,  or  emotion? 

2.  Does  he  favor  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  type? 

3.  Are  his  subjects  prevailingly  Greek  or  Roman? 

4.  Does  he  emphasize  incidents  or  mental  states? 

5.  Are  his  characters  natural,  every-day  people? 

6.  How  much  time  elapses  between  the  beginning  and  end  of 
one  of  his  plays? 

7.  Does  the  place  of  action  change? 

8.  Is  the  style  oratorial  or  poetic? 
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IV.  Descartes 

1.  Is  his  Discours  the  work  of  an  open-minded  man? 

2.  Has  it  any  relation  to  genuine  life-experiences? 

3.  What  philosophical  attitude  does  it  reveal? 

4.  What  kind  of  skepticism  does  he  approve? 

5.  Relation  of  his  thinking  to  religion,  reason,  tradition,  au¬ 
thority. 

6.  Interest  in  Nature. 

7.  Influence. 

8.  What  else  did  he  write? 

V.  Pascal 


A.  Traite  sur  le  vide: 

1.  Attitude  toward  authority:  is  it  consistently  held? 

2.  Scientific  spirit. 

B.  Les  Provinciates : 

1.  Pascal  as  a  controversialist: — logical?  fair?  interesting? 

2.  Comic  element. 

3.  Style. 

4.  Topics. 

C.  Pensees: 

1.  Is  his  view  of  man  optimistic  or  pessimistic? 

2.  Is  his  appeal  to  the  heart  or  the  reason  chiefly?  exclusively? 

3.  Style  poetic  or  rationalistic  or  both?  Compare  his  style  with 
that  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Descartes. 

4.  Relation  of  his  creed  to  orthodox  Catholicism,  Calvinism,  and 
modern  “liberalism.” 

5.  Is  he  open-minded?  Dispassionate? 

6.  Literary  qualities  and  logical  values. 

7.  Can  one  derive  any  inspiration  from  him  without  accepting 
his  creed  in  its  entirety? 

VI.  La  Rochefoucauld 

1.  Optimist  or  pessimist  in  Maximes? 

2.  Is  he  convincing? 
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3.  Has  he  any  bias? 

4.  The  chief  virtues  of  his  style. 

VII.  Cardinal  de  Retz 

1.  His  religious  zeal. 

2.  Personal  uprightness. 

3.  Reliability  as  an  historian. 

4.  Descriptive  powers  and  style. 


VIII.  Madame  de  La  Fayette 

1.  Is  la  Princesse  de  Cleves  a  novel  of  incident  or  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  study? 

2.  Is  it  like  any  play  by  Corneille? 

3.  Its  place  in  the  history  of  the  novel. 

4.  Her  other  writings. 

IX.  Madame  de  Sevigne 

1.  To  whom  does  she  usually  write? 

2.  What  unusual  note  is  there  in  her  letters? 

3.  Quality  of  her  style. 

4.  Historical  value. 


X.  Boileau 

1.  For  what  does  he  stand  in  French  literature? 

2.  Is  he  greater  as  critic  or  creative  writer  ? 

3.  Is  he  more  interested  in  reason  or  in  feeling,  in  imagination 
or  in  rules? 

4.  Value  of  his  judgments  on  his  contemporaries. 

5.  View  of  Nature. 

6.  Realist  or  Romantic. 

7.  Descriptive  powers. 
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8.  His  most  important  works. 

9.  Literary  views. 


XI.  La  Fontaine 

1.  Is  his  verse  regular? 

2.  Is  it  vers  libre? 

3.  Is  his  technique  careless? 

4.  What  is  his  view  of  animals? 

5.  What  is  his  view  of  humanity  ? 

6.  What  is  his  ethical  ideal? 

7.  Does  he  narrate  or  dramatize  his  material? 

XII.  Moliere 

1.  Does  he  seem  to  be  bent  on  amusing  or  on  preaching? 

2.  Is  he  always  merely  funny? 

3.  Does  he  think  human  nature  good  or  bad? 

4.  Does  he  more  readily  satirize  men  or  women? 

5.  Is  plot  or  character-study  his  aim? 

6.  Skill  displayed  in  his  plots,  especially  the  endings. 

7.  Is  he  a  Realist  ? 

8.  Are  his  types  at  all  exaggerated? 

9.  Classify  the  several  plays  as  farces,  comedies  of  character, 
or  comedies  of  manners. 

10.  What  is  his  relation  to  the  “rules”  of  time  and  place? 

XIII.  Racine 

1.  Compare  his  verse  with  that  of  Corneille. 

2.  Compare  Corneille  and  Racine  as  to  choice  of  subjects, 
emphasis  on  feminine  or  masculine  types,  etc. 

3.  View  of  humanity,  pessimistic  or  idealistic? 

4.  Realist  or  idealist? 

5.  Is  the  tragic  struggle  internal  or  external? 

6.  Does  he  emphasize  will  or  feelings  ? 
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7.  Is  his  verse  intellectual  or  poetical? 

8.  How  many  tragedies  and  how  many  comedies  did  he  write  ? 

XIV.  Bossuet 

1.  What  did  he  write  and  why? 

2.  How  did  he  spend  his  life? 

3.  For  what  was  he  famous? 

4.  What  kinds  of  sermons  did  he  preach? 

5.  Does  he  appear  sincere,  tolerant,  learned,  subservient  to  the 
great  ? 

6.  Qualities  of  his  style. 

7.  His  orthodoxy;  his  relation  to  the  convictions  of  his  time. 

8.  What  is  Quietism? 


XV.  La  Bruyere 

1.  Compare  with  La  Rochefoucauld  as  to  pessimism,  style,  topics, 
etc. 

2.  Realism. 

3.  Social  sympathy. 

4.  Literary  opinions. 


XVI.  Fenelon 

1.  Purpose  of  his  various  writings. 

2.  Attitude  in  religion. 

3.  Political  views. 

4.  Style. 

5.  Important  activities  in  his  life. 


XVII.  Lesage 

1.  To  what  class  of  novel  does  Gil  Bias  belong? 

2!  What  kind  of  people  are  painted  in  his  novels  and  plays  ? 
3.  What  seems  to  be  his  view  of  humanity  ? 
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XVIII.  Fontenelle 

1.  Attitude  toward  traditional  beliefs. 

2.  Place  as  a  scientist. 

3.  Method,  spirit  and  form  of  writings. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

I.  History 

1.  The  state  of  France  after  Louis  XIV  died. 

2.  What  two  kings  succeeded  him? 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  each? 

4.  Who  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans? 

5.  Who  was  Marie  Antoinette? 

6.  How  did  France  obtain  Lorraine? 

7.  In  what  wars  did  Louis  XV  engage? 

8.  What  was  the  French  attitude  during  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  ? 

9.  Why  did  the  king  assemble  the  States  General? 

10.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution? 

11.  Describe  the  conflict  between  king  and  commoners. 

12.  What  was  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man? 

13.  What  happened  to  the  king? 

14.  When  was  the  Republic  proclaimed? 

15.  What  was  the  Vendee? 

16.  Who  were  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins? 

17.  What  was  the  Reign  of  Terror? 

18.  What  was  the  Directorate? 

19.  Who  set  up  the  Consulate? 

20.  What  was  the  Concordat,  and  when  was  it  agreed  to  ? 

21.  What  took  place  in  1804? 

II.  Saint-Simon 

1.  Political  and  social  prejudices. 

2.  Descriptive  powers;  intellectual  gifts. 
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4.  His  emotions. 

5.  Peculiarities  of  his  style. 
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III.  Vauvenargues 

Compare  with  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere  in  styie, 
topics,  outlook,  view  of  man,  society,  Nature. 


IV.  Marivaux 

1.  What  types  of  literature  did  he  write? 

2.  Compare  his  comedies  with  Racine  s  tragedies. 

3.  Is  he  a  Realist? 

4.  Love,  wit  and  imagination  in  his  plays. 

5.  What  is  “marivaudage”  ? 

6.  Passion  and  sentiment  in  his  novels. 


V.  Montesquieu 

1.  Attitude  toward  existing  institutions. 

2.  His  three  important  works. 

3.  Influence  as  historical  thinker. 

4.  Soundness  of  his  political  views. 


VI.  Voltaire 


1.  Life  activities. 

2.  Literary  productivity. 

3.  Reputation  among  contemporaries. 

4.  Was  he  an  optimist? 

5.  What  were  his  religious  and  philosophical  views? 

6.  Was  he  a  great  poet,  dramatist,  prose  writer,  thinker? 

7.  Foreign  influences;  his  attitude  toward  England. 

8.  Most  significant  period  in  his  career. 

9.  In  what  movement  did  he  take  part? 
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io.  Contradictions  of  character. 

n.  Compare  his  historical  work  with  that  of  Bossuet. 

12.  What  vehicles  did  he  use  for  propaganda? 

13.  What  did  he  attack? 

14.  What  was  the  Calas  affair? 

VII.  Rousseau 

1.  Relation  to  his  time. 

2.  View  of  man  and  society.  The  “return  to  Nature.” 

3.  Religious  views. 

4.  Personal  character. 

5.  Contributions  to  modern  political,  religious  and  literary 
thought. 

6.  Style. 

7.  Truth  and  fallacy  in  Contrat  social,  £mile ,  la  Nouvelle 
Helo'ise. 

8.  Individualism.  Emotion.  Introspection. 


VIII.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre 

1.  View  of  man  and  Nature. 

2.  What  sort  of  Nature  does  he  depict? 

3.  Plans  for  improving  society. 

4.  Paul  et  Virginie:  as  idyllic  picture  of  true  happiness,  basis  of 

ethical  and  scientific  attitude,  painting  of  Nature. 

5-  A  man  of  intellect  or  sentiment? 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

I.  History 

1.  How  long  did  Napoleon  dominate  Europe? 

2.  What  battle  ended  his  career? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  “18  Brumaire”? 

4.  What  offices  did  Napoleon  hold? 
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5.  What  were  some  of  his  great  battles? 

6.  What  were  The  Hundred  Days? 

7.  What  was  the  Restoration? 

8.  Who  was  Louis  XVIII  ? 

9.  By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

10.  What  took  place  in  July  1830? 

11.  Who  was  Louis-Philippe? 

12.  What  was  the  Orleans  monarchy? 

13.  What  did  this  government  do  for  France? 

14.  When,  how,  and  why  was  it  overthrown? 

15.  What  kind  of  government  followed? 

16.  What  happened  next? 

17.  Who  was  Louis-Napoleon  ? 

18.  In  what  wars  did  he  take  part? 

19.  What  war  ended  the  Second  Empire? 

20.  What  territory  did  France  then  lose? 

21.  What  government  was  next  set  up? 

22.  What  was  the  Commune? 

23.  What  presidents  have  held  office  since  1870? 

24.  Who  was  Boulanger  ? 

II.  Mme  de  Stael 

1.  What  did  she  write? 

2.  Does  she  appeal  more  to  reason  or  to  sentiment? 

3.  Depth  of  her  thinking. 

4.  Influence, — based  upon  what  books  and  in  what  way? 


III.  Chateaubriand 

1.  Realist  or  rhetorician? 

2.  Characteristics  of  his  style. 

3.  His  three  main  themes. 

4.  His  Nature  descriptions. 

5.  His  egoism  and  Rousseau’s. 

6.  Descriptive  powers. 
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7.  Poetic  qualities. 

8.  As  historian. 

IV.  Lamartine 

1.  Nature,  religion,  the  individual,  love,  melancholy,  as  ele^ 
ments  in  his  work. 

2.  Is  his  versification  Classic  or  Romantic? 

3.  Is  his  technique  skillful? 

4.  Is  his  sentiment  commonplace? 

5.  Variety. 

6.  Personal  element  in  his  verse. 

7.  Idealism. 

8.  Love  of  solitude. 

9.  His  epics. 

10.  Social  views. 


V.  De  Vigny 

1.  What  did  he  write? 

2.  Was  he  an  optimist? 

3.  Compare  with  Hugo  as  artist,  thinker,  man. 

4.  Feeling  for  Nature,  and  resultant  attitude. 

5.  Aspects  of  his  life  and  work. 

VI.  Hugo 

1.  For  what  is  he  best  known  in  America? 

2.  For  what  is  he  most  esteemed  in  France? 

3.  What  else  did  he  write? 

4.  Is  he  a  deep  thinker?  an  admirable  man? 

5.  His  verse  technique,  compared  with  that  of  other  poets. 

6.  His  mastery  over  words. 

7.  Estimate  the  place  of  Hernani  in  dramatic  history. 

8.  Name  the  great  collections  of  his  poems. 

9.  His  greatest  novels  and  plays. 
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10.  What  themes  are  his  favorites? 

11.  His  view  of  man,  the  universe  and  himself. 

VII.  Musset 

1.  Individualism;  self-revelation  in  his  work. 

2.  Outlook  on  life. 

3.  Theme  of  les  Nuits. 

4.  What  did  he  write  besides  verse? 

5.  Is  he  a  dramatic  Realist? 

6.  Musset  and  Sand. 


VIII.  Gautier 

1.  Relation  to  Romanticism. 

2.  Attitude  toward  form;  bulk  of  work. 

3.  What  other  art  appears  in  his  life  and  his  verse? 

4.  Did  he  write  verse  only? 

5.  His  view  of  life  and  art. 

6.  Does  his  verse  inspire  us? 

IX.  George  Sand 

1.  Difference  between  her  earlier  and  more  mature  novels. 

2.  Previous  sentimental  novels. 

3.  Aspects  of  her  life. 

4.  Sentiment  and  passion. 

5.  Social  theories. 

6.  Idealism  and  reality. 

7.  Society,  peasant  life,  landscapes. 


X.  Balzac 

1.  Compare  with  Hugo  as  to  style,  variety,  sense  of  reality. 

2,  Is  he  an  idealist?  Realist?  optimist?  pessimist?  Romanticist? 
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3.  Where  does  his  insight  fail? 

4.  Melodrama. 

5.  Creative  power. 

6.  Things  emphasized  through  his  Realism. 

7.  His  life. 

8.  His  most  important  novels. 

XI.  Merimee 

1.  What  sort  of  topics  and  how  developed? 

2.  Personal  or  impersonal? 

3.  Does  he  tell  a  story  well? 

4.  Qualities  of  his  style. 

5.  Effects  reached  through  large  strokes  or  details? 

XII.  Michelet 

1.  In  treatment  of  facts,  is  he  imaginative  or  painstakingly  ac¬ 
curate  ? 

2.  Style. 

3.  Life. 

4.  Principal  works. 


XIII.  Sainte-Beuve 

1.  Place  in  history  of  criticism. 

2.  Is  he  an  impartial  scholar? 

3.  Is  he  dogmatic  or  impressionistic, — critical  or  sympathetic? 

4.  Compare  his  critical  method  with  that  of  Boileau. 

5.  Relation  to  Romanticism. 

XIV.  Taine 

1.  The  personal  and  the  scientific  elements  in  his  criticism  and 
history. 

2.  Is  he  sympathetic? 
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3.  What  is  his  important  thesis  concerning  literary  production? 

4.  His  philosophy? 

5.  What  did  he  write  ? 


XV.  Renan 


1.  What  did  he  write? 

2.  His  character;  his  life;  his  beliefs;  his  scientific  spirit. 

3.  Compare  his  critical  spirit  with  that  of  Taine. 

4.  Has  he  any  bias  ? 

5.  Is  he  deeply  serious? 


XVI.  Flaubert 

1.  Qualities  of  his  style. 

2.  His  artistic  conscience. 

3.  Romantic  exuberance  or  impersonal  restraint? 

4.  Compare  his  Realism  with  Balzac’s. 

5.  His  treatment  of  detail. 

6.  Defects  of  style  and  character. 

7.  His  monomania. 

8.  Are  his  men  and  women  noble  or  base? 

9.  Archeological  interest. 

10.  Is  his  picture  of  life  prevailingly  happy? 

11.  Is  his  Realism  chiefly  external  or  internal? 

12.  Does  he  emphasize  the  material  or  the  spiritual? 


XVII.  Zola 

1.  His  conception  of  human  life. 

2.  What  elements  does  he  stress  in  his  pictures  of  humanity  ? 

3.  Aspects  of  his  style. 

4.  His  scientific  psychology;  Naturalism;  the  experimental 
novel. 

5.  Has  he  no  imagination? 
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XVIII.  Daudet 

1.  How  does  he  differ  from  other  Naturalists? 

2.  With  what  English  author  has  he  been  compared? 

3.  Name  his  great  humorous  hero. 

4.  What  is  his  attitude  toward  the  unfortunate? 

XIX.  Maupassant 

1.  Does  his  work  show  any  bias? 

2.  In  what  type  is  he  master? 

3.  How  does  his  style  differ  from  that  of  Hugo? 

XX.  Augier 

Compare  with  Moliere  as  to  views  of  marriage,  money,  comic 
spirit,  Realism. 


XXI.  Dumas  fils 

1.  What  kind  of  questions  does  he  discuss? 

2.  Is  amusement  the  sole  purpose  of  his  plays? 

3.  What  is  the  theme  of  la  Dame  aux  cameliasf 

4.  Describe  his  dialogue. 

XXII.  Becque 

1.  Compare  him  with  Scribe  and  Sardou;  with  Augier  and 
Dumas  fils. 

2.  By  what  dramatic  undertaking  was  he  followed? 

3.  His  influence. 


XXIII.  Leconte  de  Lisle 

1.  Romantic,  Classic,  or  what? 

2.  Form  and  bulk. 
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3.  An  optimist? 

4.  To  what  does  he  aspire? 

5.  Attitude  toward  modern  life. 

6.  His  favorite  topics. 

7.  Picturesque  powers  and  accuracy  of  description. 

8.  Compare  him  with  Baudelaire. 

XXIV.  Sully  Prudhomme 

1.  To  what  school  of  poets  does  he  belong? 

2.  Philosophical  qualities;  scientific  elements. 

3.  Pessimistic?  morose?  tender? 

XXV.  Verlaine 

1.  Realistic  or  “poetical”? 

2.  Elements  of  vague  dreaminess,  moodiness,  spiritual  fluctua¬ 
tion. 

3.  Music  or  thought? 

4.  Rhythmic  regularity  and  classical  rules. 

5.  What  is  a  Symbolist? 

THE  MODERN  PERIOD  (1890-1926) 

1.  How  did  the  “Dreyfus  Case”  bring  discredit  on  the  monar¬ 
chical  party? 

2.  How  was  the  clerical  party  drawn  into  the  Dreyfus  affair? 

3.  Why  was  the  agreement  made  by  Napoleon  I  with  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  abrogated  in  1905? 

4.  Who  was  president  of  France  during  the  Great  War? 

5.  What  is  the  present  extent  of  the  French  colonial  posses¬ 
sions? 

6.  Is  I’Aiglon  an  historical  play?  Other  plays  by  the  same 
author. 

7.  In  what  literary  fields  was  Anatole  France  active?  Name 
examples. 
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8.  What  was  Anatole  France’s  attitude  toward  religion? 

9.  What  solutions  does  Brieux  offer  for  the  social  problems  he 
discusses  ? 

10.  Mention  a  difference  between  the  general  themes  of  Hervieu 
and  Curel. 

11.  What  school  of  poets  influenced  Maeterlinck? 

12.  What  is  “static  drama”? 

13.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Great  War  on  literary  activity? 

14.  What  is  a  regional  novel  ? 

15.  What  propaganda  is  found  in  the  novels  of  Bordeaux? 

16.  Who  wrote  les  Oberle,  Pecheur  d’Islande,  la  Peur  de  vivre, 
Jean  Christophe,  le  Lys  rouge,  la  Robe  rouge  ? 

17.  Mention  four  contemporary  writers  of  short  stories. 

18.  What  is  the  importance  of  Bourget  ? 

19.  Classify:  Brunetiere,  Bergson,  Lavisse,  Le  Braz,  Verhaeren, 
Samain,  Rimbaud,  Donnay,  Faguet,  Tinayre. 

20.  What  is  the  dominating  influence  in  contemporary  poetry? 

21.  What  part  do  fads  or  “isms”  play  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture? 


INDEX 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  index  is  usefulness  to  the  student. 
The  authors  have  therefore  not  only  included  numerous  topics 
of  interest,  such  as  “Renaissance,”  “Romanticism,”  and  all  im¬ 
portant  anonymous  works  by  title ;  but  have  also  excluded  casual 
mention  of  individual  writers  unless  such  mention  seemed  genu¬ 
inely  useful.  In  other  words,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  mechanically  complete  catalogue  of  proper  names  for 
an  index  of  such  names  and  items  as  a  student  would  really  be 
likely  to  look  up.  Material  found  in  Parts  I  and  VI  is  not  regis¬ 
tered.  The  more  important  discussions  occurring  in  Parts  III, 
IV  and  V  are  in  bold  face  type.  Titles  appear  in  italics.  The 
references  to  historical  events  are  relatively  few. 
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Academy  (Academie  fran¬ 
chise)  1 6,  1 7,  84,  88,  93,  273 
Adam  ( drame  d’)  56 
Adam  (Paul)  236 
Adam  de  la  Halle  12,  57 
Albigensian  Crusade  43 
Alecis  (Guillaume)  13,  66 
Alembert  (d’)  147 
Alexandre  ( Roman  d’)  51 
Alexandrine  Line  51,  94,  273 
Algeria  177,  205 
Algiers  169 
Allegory  11,  51 
Alsace  83,  206 
Amyot  (Jacques)  15,  79 
Ancients  21,  106 
Ancients  and  Moderns  118-9 
Animal  Epic  53 
Anne  of  Austria  16,  83 
Antiquity  (Poems  of)  10,  51 
Antoine  (Andre)  219,  262 
Aristotle  77,  91,  259 
Arnauld  (Antoine)  280 
Arouet  (F.-M.)  :  see  Voltaire 
Arthur  (King)  48 
Aubigne  (Agrippa  d’)  15,  79 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette  10,  50 
Augier  (Emile)  34,  217-8,  262 
Austria  22 

Austrian  Succession  (War  of) 
22 

Ba'if  (Lazare  de)  75 
Baldensperger  (F)  269 


Balzac  (Guez  de)  16,  17,  84, 

86 

Balzac  (Honore  de)  30,  31, 
194  n.  1,  196-8,  208,  212,  263, 
266,  275,  281 

Banville  (Theodore  de)  34,  221 
Barbusse  (Henri)  236,  267 
Baron  122  n.  3 
Barres  (Maurice)  36,  234 
Bartas  (Guillaume  du)  15,  79 
Basochiens  66,  256 
Bataille  (Henry)  241 
Baudelaire  (Charles)  34,  221, 
243.  255 

Baumann  (Emile)  236 
Bayle  (Pierre)  21,  123-4,  129 
Bazaine  206 

Bazin  (Rene)  235,  23 7,  264, 
267 

Beaumarchais  25,  150-2,  258 
Becque  (Henri)  34,  219,  262 
Bedier  (Joseph)  247,  269 
Bellay  (Joachim  du)  15,  75, 
76,  254,  268 
Belleau  (Remi)  75 
Benjamin  (Rene)  236 
Beranger  (J.-P.  de)  29,  184 
Bergson  (Henri)  37,  228,  246 
Bernard  (Claude)  208,  210 
Bernard  (Tristan)  242 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  25,  26, 
153.  J59-60 

Bernstein  (Henri)  242 
Bestiaires  11,  52,  253 
3i3 
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Beyle  (Henri)  :  see  Stendhal 
Bismarck  206 
Bodel  (Jean)  57 
Boileau  19,  28,  84,  89  n.  1, 
105-6,  1 18,  1 19,  171,  253, 
268 

Boisrobert  108  n.  2 
Bonaparte:  see  Napoleon 
Bordeaux  (Henri)  235,  266, 
267 

Born  (Bertran  de)  55 
Bornier  (H.  de)  262 
Bossuet  20,  114-6,  199 
Boulanger  207 

Bourbon  Line  69,  82,  176,  273 
Bourdaloue  20,  116 
Bourget  (Paul)  36,  228,  233, 
237,  264,  267 
Boursault  122  n.  3 
Boutroux  (Emile)  246 
Boylesve  (Rene)  236 
Brantome  15,  79 
Breton  Romances  10,  48-9,  252 
Brieux  (Eugene)  36,  239,  263 
Brunetiere  (Ferdinand)  37, 
245,  268 
Buchanan  259 
Bude  71 

Buffon  25,  137,  153-4 
Csesar  41 

Caillavet  (G.-A.  de)  242 
Calas  (Jean)  144 
Calvin  (Jean)  15,  74,  273 
Calvinism  273 
Capet  (Hugues)  9,  42,  274 
Capetians  274 
Capus  (Alfred)  242 
Carnot  207 
Carolingians  42,  274 
Carte  du  Tendre  89,  274 


Casimir-Perier  227 
Cass  el  ( Glossary  of)  45 
Castelvetro  91,  259 
Castro  (Guillen  de)  94 
Cenacle  179  n.  1 
Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles  14, 
67,  263 

Chanson  de  Roland  46-7,  252 
Chansons  de  Geste  10,  45-7,  274 
Chansons  a  personnages  56 
Chansons  de  toile  56 
Chapelain  259 
Charlemagne  9,  42,  274 
Charles  V  60 
Charles  VI  61 
Charles  VII  61 
Charles  VIII  13,  14,  61,  69 
Charles  X  27,  169-70 
Charles  the  Bold  61 
Charles  the  Great:  see  Charle¬ 
magne 

Charles  Martel  42 
Charles-Quint  69 
Chartier  (Alain)  13,  62,  254 
Chateaubriand  28,  159,  170, 
171-4,  175,  178,  199,  202,  265 
Chatelet  (Mme  du)  139,  143 
Chenier  (Andre)  27,  136, 

165-6,  254 
Choiseul  141 

Chretien  de  Troyes  10,  49,  252 
Christine  de  Pisan  13,  62,  254 
Classicism  18,  19,  83,  84,  92, 
99,  100  sq.,  105,  1 17,  178,  274 
Claudel  (Paul)  242,  244 
Clemenceau  (Georges)  248 
Cliges  49 
Clovis  41-2 
Cochin-China  205 
Code  Napoleon  274 
Colbert  99 
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Comedie  franqaise  21,  122 
Comedie  humaine  275 
Comedie  larmoyante  23,  133-4, 
275 

Comedie  de  moeurs  34,  217-8 
Comedy  17,  18,  20,  23,  30,  57-8, 
77,  91-2,  94,  102,  108,  122-3, 
i32-3,  150-2,  192,  219-20 
Comedy  of  intrigue  90 
Comedy  of  manners  90 
Commines  (Philippe  de)  14,66 
Commune  32,  207 
Comte  (Auguste)  32,  33,  203, 
208,  210 

Concordat  27,  163,  168,  227 
Conde  83,  115,  119 
Confrerie  de  la  Passion  64,  255 
Conrart  (Valentin)  88 
Constant  (Benjamin)  28,  176, 
196 

Constituant  Assembly  26,  160 
Consulate  27,  163,  167-8,  275 
Coolus  (Romain)  242 
Coppee  (Franqois)  34,  220, 
223,  264 

Corneille  (Pierre)  17,  18,  92-4, 
hi  n.  1,  114  n.  1,  132,  257, 
260,  268,  284 

Corneille  (Thomas)  18,  95,  108 
n.  2,  hi  n.  1,  114  n.  1,  132 
Corsica  141 
Corthis  (Andre)  237 
Coulevain  (Pierre  de)  237 
Coup  d’etat  (1799)  167 
Coup  d’etat  (1851)  177 
Courier  (Paul-Louis)  201-2 
Courteline  (Georges)  241 
Cousin  (Victor)  32,  202-3 
Crebillon  21,  23,  123,  131,  260 
Cretin  (Guillaume)  63 
Crimean  War  205 


Criticism  32,  33,  121-2,  203-5, 
209-10,  267-9 

Croisset  (Francis  de)  242 
Crusades  9,  43,  252,  275 
Crusades  (Cycle  of)  47 
Curel  (Francois  de)  240,  263 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  89  n.  1, 
108  n.  2 

Dancourt  122  n.  3 
Daniel  (Arnaut)  55 
Danton  27,  162,  164 
Darwin  208,  209 
Daudet  (Alphonse)  34,  215-6, 
264,  267 

Daudet  (Leon)  215  n.  1 
Daurat  ( or  Dorat,  Jean)  71,  75 
Deffand  (Mme  du)  149 
Delarue-Mardrus  (Lucie)  244 
Delavigne  (Casimir)  187  n.  2, 
191,  261 

De  Lisle:  see  Leconte,  Rouget 
Descartes  (Rene)  16,  18,  83, 
84,  95-7 

Deschamps  (Eustache)  63,  254 
Deschanel  (Paul)  228 
Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin  108 
n.  2 

Desmoulins  (Camille)  164 
Desportes  (Philippe)  85 
Destouches  134  n.  1 
Didactic  Poetry  11,  52,  252-3 
Diderot  25,  143,  147-8,  150, 
152-3,  261,  268,  275,  276 
Directorate  (Directoire)  26, 
163,  275 

Dolet  (Etienne)  71 
Donnay  (Maurice)  240 
Doumergue  228 
Doumic  (Rene)  247,  269 
Drama  15,  17,  18,  21,  23,  25, 
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29,  34,  65-6,  74,  77,  89-92, 
122-3,  I3I_4>  I49-52,  176, 
186-92,  217-20,  237-42,  255- 

63 

Drama  (Comic  or  Profane) 

65-6 

Drama  (Religious)  56-7,  63-4, 
255-6 

“Drame”  191,  261-3 
“Drame  bourgeois”  25,  149-50, 
261,  275 

“Drame  en  vers”  220 
Dreyfus  Affair  (Case)  36,  214 
n.  1,  227 
Ducis  261 
Dufresny  122  n.  3 
Duhamel  (Georges)  236 
Dumas  the  Elder  (Alexandre) 

30,  179,  187-8,  192  n.  1,  194 
n.  1,  262 

Dumas  the  Younger  (Alex¬ 
andre)  34,  218,  262,  280 
Dupin  (Aurore)  :  see  Sand 

Eloquence  (political)  164 
Empire  276 

Empire  (First)  27,  168-9,  276 
Empire  (Second — 1852)  29,  32, 
1 77,  205-6,  276 

Encyclopedic  25,  145,  147, 

276 

Encyclopedists  24,  146-7 
Enfants  Sans  Souci  66,  256 
Entente  Cordiale  35,  227 
Epic  251-2 
Erasmus  71 
Esprit  Gaulois  53,  276 
Estaunier  (Edouard)  236 
Etienne  (Family)  71 
Eulalie  ( Cantilene  de  Saint e) 
45 


Fables  11,  53 
Fabliaux  n,  54,  276 
Fabre  (Emile)  241 
Fabre  (Ferdinand)  267 
Faguet  (Emile)  246,  269 
Fallieres  228 

Farce  13,  18,  65-6,  90,  95, 
108,  256 

Faure  (Felix)  227 
Felibrige  56 

Fenelon  21,  116  n.  1,  119,  120- 
2,  268 

Feudal  Literature  10,  45-7 
Feudal  System  43 
Feudalism  276-7 
Flammarion  (Camille)  248 
Flaubert  (Gustave)  33,  196, 
212-3,  264,  266 
Flechier  116  n.  1 
Flers  (de)  242 
Fleury  (Cardinal)  22,  127 
Floire  et  Blanche fleur  51 
Fontenelle  21,  119,  123,  124-5, 
129 

Fort  (Paul)  243 
France  (Anatole)  36,  231-2, 
23 7,  26 7,  269 
Franciade  (la)  76,  252 
Franqois  Ier  14,  69 
Franco-Prussian  War  32,  206 
Frankfort  (Treaty  of)  206 
Franklin  (Benjamin)  141 
Frapie  (Leon)  237 
French  Language  10,  43-4 
Froissart  (Jean)  13,  66 
Fronde  (La)  16,  83,  103,  277 
Furetiere  (Antoine)  89  n.  1, 
264 

Fustel  de  Coulanges  211  n.  1 
Gambetta  (Leon)  206,  207 
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Gamier  (Robert)  77,  259,  284 
Gassendi  (Pierre)  108  n.  x 
Gauls  41 

Gautier  (Theophile)  29,  30, 
179,  185-6,  194  n.  1,  208,  220, 
254,  263 

Geoffrin  (Mme)  149 
Gide  (Andre)  236 
Giraudoux  (Jean)  236 
Girondins  162 

Glossaries  of  Cassel,  and 
Reichenau  45 
Gomberville  89  n.  1 
Goncourt  (Edmond,  Jules,  de) 

33.  21 3-4,  267 
Gourmont  (R.  de)  247 
Grail  48 

Grand  League  117 
Gregh  (Ferdinand)  244 
Grevy  (Jules)  207 
Grignan  (Mme  de)  104 
Guesclin  (Betrand  du)  60 
Guez:  see  Balzac  (Guez  de) 
Guillen  de  Castro  94 
Guitry  (Sacha)  242 
Guizot  (Franqois)  31,  177,  200, 
202 

Gyp  236 

Halevy  (Daniel)  220 
Hamp  (Pierre)  236 
Hanotaux  (Gabriel)  247 
Hardy  (Alexandre)  17,  90,  92, 
93,  260,  284 
Hemon  (Louis)  236 
Henri  IV  (de  Navarre)  14,  16, 
69,  70,  81,  83 
Henriade  (la)  137,  252 
Henriette  de  France  1x5 
Heredia  (J.-M.  de)  34,  222-3, 
254,  279 


Hernani  180  n.  1,  188 
Hervieu  (Paul)  241,  262 
History  31,  33,  66,  115,  144, 
199-201,  210-2 

Hugo  (Victor)  29,  30,  179, 
182-4,  186-7,  188-90,  191, 
193-4,  213  n.  1,  221,  252,  254, 
259,  261,  265 
Huguenots  69,  277 
Humanism  63,  70-1,  277 
Hundred  Days  169,  277 
Hundred  Years’  War  12,  60-1 
Huysmans  (J.-K.)  234 

Jacobins  26,  162,  277 
Jacquerie  60 
Jaloux  (Edmond)  236 
Jammes  (Francis)  37,  243 
Jansenism  18,  97,  277 
Jeanne  d’Arc  12,  61 
Jesuits  18,  97 

Jodelle  (Etienne)  15,  75,  76, 
91,  92  n.  1,  93,  257,  259 
Joinville  (Jean,  sire  de)  12,  58 
Jongleurs  57 

Josephine  (Empress)  168 
Journalism  164 

Kann  ( G. )  244 
King  Arthur  48 

Labiche  34,  219-20,  258 
LaBruyere  21,  119-20 
La  Calprenede  89  n.  1,  264 
La  Chaussee  (Nivelle  de)  23, 
133-4,  258,  275 
Lacordaire  202 

La  Fayette  (Mme  de)  19,  102 
n.  1,  104,  265 

La  Fontaine  20,  84,  106-8,  118, 
1 19,  253,  263 
La  Harpe  176 
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Lai  277 
Lamarck  148 

Lamartine  28,  136,  170,  174-5, 
178,  179,  181,  202,  252,  254 
Lammenais  32,  202 
Langlois  (Ch.-V.)  247 
Langue  d’oc  44 
Langue  d’o'il  44 
Lanson  247,  269 
Lapidaires  52,  ill,  253 
Larivey  77,  91,  257 
La  Rochefoucauld  19,  102-3 
Lavedan  (H.)  240 
Lavisse  (E.)  247 
League:  see  Ligue 
Le  Braz  (An.)  237 
Leconte  de  Lisle  34,  222,  254, 
279 

Le  franc  (Abel)  247 
Legislative  Assembly  26,  161 
Lemaire  de  Beiges  63 
Lemaitre  (Jules)  241,  247,  268 
Lesage  21,  23,  122-3,  134-5, 
257,  264,  265,  279 
Lespinasse  (Mile  de)  149 
Lesueur  (Daniel)  237 
Ligue  (La  Sainte)  81,  278 
Lorraine  22,  127,  141,  206 
Lorris  (Guillaume  de)  52,  253 
Loti  (P.)  36,  232,  267 
Loubet  228 

Louis,  IX:  see  Saint  Louis 
Louis  XI  12,  61 
Louis  XII  14,  69 
Louis  XIII  16,  82 
Louis  XIV  16,  18,  20,  82,  99- 
100,  117-8 

Louis  XV  22,  24,  127-8,  141 
Louis  XVI  24,  141,  160  sq. 
Louis  XVII  169  n.  1 
Louis  XVIII  27,  169 


Louis-N  apoleon  ( N  apoleon 

III)  29,  32,  177,  183,  205-6 
Louis-Philippe  27,  28,  170, 

176-7 

Louvois  99 
Lulli  1 14  n.  1 

Lyric  Poetry  253-5;  see  Verse 

Machaut  (Guillaume  de)  63 
MacMahon  206,  207 
Maeterlinck  (M.)  36,  239 
Magre  (M.)  244 
Maintenon  (Mme  de)  ill 
Mairet  17,  90-1,  92  n.  1,  259 
Maistre  (Joseph  de)  202 
Mai  du  Siecle  277 
Malesherbes  141 
Malherbe  16,  17,  83,  84,  85-6, 
105,  136,  254,  268 
Mallarme  224 
Marcel  (Etienne)  60 
Marguerite  (de  Navarre,  de 
Valois)  15,  71,  72,  263 
Margueritte  (P.  and  V.)  236 
Maria  Teresa  83 
Marie-Antoinette  141 
Marie-Louise  168 
Marie  de  France  10,  4g,  53,  263 
Marie  de  Medicis  16,  82 
Marivaudage  278 
Marivaux  23,  135,  257,  264,  278 
Marot  (Clement)  14,  71,  253 
Marot  (Jean)  71 
Marseillaise  27,  165 
Mascaron  116  n.  1 
Massillon  116  n.  1 
Maupassant  (G.  de)  34,  216, 
264,  266 

Maurras  (Charles)  37,  245 
Mayence  (cycle  of  Doon  de) 
47 
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Mayenne  81 
Maynard  86 
Maximilian  206 
M'azarin  16,  83,  99 
Meilhac  (H.)  220 
Melodrama  176 
Merimee  (P.)  30,  31,  194  n.  I, 
198-9,  208,  212,  264,  265 
Merovingians  42,  278 
Merrill  244 

Meun(g)  (Jean  de)  52,  253 
Mexico  206 
Michelet  32,  201 
Middle  Ages  9,  41 
Mille  (Pierre)  236,  237 
Millerand  228 
Mirabeau  27,  161,  164 
Miracles  13,  64,  256,  278 
Miracles  de  Notre-Dame  64 
Mirbeau  (O.)  242 
Mistral  55 
Moderns  21 

Moliere  20,  84,  108-10,  257 
Monchrestien  90,  260 
Monluc  15,  79 
Montagnards  162 
Montaigne  15,  77 
Montesquieu  23,  130,  137-9,  199 
“Monuments”  44 
Moralites  13,  65,  278 
Moreas  (J.)  37,  243 
Musset  29,  30,  179,  184-5, 

190-1,  192  n.  1,  194  n.  1,  208, 
254,  258,  263 
Mysteres  13,  64,  256,  278 

Nantes  (Edict  of)  14,  7°>  I00’ 
117 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  26,  27, 

163,  167-9,  274,  275,  276 

Napoleon  II  168  n.  x,  x 77  n.  1 


Napoleon  III :  see  Louis-Napo- 
leon 

National  Assembly  26,  160 
National  Convention  26,  162 
Naturalism  33,  34,  196,  208, 
212-6,  219,  230,  26 6,  279 
Necker  141,  142 
Nice  205 
Nisard  32,  203 

Noailles  (Comtesse  de)  236, 
244 

Nodier  (Ch.)  176,  179,  263 
Norman  Conquest  9,  43 
Normandy  9 
Normans  42 

Notre-Dame  ( Miracles  de)  13, 

64 

Nouvelle  31,  198-9,  279 
Novel  17,  23,  25,  28,  30,  33, 

84,  88-9,  131-6,  152-3,  175- 
6,  192-9,  212-6,  230,  264 

Oaths  of  Strasbourg  45 
Orange  (cycle  of  Wm.  of)  47 
Orleans  (Charles  d’)  62,  254 
Orleans  (Duke  of)  22,  127 
Orleans  Monarchy  176 

Pailleron  (fid.)  220,  258 
Parnassians  34,  221-3,  224,  279 
Pascal  18,  84,  97-8,  1 16,  276, 
280 

Pasteur  210  n.  1 
Pastoral  88,  90,  264 
Pastourelles  56 
Pathelin  ( Maitre )  13,  65,  256 
Peguy  (Charles)  244 
Pepin  the  Short  42 
Perrault  (Charles)  119,  268 
Philip  V  (of  Spain)  117 
Philippe-Auguste  9,  42 
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Philippe  (Charles-Louis)  236 
Philippe  IV  43 
Philippe  VI  (of  Valois)  60 
“Philosophes”  (and  “Philo¬ 
sophic”  Literature)  22,  23, 
24,  25,  127  sq.,  129,  137  sq., 
140  sq.,  143  sq.,  146-7,  149, 
152,  279 

Philosophy  18,  33,  95,  202-3, 
209-10 

Picard  176,  192  n.  1 
Picaresque  (or  rogue)  novel 
264,  279 

Piece  bien  faite  280 

Piece  a  these  280 

Piron  134  n.  1 

Pleiade  15,  74,  118,  259,  280 

Poe  221  n.  1 

Poetry:  see  Verse 

Poincare  228 

Political  Thinkers  201-2 

Ponsard  191,  261 

Port-Royal  97,  113,  200 

Porto-Riche  (Georges  de)  240 

Positivism  32,  203 

Pradon  1x4  n.  1 

Preachers  116,  202 

Precieux  84 

Preciosite  87,  89  n.  x,  220 
Prevost  (l’abbe)  23,  136-7,  264 
Prevost  (Marcel)  36,  234 
Proust  (Marcel)  36,  236 
Provenqal  44,  55 
Prudhomme :  see  Sully 
Psichari  (Ernest)  236 

Quarrel  of  Ancients  and  Mod¬ 
erns  281 

Quietism  116,  120  n.  1,  121,  281 
Quinault  108  n.  2,  111  n.  1,  114 
n.  1 


Rabelais  14,  72-3 
Racan  86 

Racine  (Jean)  20,  84,  93,  no- 
14,  1 18,  132,  260 
Racine  (L.)  137  n.  1 
Rambouillet  (Hotel  de)  268, 
280,  281 

Rambouillet  (Mme  de)  17,  87 
Realism  31,  33,  196,  208,  212-6, 
266,  279,  281 

Reformation  (Protestant)  14, 
6g,  70,  282 

Regency  (of  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis)  82 

Regency  (of  Anne  of  Austria) 

83 

Regency  (of  Duke  of  Orleans) 
22,  127 

Regional  Novel  230,  267 
Regnard  21,  122,  257 
Regnier  (Mathurin)  86 
Regnier  (Henri  de)  37,  236, 
243 

Reichenau  ( Glossary  of)  45 
Renaissance  14,  69,  70,  83,  256, 
282 

Renan  33,  208,  211 
Republic  (1792)  26,  162 
Republic  (1848)  29,  177 
Republic  (Provisional,  of 
1870)  32 

Republic  (Third)  33,  206-7, 
227,  282 

Restoration  27,  169-70,  282 
Retz  (Cardinal  de)  19,  103-4 
Reverdies  56 

Revolution  (1789)  26,  160  sq. 
Revolution  of  February  (1848) 
29,  177 

Revolution  of  July  (1830)  27, 
170,  176 
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Rhetoriqueurs  (Grands)  63, 
254 

Richelieu  16,  82,  88 
Richepin  (Jean)  241,  262 
Rights  of  Man  (Declaration  of 
the)  161 
Rimbaud  224 

Robespierre  26,  27,  162,  164 
Rod.  (Ldouard)  236,  267 
Rolland  (Romain)  36,  235,  267 
Roman  d’ Alexandre  252,  273 
Roman  de  Renart  11,  53,  252 
Roman  de  la  Rose  11,  52,  253 
Romances  of  adventure  10,  50 
Romanticism  27,  28,  29,  32,  34, 
132,  167  sq.,  170,  175,  176  sq., 
178,  179,  184,  185,  204,  205, 
220-1,  283 

Ronsard,  15,  75,  85,  243,  252, 
254 

Rosny  (J.  and  H.)  236 
Rostand  (Edmond)  220,  238, 
262 

Rotrou  18,  92,  95,  260 
Rouget  de  Lisle  27,  165 
Round  Table  48 
Rousseau  (J.-B.)  123 
Rousseau  (J.-J.)  24,  25,  143, 
153,  154-9,  178,  265 
Rudel  ( Joffroy)  55 
Rules  (of  Drama)  16,  84,  91, 
112 

Rutebeuf  55,  56,  253 

Sable  (Mme  de)  102  n.  1 

Saint  Alexis  45 

Saint  Bartholomew’s  Day  14, 

69  * 
Sainte-Beuve  32,  179,  196,  204- 

6,  209,  268 

Sainte-More  (Benoit  de)  52 


Saint-Franqois  de  Sales  1 15  n. 

1,  i5,  79 
Saint  Leger  45 
Saint  Louis  9,  43 
Saint  Nicolas  ( Jeu  de)  57 
Saint-Pierre,  B.  de:  see  Ber- 
nardin 

Saint-Simon  22,  130-1,  199 
Saint-Vincent  de  Paul  115 
n.  1 

Sale  (Antoine  de  la)  67,  263 
Salons  1 6,  17,  25,  84,  87,  149, 
164,  283 

Samain  (Abert)  244 
Sand  31,  194-5,  212,  265 
Sandeau  ( J.)  194  n.  1 
Sarcey  (Francisque)  245,  268 
Sardou  220,  258,  262 
Satirical  Poetry  53 
Satire  Menippee  79,  253 
Scaliger  77,  259 
Scarron,  17,  89,  108  n.  2,  257, 
264 

Savoie  205 
Scholasticism  63 
Scribe  30,  192,  258,  280 
Scudery  (Mile  de)  17,  87,  89, 
264,  274 
Sedaine  25,  150 
Seneca  77,  259 
Senancour  28,  176 
Sevigne  (Mme  de)  19,  104-5 
Shakespeare  128,  132,  187  n.  1 
Short  Story  237,  263-4 
Sorbonne  283 
Sorel  17,  89,  264 
Sotties  13,  65,  256 
Stael  (Mme  de)  28,  170-1,  175, 
178,  204,  265,  268 
States  General  24,  26,  43,  82, 
142,  160 
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Stendhal  31,  179,  196,  208,  212, 
266,  268 
Sully  82 

Sully  Prudhomme  34,  223,  254, 
279 

Symbolism  34,  209,  223-4,  242> 
283 

Taille  (Jean  de  la)  259 
Taine  33,  208,  210,  211-2,  228, 
268 

Tale :  see  Nouvelle 
Terror  (Reign  of)  26,  162 
Teutonic  Tribes  41 
Theatre  Libre  34,  219,  238,  262 
Theophile  ( Miracle  de)  57 
Theophile  de  Viau  86 
Thierry  31,  200 
Thiers  177,  202,  206 
Thyard  75,  200 
Tiers  fitat  284 
Tinayre  (Marcelle)  237,  267 
Tocqueville  (de)  31,  200 
Tragedy  17,  18,  20,  23,  77, 
90  sq.,  92,  95,  102,  no,  123, 
131-2,  176,  258 

Tragi-Comedy  18,  84,  90  sq., 
95>  284 

Transition  Period  60  sq. 
Trissino  259 
Tristan  et  Iseult  48 
Troubadours  n,  253,  284 
Trouveres,  253,  284 
Turenne  83 
Turgot  141 

Unities  (of  Drama)  :  see  Rules 
Urfe  (d’)  17,  88,  264 


Valery  (Paul)  244 
Valois  284 
Vauban  99 
Vaudeville  204 
Vauvenargues  23,  131 
Vendee  26,  162,  285 
Vergniaud  164 

Verhaeren  (fimile)  37,  244, 
255 

Verlaine  34,  224,  254 
Vers  libre  242 

Verse  23,  29,  34,  85,  123,  136- 
7,  165-6,  181  sq.,  220-4,  242, 
25i 

Viau  (Theophile  de)  86 
Viele-Griffin  244 
Vigny  29,  30,  179,  181-2,  190, 
J93,  254>  265 
Villehardouin  12,  58 
Villemain  32,  203 
Villon  13,  62,  254 
Voiture  87 

Voltaire  23,  24,  25,  130,  131-2, 
136,  137,  139-40,  142,  143- 
6,  152,  199,  261,  263,  268 
Vulgar  Latin  44 

Waterloo  169 
Willy  (Colette)  234 
Women  Novelists  236-7 

Ysopet  50,  53 
Yver  (Colette)  237 

Zola  33,  196,  214-5,  264,  266, 
279 
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